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The  Brituh  Querteriy.  jjy  those  who  Consider  a  balanced  re- 

TIIE  DIAGINATION:  ITS  FUNCTIONS  AND  pose  the  end  of  culture,  the  imagination 
ITS  CULTURE.  must  necessarily  be  regarded  .as  the  one 

faculty  before  all  others  to  be  suppressed. 
There  are  in  whose  notion  education  “Are  there  not  facts  ?”  say  they.  “  Why 
wotfld  consist  hi  the  production  of  a  forsake  them  for  fancies  ?  Is  there  not 
certain  repose  through  the  development  that  which  may  be  known  f  Why  for- 
of  this  and  that  faculty,  and  the  ^pres-  sake  it  for  inventions  ?  What  God  hath 
sion,  if  not  eradication,  of  this  and  that  made,  into  that  let  man  inquire.” 
other  faculty,  liut  if  mere  repose  were  We  .answer:  To  inquire  into  W'hat 
the  end  in  view,  an  unsparing  depression  God  has  made  is  the  main  function  of 
of  all  the  faculties  would  be  the  surest  the  imagination.  It  is  aroused  by  facts, 
means  of  approaching  it,  provided  al-  is  nourished  by  facts,  seeks  for  higher 
ways  the  animal  instincts  could  be  de-  and  yet  higher  laws  in  those  facts ;  but 
pressed  likewise,  on,  better  still,  kept  in  refuses  to  regard  science  as  the  sole  in- 
a  state  of  constant  repletion?  Happily,  terpreter  of  inature,  or  the  laws  of  science 
however,  for  the  human  race,  it  pos-  as  the  only  region  of  discovery, 

sesses  in  the  p.assion  of  hunger  even,  a  We  must  begin  with  a  definition  of 

more  immediate  savior  than  in  the  the  word  imagituition,  or  rather  some 
wisest  selection  and  treatment  of  its  description  of  the  faculty  to  which  we 
faculties.  For  repose  is  not  the  end  of  give  the  name. 

education  ;  its  end  is  a  noble  unrest,  an  The  word  itself  means  an  imaging,  or 
ever-renewed  awaking  from  the  dead,  a  a  making  of  likenesses.  The  imagination 
ceaseless  questioning  of  the  past  for  the  is  that  faculty  which  gives  form  to 
interpretation  of  the  future,  an  urging  thought — not  necessarily  uttereii  form, 
on  of  the  motions  of  life,  which  had  but  form  capable  of  being  uttered  iij 
better  far  be  accelerated  into  fever,  than  shape  or  in  sound,  or  in  any  mode  upon 

retarded  into  lethargy.  which  the  senses  can  lay  hold.  It  is. 
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therefore,  that  faculty  in  man  which  is 
likest  to  the  prime  operation  of  the 
power  of  God,  and  has,  therefore,  been 
called  the  creative  faculty,  and  its  exer¬ 
cise,  Poet  mo&m  maker.  We 

must  not  forget,  however,  that  between 
creator  and  poet  lies  the  one  unpassable 
gulf  which  distinguishes — far  be  it  from 
us  to  say  divides — all  that  is  God’s  from 
all  that  is  man’s ;  a  gulf  teeming  with 
infinite  revelations,  but  a  gulf  over 
which  no  man  can  pass  to  find  out  God, 
although  God  needs  not  to  pass  over 
it  to  hnd  man ;  the  gulf  between  that 
which  calls,  and  that  which  is  thus  called 
into  being ;  l)etween  that  which  makes 
in  its  own  image,  and  that  which  is  made 
in  that  image.  It  is  better  to  keep  the 
word  creation  for  that  calling  out  of 
nothing  which  is  the  imagimation  of  God ; 
except  it  may  be  as  an  occasional  sym¬ 
bolic  expression,  whose  daring  is  fully 
recognised,  of  the  likeness  of  man’s  work 
to  the  work  of  his  maker.  The  neces¬ 
sary  unlikeness  between  the  creator  and 
the  created  holds  within  it  the  equally  ne¬ 
cessary  likeness  of  the  thing  made  to  him 
who  makes  it;  and  so  of  the  work  of  the 
made  to  the  work  of  the  maker.  When, 
therefore,  refusing  to  employ  the  word 
creation  of  the  work  of  man,  we  yet  use 
the  word  imagination  of  the  work  of 
God,  we  cannot  be  said  to  dare  at  all. 
It  is  only  to  give  the  name  of  man’s 
faculty  to  that  power  after  which  and 
by  which  it  was  fashioned.  The  im¬ 
agination  of  man  is  made  in  the  image 
of  the  imagination  of  God.  Everything 
of  man  must  have  been  of  God  first ; 
and  it  will  help  much  towards  our  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  imagination  and  its 
functions  in  man  if  M-e  first  succeed  in 
regarding  aright  the  imagination  of  God, 
in  which  the  Imagination  of  man  lives 
and  moves  and  has  its  being. 

As  to  %ehat  thought  is  in  the  mind  of 
God  ere  it  takes  form,  or  what  the  form 
is  to  him  ere  he  utters  it ;  in  a  word, 
what  the  consciousness  of  God  is  in 
either  case,  all  we  can  say  is,  that  our 
consciousness  in  the  resembling  condi¬ 
tions  must,  afar  off,  resemble  his.  But 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  acts  em¬ 
bodying  the  Divine  thought  (if  indeed 
thought  and  act  be  not  with  him  one 
and  the  same),  then  we  enter  a  region 
of  large  difference.  We  discover  at 
once,  for  instance,  that  where  a  man 


would  make  a  machine,  or  a  picture,  or 
a  book,  God  makes  the  man  that  makes 
the  book,  or  the  picture,  or  the  machine. 
Would  God  gives  us  a  drama?  He 
makes  a  Shake.spere.  Or  would  he  con¬ 
struct  a  drama  ««iore  immediately  his 
own  ?  He  begins  with  the  building  of 
the  stage  itself,  and  that  stage  is  a 
world — a  universe  of  worlds.  He  makes 
the  actors,  and  they  do  not  act, — they 
are  their  part.  He  utters  them  into  the 
visible  to  work  out  their  life — his  dnuna. 
When  he  would  have  an  epic,  he  sends 
a  thinking  hero  into, his  drama,  apd  the 
epic  is  the  soliloquy  of  his  Hamlet.  In¬ 
stead  of  writing  his  lyrics,  he  sets  his 
birds  and  his  maidens  a-singing.  All 
the  processes  of  the  ages  are  God’s 
science ;  all  the  flow  of  history  is  his 
oetry.  His  sculpture  is  not  in  marble, 
ut  in  living  ami  speech-giving  forms, 
which  pass  away,  not  to  yield  place  to 
those  that  come  after,  but  to  be  per¬ 
fected  in  a  nobler  studio.  What  he  has 
done  remains,  although  it  vanishes ;  and 
he  never  either  forgets  what  he  has  once 
done,  or  does  it  even  once  again.  As  the 
thoughts  move  in  the  mind  of  a  man,  so 
move  the  worlds  of  men  and  women  in 
the  mind  of  God,  and  make  no  confusion 
there,  for  there  they  had  their  birth,  the 
offspring  of  his  imagination.  Man  is  but 
a  thought  of  God. 

If  we  now  consider  the  so-called 
creative  faculty  in  man,  we  shall  find 
that  in  no  primary  sense  is  this  faculty 
creative.  Indeed,  a  man  is  rather  being 
thought  than  thinking,  when-  thought 
arises  in  his  mind.  He  knew'  it  not  till 
he  found  it  there,  therefore  he  could  not 
even  have  sent  for  it.  He  did  not  create 
it,  else  how  could  it  be  the  surprise  that 
it  was  when  it  arose  ?  He  may,  indeed, 
in  rare  instances  foresee  that  something 
is  coming,  and  make  ready  the  place  for 
its  birth  ;  t)ut  that  is  the  utmost  relation 
of  consciousness  and  will  he  can  bear  to 
the  dawning  idea.  Leaving  this  aside, 
however,  and  turning  to  the  embodiment 
or  revelation  of  thought,  we  shall  find 
that  a  man  no  more  creates  the  forms  by 
which  he  would  reveal  his  thoughts,  than 
he  creates  those  thoughts  themselves. 

For  what  are  the  forms  by  means  of 
which  a  man  may  reveal  his  tiioughts  ? 
Are  they  not  those  of  nature  ?  But 
although  he  is  created  in  the  closest 
sympathy  with  these  forms,  yet  even 
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these  forms  are  not  born  in  his  mind. 
What  springs  there  is  the  perception 
that  this  or  that  form  is  already  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  this  or  that  ph.ose  of  thought, 
or  of  feeling.  For  the  world  around 
him  is  an  outward  figuration  of  the 
condition  of  his  mind ;  an  inexhaustible 
storehouse  of  forms,  whence  he  may 
choose  exponents — the  crystal  pitchers 
that  shall  protect  his  thought,  and  not 
need  to  be  broken  that  the  light  may 
break  forth.  The  meanings  are  in  those 
forms  already,  else  they  could  be  no 
garment  of  unveiling.  God  has  made 
the  world  that  it  shoidd  thus  serve  his 
creature,  developing  in  the  service  that 
imagination  whose  necessity  it  meets. 
The  man  has  but  to  light  the  lamp  with¬ 
in  the  form  :  his  imagination  is  the  light ; 
it  is  not  the  form.  Straightway  the 
shining  thought  makes  the  form  visible, 
and  becomes  itself  visible  through  the 
form.* 

In  illustration  of  wh.at  w’e  mean,  take 
a  passage  from  the  jK>et  Shelley. 

In  his  poem,  Adonais,  written  upon  the 
death  of  Keats,  representing  death  as 
the  revealer  of  secrets,  he  says : — 


“  The  one  remains ;  the  manj  change  and  paaa ; 
Heaven’s  light  for  ever  shines ;  earth’s  sliadows 
fly; 

Life,  like  a  dome  of  many  colored  glass, 

Stains  the  white  radiance  of  eternity, 

Until  death  tramples  it  to  fragments.” 


This  is  a  new  embodiment,  certainly, 
whence  he  who  gains  not,  for  the 
moment  at  least,  a  loftier  feeling  of 
death,  must  be  dull  either  of  heart  or  of 
understanding.  But  has  Shelley  created 
this  figure,  or  only  put  together  its  parts 
according  to  the  harmony  of  truths 
alre.ady  embodied  in  each  of  the  parts  ? 
For  first  he  takes  the  inventions  of  his 
fellow-men,  in  glass,  in  color,  in  dome : 
withfliese  he  represents  life  as  finite, 
though  elevated,  and  as  an  an.alysis, 
although  a  lovely  one.  Next  he  presents 
eternity  as  the  dome  of  the  sky  above 
this  dome  of  colored  glass  —  the  sky 
having  ever  been  regarded  as  the  true 
symbol  of  eternity.  This  portion  of  the 
figure  he  enriches  by  the  attribution  of 
wmiteness,  or  unity  and  radiance.  And 
last,  he  shows  us  Death  as  the  destroy- 


*  We  would  not  be  understood  to  say  that  the 
man  works  consciously  even  in  this.  Ollentimes, 
if  not  always,  the  vision  arises  in  the  mind,  thought 
and  form  together. 


ing ’revealer,  walking  aloft  through  the 
upper  region,  treading  out  this  lifo- 
biibWe  of  colors,  that  the  man  may 
look  beyond  it,  and  behold  the  true,  the 
uncolored,  the  all-colored. 

But  although  the  human  imagination 
has  no  choice  but  to  make  use  of  the 
forms  already  prepared  for  it,  its  opera¬ 
tion  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  divine, 
inasmuch  as  it  does  put  thought  into 
fonn.  And  if  it  be  to  man  what  creation 
is  to  God,  we  must  expect  to  find  it 
operative  in  every  sphere  of  human 
activity.  Such  is,  indeed,  the  fact,  and 
that  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  is  com- 
inouly  supposed. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  imagination, 
for  instance,  over  the  region  of  poetry, 
will  hardly,  in  the  present  day  at  least, 
be  questioned ;  but  not  every  one  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  be  told  that  the  imagination 
lias  had  nearly  as  much  to  do  with  the 
making  of  our  language  as  with  “  Mac¬ 
beth  ”  or  the  “  Paradise  Lost.”  The 
half  of  our  hinguage  is  the  work  of  the 
imagination. 

For  how  shall  two  agree  together  what 
name  they  shall  give  to  a  thought  or  a  feel¬ 
ing?  How  shall  the  one  show  the  other 
that  which  is  invisible?  True,  he  can  un¬ 
veil  the  mind’s  construction  in  the  face — 
that  living,  eternally  changeful  symbol 
which  God  Las  himg  in  front  of  the 
unseen  spirit — but  that  without  words 
reaches  only  to  the  expression  of  present 
feeling.  To  attempt  to  employ  it  alone 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  intellectual  or 
the  historicid  would  constantly  mislead  ; 
while  the  expression  of  feeling  itself 
would  be  misinterpreted,  especially  with 
regard  to  cause  and  object ;  the  dumb 
show  would  be  worse  than  dumb. 

But  let  a  man  become  aware  of  some 
new  movement  within  him.  Loneliness 
comes  with  it,  for  he  would  share  his 
mind  with  his  friend,  an<l  he  cannot ;  he 
is  shut  up  in  siieechlessness.  Thus — 

He  may  live  a  man  forbid 

Weary  seveuDi^^hts  nine  times  nine; 

or  the  first  moment  of  his  perplexity 
may  be  that  of  his  release.  Gaxing 
about  him  in  pain,  he  suddenly  beholds 
the  material  form  of  his  immaterial  con¬ 
dition.  There  stands  his  thought !  God 
thought  it  before  him,  and  put  its  picture 
there  ready  for  him  when  he  wanted  it. 
Or,  t‘o  express  the  thing  more  prosaically. 
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the  man  cannot  look  around  him  long 
without  perceiving  some  form,  as|)ect,  or 
movement  of  nature,  some  relations  be¬ 
tween  its  forma,  or  between  such  and 
himself,  which  resembles  the  state  or. 
motion  within  him.  This  he  seizes  as 
the  symbol,  as  the  garment  or  body  of 
his  invisible  thought,  presents  it  to  his 
friend,  and  his  friend  understands  him. 
Every  word  so  employed  with  a  new 
meaning  is  henceforth,  in  its  new  charac¬ 
ter,  born  of  the  spirit  and  not  of  the 
flesh,  born  of  the  imagin.ation  and  not  of 
the  understanding,  and  is  henceforth 
submitted  to  new  laws  of  growth  and 
modification. 

“  ITiinkest  thou,”  says  Carlyle  in 
“Past  and  Present’  “there  were  no 
oc'ts  till  Dan  Chaucer?  No  heart 
urning  w'ilh  a  thought  which  it  could 
not  hold,  and  had  no  word  for ;  and 
needed  to  shape  and  coin  a  word  for — 
w'hat  thou  calfest  a  metaphor,  trope,  or 
the  like  ?  For  every  word  we  have 
there  was  such  a  man  and  poet.  The 
coldest  word  was  once  a  glowing  new 
metaphor,  and  bold,  que8tional)le  origin¬ 
ality.  Thy  very  attention,  does  it  not 
n.ean  an  attention  a  STKErcniNo-TO  ? 
Fancy  that  act  of  the  mind,  which  all 
were  conscious  of,  which  none  had  y<^t 
named, — when  this  new  poet  first  felt 
bound  and  driven  to  name  it.  llis  ques¬ 
tionable  originality,  and  new*  glowing 
metaphor  was  found  adoptable,  intelligi¬ 
ble,  and  remains  our  name  for  it  to  this 
day.” 

All  words,  then,  belonging  to  the  in¬ 
ner  M'orld  of  the  mind,  are  of  the  imagi¬ 
nation,  are  originally  poetic  words.  Tne 
better,  however,  any  such  word  is  fitted 
for  the  needs  of  humanity,  the  sooner  it 
loses  its  poetic  aspect  by  commonness  of 
use.  It  ceases  to  be  heard  as  a  symbol, 
and  appears  only  as  a  sign.  Thus  thou¬ 
sands  of  words,  M’hich  were  originally 
poetic  words,  owing  their  existence  to 
the  imagination,  lose  their  vitality,  and 
harden  into  mummies  of  jirose.  Not 
merely  in  literature  does  poetry  come 
first,  and  prose  afterwards,  but  poetry  is 
the  source  of  all  the  language  that  be¬ 
longs  to  the  inner  world,  whether  it  be 
of  passion  or  of  metaphysics,  of  psycho¬ 
logy  or  of  aspiration.  No  poetry  comes 
by  the  elevation  of  prose  ;  but  the  half 
of  prose  comes  by  the  “  massing  into  the 
common  clay  ”  of  thousands  of  winged 


words,  whence,  like  the  lovely  shells  of 
by-gone  ages,  one  is  occasionally  disin- 
terred  by  some  lover  of  speech,  and  held 
up  to  the  light  to  show  the  play  of 
color  in  its  manifold  laminations. 

For  the  world  is — allow  us  the  homely 
figure — the  human  being  turned  inside 
out.  All  that  moves  in  the  mind  is  syni- 
bolized^in  Nature.’  Or,  to  use  another 
more  philosopliic.al,  and  certainly  not 
less  poetic  figure,  the  world  is  a  sensuous 
analvsis  of  humanity,  and  hence  an 
inexliaustible  u  ardroW  for  the  clothing 
of  human  thought.  Take  any  word 
expressive  of  emotion — t.ake  the  word 
emotion  itself — and  you  will  find  that  its 
primary  meaning  is  of  the  outer  M’orld. 
In  the  swaying  of  the  woods,  is  the  un¬ 
rest  of  the  “  w:»vy  plain,”  the  imagina¬ 
tion  saw  the  jiicture  of  a  well-known 
condition  of  the  human  mind  ;  hence  the 
word  emotion* 

But  while  the  imagination  of  man  h.as 
thus  the  divine  function  of  putting 
thought  into  form,  it  has  a  duty  alto¬ 
gether  human,  which  is  paramount  to 
that  function — the  duty,  namely,  which 
sjwings  from  his  immediate  relation  to 
the  Feather,  that  of  following  and  finding 
out  the  divine  imannation  in  whose 
image  it  was  made.  To  do  this,  the  man 
must  watch  its  signs,  its  manifestations. 
He  must  contemplate  what  the  Hebrew 
poets  c.all  the  works  of  His  hands. 

“But  to  follow  those  is  the  province  of 
the  intellect,  not  of  the  imagination.” 
\Vc  will  leave  out  of  the  (juestion  at  pre¬ 
sent  that  poetic  interpretation  of  the 
works  of  nature  with  which  the  intel¬ 
lect  has  almost  nothing,  and  the  imagi¬ 
nation  almost  everything,  to  do.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  insist  that  the  higher 
being  of  a  flower  even  is  dependent  for 
its  reception  upon  the  human  iidugina- 
tion ;  that  science  may  pull  the  snow¬ 
drop  to  shreds,  but  cannot  find  out  the 
idea  of  suflei  ing  hope  and  pale  confident 
submission,  for  the  sake  of  which  that 
darling  of  the  spring  looks  out  of  hea¬ 
ven,  namely,  God’s  heart,  upon  us  his 
wiser  and  more  sinful  children  ;  for  if 
there  be  any  truth  in  this  region  of 

*  This  passage  contaitis  only  a  repetition  of 
what  is  far  better  said  in  the  preceding  extract 
from  Carlyle,  but  it  was  written  before  we  had 
read  (if  reviewers  may  be  allowed  to  confess  such 
ignorance)  the  book  trum  which  that  extract  is 
taken. 
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tilings  acknowledged  at  all,  it  will  be 
at  the  same  lime  acknowledgeil  that 
that  region  belongs  to  the  imagination. 
We  confine  ourselves  to  that  <]|nestion- 
ing  of  the  works  of  God  which  is  called 
the  province  of  science. 

“  Shall,  then,  the  human  intellect,”  we 
ask,  “  come  into  readier  contact  with 
the  divine  imagination  than  that  human 
imagination  ?”  The  work  of  the  Higher 
must  be  discovered  by  the  search  of  the 
Lower  in  degree,  which  is  yet  similar  in 
kind.  Let  us  not  be  supposed  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  intellect  from  a  share  in  every 
highest  office.  Man  is  not  divided 
when  the  manifestiitions  of  his  life  are 
distinguished.  The  intellect  “  is  all  in 
every  part.”  There  were  no  imagination 
without  intellect,  however  much  it  may 
appear  that  intellect  can  exist  without 
imagination.  What  we  mean  to  insist 
is,  111;^  in  finding  out  the  works  of  God, 
the  Intellect  must  labor,  workman-like, 
under  the  direction  of  the  architect. 
Imagination.  Herein,  too,  we  proceed 
in  tlie  hope  to  show  how  much  more 
th.an  is  commonly  supposed  the  imagi¬ 
nation  has  to  do  with  mmian  endeavor  ; 
how  large  a  share  it  h:is  in  the  work 
that  is  done  under  the  sun. 

“  Hut  how'  can  the  imagination  have 
anything  to  do  with  science  ?  That 
region,  at  least,  is  governed  by  fixed 
law's.” 

“True,”  we  answ'er.  “  But  how'  much 
do  we  know  of  these  laws  ?  How  much 
of  science  already  belongs  to  the  region 
of  the  ascert:iined — in  other  words,  has 
been  conquered  by  the  intellect?  We 
will  not  DOW'  dispute  your  vindication 
of  the  ascertainea  from  the  intrusion  of 
the  imagination  ;  but  w’e  do  claim  for  it 
all  the  umliscovered,  all  the  unexplored.” 
“Ah,  1  'riiere  it  can  do  little  harm. 
There  let  it  run  riot  if  you  will.”  “  No,” 
we  reply.  “  License  is  not  what  we 
claim,  when  w’e  assert  the  duty  of  the 
imagination  to  be  that  of  following  and 
finding  out  the  w’ork  that  God  maketh. 
Her  part  is  to  understand  God  ere  she 
attempts  to  utter  man.  Where  is  the 
room  for  being  fanciful  or  riotous  here  ? 
It  is  only  the  ill-bred,  that  is,  the  uncul¬ 
tivated  imagination,  that  will  amuse 
itself  w'here  it  ought  to  w'orship  and 
work.” 

“But  the  facts  of  nat»ire  are  to  be 
discovered  only  by  observation  and  ex¬ 


periment.”  True.  But  how  does  the 
man  of  science  come  to  think  of  his 
experiments  ?  Does  observation  reach  to 
the  non-presenf^  the  possible,  the  yet 
unconceived  ?  Even  if  it  showed  you 
the  experiments  which  ought  io  be  made, 
will  observ’ation  reveal  to  yon  the  ex¬ 
periments  which  might  be  niade  ?  And 
who  can  tell  of  which  kind  is  the  one 
that  carries  in  its  bosom  the  secret  of 
the  law  you  seek?  We  j^ield  you  your 
facts.  The  laws  w'e  claitn  for  the  pro¬ 
phetic  imagination.  “He  hath  set  the 
world  in  man’s  heart,”  not  in  his  un¬ 
derstanding.  And  the  heart  must  open 
the  door  to  the  understanding.  It  is 
the  far-seeing  imagination  which  beholds 
what  might  be  a  form  of  things,  and 
says  to  the  intellect :  “  Try  whether  that 
m.ay  not  be  the  form  of  thcfKj  things 
which  beholds  or  invents  a  harmonious 
relation  of  parts  and  operations,  and 
sends  the  intellect  to  find  out  whether 
that  be  not  the  harmonious  relation  of 
them — that  is,  the  law  of  the  phenome¬ 
non  it  contemplates.  Nay,  the  poetic 
rehitions  themselves  in  the  phenomenon 
may  suggest  to  the  imagination  the  law 
that  rules  its  scientific  life.  Yea,  more 
than  this :  we  dare  to  claim  for  the  true, 
childlike,  humble  imagination,  such  au 
inward  oneness  with  the  laws  of  the 
universe  that  it  possesses  in  itself  an 
insight  into  the  very  nature  of  things. 

Lord  Bacon  tells  us  that  a  prudent 
(piestion  is  the  h:df  of  knowledge. 
Whence  comes  this  pru<lent  question  ? 
we  repeat.  And  we  answer.  From  the 
imagination.  It  is  the  im.agination  that 
suggests  in  what  direction  to  make  the 
new  inquiry — which,  should  it  cast  no 
immediate  light  on  the  answer  sought, 
can  yet  h:irdly  fall  to  be  a  step  towards 
final  discovery.  Every  experiment  Las 
its  origin  in  hyimthesis;  without  the 
scaffolding  of  hypothesis,  the  house  of 
science  could  never  arise.  And  the 
construction  of  any  hypothesis  whatever 
Is  the  work  of  the  imagination.  _  The 
man  who  cannot  invent  will  never  dis¬ 
cover.  The  imagination  often  gets  a 
glimpse  of  the  law  itself  long  before  it 
IS  or  can  be  ascertained  to  be  a  law.* 


*  This  paper  was  already  written  when,  happen¬ 
ing  to  mention  the  present  subject  to  a  mathema¬ 
tical  rriend,  a  lecturer  at  one  of  the  Universities, 
he  gave  us  a  corroborative  iimtance.  He  had 
lately  guessed  that  a  certain  algebraic  process 
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The  region  belonging  to  the  pure  in¬ 
tellect  is  straitened;  the  imagination 
labors  to  extend  its  territories,  to  give 
it  room.  She  sweeps  across  the  bor¬ 
ders,  searching  out  new  lands  into  which 
she  may  guide  her  plodding  brother. 
The  imagination  is  the  light  which  re¬ 
deems  from  the  darkness  tor  the  eyes  of 
the  understanding.  Novalis  says, “The 
imagination  is  the  stuflf  of  the  intellect  ’’ 
— affords,  that  is,  the  material  upon 
which  the  iutellect  works.  And  Bacon, 
in  his  “  Advancement  of  Learning,”  fully 
recognizes  this  its  office,  corresponding 
to  the  foresight  of  God  in  this,  that  it 
beholds  afar  off.  And  he  says  :  “  Imagi¬ 
nation  is  much  akin  to  miracle-working 
faith.”* 

In  the  scientific  region  of  her  duty  of 
which  we  speak,  the  magination  cannot 
have  her  perfect  W'ork ;  this  belongs  to 
another  and  higher  sphere  than  that  of 
intellectual  truth — that,  namely,  of  full- 
globed  humanity,  operating  in  which  she 
gives  birth  to  poetry — truth  in  beauty. 
But  her  function  in  the  complete  sphere 
of  our  nature,  will,  at  the  same  time,  in¬ 
fluence  her  more  limited'  openitioii  in 

could  be  sliortened  exceedingly  if  the  method 
whidi  his  imagination  suggest^  should  prove  to 
be  a  true  one — that  is,  an  algebraic  law.  He  put  it 
to  the  test  of  experiment — committed  the  verifica¬ 
tion,  that  is.  into  the  hands  of  his  intellect — and 
found  the  method  true.  It  has  siuce  been  accepted 
by  the  Royal  Society. 

Noteworthy  illustration  we  have  lately  found  in 
the  record  of  the  experiences  of  an  Edinburgh 
detective,  an  Irishman  of  the  name  of  McLevy. 
That  the  service  of  the  imagination  in  tiie  solution 
of  the  problems  peculiar  to  bis  calling  is  well 
known  to  him,  we  could  adduce  many  proofs.  He 
recognizes  its  function  in  the  construction  of  the 
theory  which  shall  unite  this  and  that  hint  into  an 
organic  whole,  and  he  expressly  sets  forth  the 
need  of  a  theoiy  before  facts  can  .^e  serviceable : — 

“I  would  wait  for  my  ‘idea.’  ...  I  never 

did  any  good  without  mine . Chance  never 

smiled  on  me  unless  I  poked  her  some  way ;  so 
that  my  ‘  notion,’  alter  all,  has  been  in  the  getting 
of  it  my  own  work  only  perfected  by  a  higher 
band. 

•  “  Onjeaving  the  shop  I  went  direct  to  Prince’s 

Street,— of  course  with  an  ides  in  my  mind ;  and 
somehow  I  have  always  been  contented  with  one 
idea  when  I  could  not  get  another ;  and  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  sticking  by  one  is,  that  the  other  don’t 
jostle  it  and  tuni  you  about  in  a  circle  when  you 
should  go  in  a  straight  line.” 

•  We  are  sorry  we  cannot  verify  this  quotation, 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Oldbuck  the 
Antiquary,  in  the  novel  of  that  ilk.  There  is, 
however,  little  room  for  doubt  that  it  is  sufficiently 
correct 


the  Bt'ctions  that  belong  to  science. 
Coleridge  says  that  no  one  but  a  poet 
will  make  any  further  great  discoveries 
in  matliematic.s ;  and  Bacon  s.ay8  that 
“  wonder,”  that  faculty  of  the  mind  es¬ 
pecially  attendant  on  the  child-like  im¬ 
agination,  “  is  the  seed  of  knowledge.” 
Tlie  influence  of  the  poetic  upon  the 
scientific  imagination  is,  for  in.stance, 
especially  present  in  the  construction  of 
an  invisible  whole  from  the  hints  afforded 
by  a  vi-sible  part ;  where  the  needs  of  the 
part,  its  uselessness,  its  broken  relations, 
are  the  only  guides  to  a  multiplex  har¬ 
mony,  completeness,  and  end,  which  is 
the  whole.  From  a  little  bone,  worn 
with  ages  of  death,  older  than  the  man 
can  think,  his  scientific  imagination 
dashed  with  the  poetic,  calls  up  the 
form,  size,  habits,  periods,  belonging  to 
an  animal  never  beheld  by  human  eyes, 
even  to  the  mingling  contrasts  of  scales 
and  wings,  of  feathers  and  hair.  Through 
the  combined  lenses  of  science  and  im¬ 
agination,  we  look  back  into  ancient 
times,  so  dreadful  in  their  incomplete¬ 
ness,  th.it  it  may  w'cll  have  been  the 
task  of  seraphic  faith,  as  w'ell  as  of  cher¬ 
ubic  imagination,  to  behold  in  the  wal¬ 
lowing  monstrosities  of  the  terror-teem¬ 
ing  earth,  the  prospective,  quiet,  age¬ 
long  Labor  of  God,  preparing  the  world 
with  all  its  humble  gniceful  service  for 
his  unborn  Man.  The  imagination  of 
the  poet,  on  the  other  hand,  dashed  with 
the  imagination  of  the  m.an  of  science, 
revealed  to  Goethe  the  prophecy  of  the 
flower  in  the  leaf.  No  other  th.an  an 
artistic  imagination,  however,  fulfilled 
of  science,  could  have  attained  to  the 
discovery  of  the  fact  that  the  leaf  is  the 
imperfect  flower. 

When  we  turn  to  history,  however, 
we  find  probably  the  greatest  operative 
sphere  of  the  intellectuo-constructive 
imagination.  To  discover  its  laws  ;  the 
cycles  in  which  events  return,  with  the 
reasons  of  their  return,  recognizing  them 
notwithstanding  metamorphosis ;  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  vital  motions  of  this  spiritual 
body  of  mankind  ;  to  learn  from  its  facts 
the  rule  of  God ;  to  construct  from  a 
succession  of  broken  indications  a  whole 
accordant  with  human  nature ;  to  ap¬ 
proach  a  scheme  of  the  forces  at  work, 
the  pasMons  overwhelming  or  ujiheaving, 
the  aspirations  securely  upraising,  the 
selfishness  debasing  and  crumbling,  with 
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the  vital  interworking  of  the  whole ;  to 
illuminate  all  from  the  analogy  with  in- 
dividu:il  life,  aiid  from  the  predominant 
]>ha8e8  of  iiuiividual  character  which  are 
taken  as  the  mind  of  the  people — this  is 
the  province  of  the  imagin:ition.  With¬ 
out  her  influence  no  process  of  record¬ 
ing  events  can  develop  into  a  history. 
As  truly  might  that  be  called  the  de¬ 
scription  of  a  volcano  which  occupied 
itself  with  a  delineation  of  the  shapes 
assumed  by  the  smoke  expelled  from  the 
mountain's  burning  bosom.  What  his¬ 
tory  becomes  under  the  full  sway  of  the 
imagination  may  be  seen  in  the  “  Histo- 
iTofthe  French  Revolution,”  by  Thomas 
Carlyle,  at  once  a  true  picture,  a  philo¬ 
sophical  revelation,  a  noble  poem. 

^ere  is  a  wonderful  passage  about 
Time  in  Shakespere’s  “Rape  of  Lu- 
crece,”  which  shows  how  he  understood 
history.  The  passage  is  really  about 
history,  and  not  about  time ;  for  time 
itself  does  nothing — not  even  “  blot  old 
books  and  alter  their  contents.”  It  is 
the  forces  at  work  in  time  that  produce 
all  the  changes ;  and  they  are  history. 
We  quote  for  the  sake  of  one  line  chiefly, 
but  the  whole  stanza  is  pertinent. 

“Time’s  glory  is  to  calm  contending  kings, 

To  unmask  falsehood,  and  bring  truth  to  light; 
To  stamp  the  seal  of  time  in  a;^  things. 

To  wake  the  morn  aud  sentinel  the  niglit ; 

To  wrmg  the  vmmgtr  till  he  render  right ; 

To  ruinate  proud  buildings  with  thy  hours. 

And  smear  with  dust  their  glittering  golden 
towers." 

To  wrong  the  wronger  tiU  he  render 
right.  Here  is  a  historical  cycle  worthy 
of  the  imagination  of  Shakespere,  yea, 
of  the  creative  im.agination  of  our  God — 
the  God  who  made  the  Shakespere  with 
the  imagination,  as  well  as  evolved  the 
history  from  the  laws  which  that  imagi¬ 
nation  followed  and  found  out. 

In  full  instance  we  would  refer  our 
readers  to  Shakespere’s  historical  pl.ays  ; 
and,  as  a  side-illustration,  to  the  fact 
that  he  repeatedly  represents  his  great¬ 
est  characters,  when  at  the  point  of  death, 
as  relieving  their  overcharged  minds 
by  prophecy.  Such  prophecy  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  light  of  the  imagination, 
cleared  of  all  distorting  dimness  by  the 
vanishing  of  earthly  hopes  and  desires, 
cast  upon  the  facts  of  experience.  Such 
rophecy  is  the  perfect  working  of  the 
istorical  imagination. 


In  the  interpretation  of  individual 
life,  the  same  principles  hold ;  and  no¬ 
where  can  the  imagination  be  more 
healthily  and  rewardingly  occupied,  than 
in  endeavoring  to  construct  tne  life  of 
an  individual  out  of  the  fragments, 
which  are  all  that  can  reach  us  of  the 
history  of  even  the  noblest  of  our  race. 
How  this  will  apply  to  the  reading  of 
the  gospel  story  we  leave  to  the  earnest 
thought  of  our  readers. 

We  now  pa.<»8  to  one  more  sphere,  in 
which  the  student  imagination  works  in 
glad  freedom — the  sphere  which  is  un¬ 
derstood  to  belong  moce  immediately  to 
the  poet. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  forms 
of  nature  (by  which  word  forms  we 
mean  any  of  those  conditions  of  nature 
which  affect  the  senses  of  man)  are  so 
many  approximate  representations  of 
the  mental  conditions  of  humanity.  The 
outward,  commonly  called  the  material, 
is  informed  by,  or  has  form  in  virtue  of, 
the  inward  or  immaterial — in  a  word, 
the  thought.  The  forms  of  nature  are 
the  representation  of  human  thought  in 
virtue  of  their  being  the  embodiment 
of  God’s  thought.  As  such,  therefore, 
they  can  be  read  and  used  to  any  depth, 
shallow  or  profound.  Men  of  all  ages 
and  all  developments  have  discovered 
in  them  the  means  of  expression ;  and 
the  men  of  ages  to  come,  before  us  iu 
every  path  along  which  we  are  now 
striving,  must  likewise  And  such  means 
in  those  forms,  unfolding  with  their  un¬ 
folding  necessities.  The  man,  then,  who, 
in  harmony  with  nature,  attempts  the 
discovery  of  more  of  her  meanings,  is 
just  searching  out  the  things  of  God. 
The  deepest  of  these  are  far  loo  simple 
for  us  to  understand  as  yet.  But  let 
our  imagination  interpretive  reveal  to  us 
one  several  significance  of  one  of  her 
parts,  and  such  is  the  harmony  of  the 
whole,  that  all  the  realm  of  nature  is 
open  to  us  henceforth — not  without  la¬ 
bor — and  in  time.  Upon  the  man  who 
can  understand  the  human  meaning  of 
the  snowdrop,  of  the  primrose,  or  of 
the  daisy,  the  life  of  the  earth  blossom¬ 
ing  into  the  cosmical  flower  of  a  perfect 
moment  will  one  day  seize,  possessing 
him  with  its  prophetic  hope,  arousing 
his  conscience  with  the  vision  of  the 
“  rest  that  rem:uneth,”  and  stirring  up 
the  a.spiration  to  enter  into  that  rest : 
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‘  Thine  U  the  tranquil  hour,  purpureal  Ere! 

But  long:  aa  g:ocllike  wish,  or  hope  divine. 
Informs  my  spirit,  ne’er  can  I  believe 
That  this  maipii&cence  is  wholly  thine  1 
—  From  worlds  not  quickened  by  the  sun 
A  portion  of  the  pft  is  won ; 

An  intenning:Unfr  of  Heaven's  pomp  is  spread 
On  ground  which  British  sliepherda  tread  I" 

Even  llie  careless  curve  of  a  frorcn 
cloud  across  the  blue,  will  calm  some 
troubled  thoughts,  may  slay  some  selfish 
thoughts.  And  what  shall  said  of  such 
gorgeous  shows  as  the  scarlet  i)oj>i>ie8 
in  the  green  com,  the  likest  we  have  to 
those  lilies  of  the  field  which  spoke  to  the 
Saviour  himself  df  the  care  of  God,  and 
rejoiced  his  eyes  with  the  glory  of  their 
God-devised  array  ?  From  such  visions 
as  these  the  imagination  reaps  the  best 
fruits  of  the  earth,  for  the  sake  of  w'hich 
all  the  science  involved  in  its  construc¬ 
tion,  is  the  inferior,  yet  willing  and 
beautiful  support. 

From  what  we  have  now  advanced, 
will  it  not  then  appear  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  name  given  by  our  Norman 
ancestors  is  more  fitting  for  the  man 
who  moves  in  these  regions  than  the 
name  given  by  the  Greeks  ?  Is  not  the 
Poet.,  the  Maker.,  a  less  suitable  name 
for  him  than  the  Trouvhre,  the  Finder  f 
At  least,  must  not  the  faculty  that  finds 
precede  the  faculty  that  utters  ? 

But  is  there  nothing  to  be  said  of  the 
functions  of  the  imagination  from  the 
Greek  side  of  the  question  ?  Docs  it 
possess  no  creative  faculty  ?  Has  it  no 
originating  jiow'er  ? 

Certainly  it  would  be  a  poor  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  imagination  wnich  omitted 
the  one  element  especially  present  to 
the  mind  that  invented  the  w’ord  Poet. 
— It  can  present  us  with  new  thought- 
forms— new,  that  is,  as  revelations  of 
thought.  It  has  created  none  of  the 
material  that  goes  to  make  these  forms. 
Nor  does  it  work  upon  raw  material. 
But  it  takes  forms  already  existing,  and 
gathers  them  about  a  thought  so  much 
higher  than  they,  that  it  can  group  and 
subordinate  and  harmonize  them  into  a 
whole  which  shall  represent,  unveil  that 
thought.*  The  nature  of  this  process 


•  Just  80  Sponsor  describes  the  process  of  the 
embodiment  of  a  human  soul  iu  his  Platonic 
“  Hymn  in  Honor  of  Boauty.” 

“  She  fhtmes  her  house  in  which  she  will  be  placed 
Rt  for  herself . 


we  will  illustrate  by  an  examination  of 
the  well-known  Bugle  Song  iu  Tenny¬ 
son’s  “  Princess.” 

First  of  all,  there  is  the  new  music  of 
the  song,  which  does  not  even  remind 
one  of  the  mtisic  of  any  other.  The 
rhythm,  rhyme,  melody,  harmony,  are 
all  an  embt^iment  in  sound,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  word,  of  what  can  be  so 
embodied — the  Reeling  of  the  poem, 
which  goes  before,  and  prepares  the 
w'ay  for  the  following  thought — tunes 
the  heart  into  a  receptive  harmony. 
Then  comes  the  new'  arrangement  of 
thought  and  figure  whereby  the  mean¬ 
ing  contained  is  presented  as  it  never 
was  before. — We  give  a  sort  of  para- 
phrastical  synopsis  of  the  poem,  which, 
partly  in  virtue  of  its  disagreeableness, 
will  enable  the  lovers  of  the  song  to 
return  to  it  with  an  increase  of  pleasure. 

The  glory  of  midsummer  mid-day 
upon  mountain,  lake,  and  ruin.  Give 
nature  a  voice  for  her  gladness.  Blow, 
bugle. 

Nature  answers  with  dying  echoes, 
sinking  in  the  midst  of  her  splendor 
into  a  sad  silence. 

Not  so  with  human  nature.  The 
echoes  of  the  word  of  truth  gather  vol¬ 
ume  and  richness  from  every  soul  that 
reechoes  it  to  brother  and  sister  souls. 

With  poets  the  fashion  has  been  to 
contrast  the  stability  and  rejuvenescence 
of  nature  w’ith  the  evanescence  and  unre¬ 
turning  decay  of  humanity  : — 

“Yet  soon  reviving  plants  and  flowers,  anew  shall 
deck  the  plain ; 

The  woods  shall  hear  the  voice  of  Spring,  and 
flcAirish  green  again. 

But  man  forsakes  this  earthly  scene,  ah  I  never 
to  return : 

Shall  any  following  Spring  revive  the  ashes  of 
the  urn  ?  ’’ 

But  our  poet  vindicates  the  eternal 
in  humanity : — 

"  O  love,  they  die  in  yon  rich  sky. 

They  faint  on  hill  or  field  or  river : 

Our  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul, 

And  grow  for  ever  and  for  ever. 

Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying ; 

And  answer,  echoes,  answer.  Dying,  dying,  dying.” 

Is  not  this  a  new  form  to  the  thought 
— a  form  which  makes  us  feel  the  truth 


And  the  gross  matter  by  a  sovereign  might 

Tempers  so  trim . 

For  of  the  soul  the  body  form  doth  take ; 
For  soul  is  form  and  doth  tlie  body  make.” 
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of  it  afresh  ?  And  every  new  em!)odi- 
inent  of  a  known  truth  must  be  a  new 
and  wider  revelation.  No  man  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  seeing;  for  himself  the  whole  of 
any  truth:  he  needs  it  echoe«l  back  to 
him  from  every  soul  in  the  universe  :  .and 
still  its  centre  is  hid  in  the  Father  of 
Lights.  In  so  far,  then,  ns  either  form 
or  thought  is  new,  we  may  grant  the  use 
of  the  word  creation,  modified  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  previous  definitions. 

This  operation  of  the  imairination  in 
choosing,  gathering,  and  vitally  combin¬ 
ing  the  material  of  a  new  revelation, 
may  be  well  illustrated  fiom  a  certain 
employment  of  the  poetic  faculty  in 
which  our  greatest  poets  have  delighted. 
Perceiving  truth  half  hidden  and  half 
revealed  in  the  slow  speech  and  Bt:>m- 
mering  tongue  of  men  who  have  gone 
before  them,  they  have  taken  up  the 
unfinished  form,  and  completed  it;  they 
have,  as  it  were,  rescued  the  soul  of 
meaning  fnun  its  prison  of  uninformed 
crudity,  where  it. sat  like  the  prince  in 
the  “Arabian  Nights,”  h.alf  man,  half 
marble ;  they  have  set  it  free  in  its  own 
form,  in  a  shape,  namely,  which  it  could 
“  through  every  part  imj)re8s.”  Shake- 
spere’s  keen  eye  suggeste<l  many  such 
a  rescue  from  the  tomb — of  a  t.ale  drear¬ 
ily  told — a  tale  which  no  one  now  would 
read,  save  for  the  glorified  form  in  which 
he  has  reembodied  its  true  contents. 
And  from  Tennyson  we  can  produce  one 
specimen  sm.'ill  enough  for  our  use, 
which,  a  mere  chip  from  the  gre:it  mar¬ 
ble  reembodying  the  old  legend  of 
Arthur’s  death,  may,  like  the  hand  of 
Achilles  holding  his  spear  in  the  crowd¬ 
ed  picture, 

“  Stand  for  the  whole  to  be  imagined." 

In  the  “  History  of  Prince  Arthur,” 
when  Sir  Bedivere  returns  after  hiding 
Excalibur  the  first  time,  the  king  asks 
him  w’hat  he  has  seen,  and  he  answers — 

“  Sir,  I  saw  nothing  but  waves  and  wind." 

The  second  time,  to  the  same  question, 
he  answers — 

“  Sir,  I  saw  nothing  but  the  water*  wap,  and 
the  waves  wan." 


•  Ttie  word  wap  is  plain  enough  ;  the  word  lean 
we  cannot  satisfy  ourselves  about.  Had  it  been 
used  with  regard  to  the  water,  it  might  have  been 
worth  remarking  that  waw,  meaning  dark,  gloomy, 


This  answer  Tennyson  has  expanded 
into  the  well-known  lines — 

“  I  heard  the  ripple  washing  in  the  reeds, 

And  the  wild  water  lapping  on  the  crag 

slightly  varied,  for  the  other  occasion, 
into — 

“  I  heard  the  water  lapping  on  the  crag. 

And  the  long  ripple  washing  in  the  reeds." 

Rut,  a.s  to  this  matter  of  creation,  is 
there,  after  all,  I  ask  yet,  any  genuine 
sense  in  which  a  man  may  be  said  to 
create  his  own  thought-forms?  Allow'- 
‘ing  that  a  new  comliination  of  forms 
already  existing  might  lie  called  crea¬ 
tion,  is  the  man,  after  all,  the  author  of 
this  combination?  Did  he,  with  his  will 
and  his  knowledge,  proceed  wdttingly, 
consciously,  to  construct  a  form  wdiich 
should  embody  his  thought  ?  Or  did 
this  form  arise  within  him  without  will 
or  effort  of  his — vivid,  if  not  clear — cer¬ 
tain,  if  not  outlined  ?  Buskin  (:uid  better 
authority  we  do  not  know')  will  .assert 
the  latter,  and  we  think  he  is  right ; 
though  perhaps  he  would  insist  more 
upon  the  absolute  perfection  of  the  vision 
than  we  are  quite  prepared  to  do.  Such 
eTnbodiments  are  not  the  result  of  the 
man’s  intention,  or  of  the  operation  of 
his  conscious  nature.  His  feeling  is  that 
they  are  given  to  him ;  that  from  the 
vast  unknown,  where  time  and  space 
are  not,  they  sudilenly  appear  in  lumi¬ 
nous  writing  upon  the  wall  of  his  con¬ 
sciousness.  Can  it  be  correct,  then,  to 
say  that  he  created  them  ?  Nothing  less 
so,  as  it  seems  to  us.  But,  can  w'e  not 
say  that  they  are  the  creation  of  the 
unconscious  portion  of  his  nature  ?  Yes, 
provided  we  can  understand  th.at  that 
which  is  the  individual,  the  man,  can 
know,  and  not  know  that  it  knows,  can 
create,  .and  yet  be  ignorant  that  virtue 
has  gone  out  of  it.  From  that  unknown 
region  w'e  grant  they  come,  but  not  by 
its  own  blind  working.  Nor,  even  were 


turbid,  is  a  oommon  adjective  to  a  river  in  the  old 
Scotch  ballad.  And  it  might  be  an  adjective  here; 
but  tliat  is  not  likely,  seeing  it  is  conjoined  with 
the  verb  wap.  The  Anglo-Saxon  wanian,  to  de¬ 
crease,  might  be  the  root-word,  perhaps,  (in  the 
sense  of  ta  ebb.)  if  this  water  had  been  the  sea,  and 
nut  a  lake.  But  possibly  the  meaning  it,  “  I  heard 
the  water  whoop  or  wail  aluvd "  (from  Wopan) ; 
and  "  the  waves  whitie  or  bewail  ’  (from  Wanian,  to 
lament).  But  even  then  the  two  verbs  would 
seem  to  predicate  of  transposed  subjects. 
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it  80,  could  any  amount  of  such  produc¬ 
tion,  where  no  will  was  concerned,  be 
dignified  w’ith  the  name  of  creation. 
But  God  sits  in  that  chamber  of  our 
being  in  which  the  candle  of  our  con¬ 
sciousness  goes  out  in  darkness,  and 
sends  forth  from  thence  wondei-ful  gifts 
into  the  light  of  that  understanding 
wdiich  is  His  candle.  Our  hope  lies  in 
no  most  peifect  mechanism  even  of  the 
spirit,  but  in  the  wisdom  wherein  w’e 
live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being. 
Thence  we  hope  for  endless  forms  of 
beauty  informed  of  truth.  If  the  dark 
portion  of  our  own  being  were  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  our  imaginations,  we  might  well 
fear  the  apparition  of  such  monstei’s  as 
would  be  generated  in  the  sickness  of  a 
decay,  which  could  never  feel — only  de¬ 
clare — a  slow  return  toward  primeval 
chaos.  But  the  Maker  is  our  light. 

One  word  more,  ere  we  turn  to  con¬ 
sider  the  culture  of  this  noblest  faculty, 
which  we  might  well  call  the  creative, 
did  we  not  see  a  something  in  God  for 
which  we  w'ould  humbly  keep  our 
mighty  word : — the  fact  that  there  is 
always  more  in  a  work  of  art — w’hich  is 
the  highest  human  result  of  the  embody¬ 
ing  imagination  —  than  the  producer 
himself  perceived  while  he  produced  it, 
seems  to  us  a  strong  reason  for  attribut¬ 
ing  to  it  a  larger  origin  than  the  man 
alone — for  saying  at  the  last,  that  the 
inspiration  of  the  Almighty  shaped  its 
ends. 

We  return  now  to  the  class  which, 
from  the  first,  we  supposed  hostile  to  the 
imagination  and  its  functions  generally. 
Those  belonging  to  it  wrill  now  say  :  “  It 
was  to  no  imagination  such  as  you  have 
been  setting  forth  that  we  were  o|>- 
posed,  but  to  those  w’ild  fancies  and 
vague  reveries  in  which  young  people 
indulge,  to  the  damage  and  loss  of  the 
real  in  the  w’orld  around  them.” 

“  And,”  we  insist,  “  you  would  rectify 
the  matter  by  smothering  the  young 
monster  at  once — because  he  has  wings, 
and,  young  to  their  use,  flutters  them 
about  in  a  way  discomposing  to  your 
nerves,  and  destructive  to  those  notions 
of  propriety  of  which  this  creature — you 
stop  not  to  inquire  whether  angel  or 
pterwlaclyle — has  not  yet  learned  even 
the  existence.  Or,  if  it  is  only  the  crea¬ 
ture’s  vagaries  of  which  you  disapprove, 
why  speaK  of  them  as  fAe  exercise  of  the 
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im.agination  f  As  well  speak  of  religion 
astbe  mother  of  cruelty,  because  religion 
has  given  more  occasion  of  cruelty,  as 
of  all  dishonesty  and  devilry,  than  any 
other  object  of  human  interest.  Are 
we  not  to  worship,  because  our  fore¬ 
fathers  burned  and  stabbed  for  religion  ? 
It  is  more  religion  we  want.  It  is  more 
imagination  we  need.  Be  assured  that 
these  are  but  the  first  vital  motions  of 
that  whose  results,  at  least  in  the  region 
of  science,  you  are  more  than  willing  to 
accejrt.”  That  evil  may  spring  from  the 
imagiiMition,  as  from  everything  except 
the  perfect  love  of  God,  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied.  But  infinitely  worse  evils  would 
be  the  result  of  its  absence.  Selfishness, 
avarice,  sensuality,  cruelty,  would  flour¬ 
ish  tenfold ;  and  the  power  of  Satan 
would  be  well  established  ere  some  chil¬ 
dren  had  begun  to  choose.  Those  who 
would  quell  the  apparently  lawless  toss¬ 
ing  of  the  spirit,  called  the  youthful 
imagination,  w^ould  suppress  all  that  is 
to  grow  out  of  it.  They  fear  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  they  never  felt;  and  instead  of 
cherishing  this  divine  thing,  instead  of 
giving  it  room  and  air  for  he.althful 
growth,  they  W'ould  crush  and  confine 
it  with  but  one  result  of  their  victori¬ 
ous  endeavors — imposthume,  fever,  and 
corruption.  And  the  disastrous  conse¬ 
quences  would  soon  appear  in  the  intel¬ 
lect  likewise  which  they  worship.  Kill 
that  w'hence  spring  the  crude  fancies 
and  wild  day-dreams  of  the  young,  and 
you  will  never  lead  them  beyond  dull 
facts — dull,  because  their  relations  to 
each  other,  and  the  one  life  that  tvorks 
in  them  all,  must  remain  undiscovered. 
Whoever  would  h.ave  his  children  avoid 
this  arid  region  will  do  well  to  allow  no 
teacher  to  approach  them — not  even  of 
mathematics — who  has  no  imagination. 

“But although  ^ood  results  may  appear 
in  a  few  from  the  indulgence  of  the  imagi¬ 
nation,  how  will  it  be  with  the  many  ?” 

We  answer  that  the  antidote  to  indul¬ 
gence  is  development,  not  restraint ;  and 
that  such  is  the  duty  of  the  wise  servant 
of  Him  who  made  the  imagination. 

“  But  will  most  girls,  for  instance,  rise  • 
to  those  useful  uses  of  the  im.agination  ? 
Are  they  not  more  likely  to  exercise  it  in 
building  castles  in  the  air  to  the  neglect 
of  houses  on  the  earth  ?  And  as  the 
world  affords  such  poor  8co|>e  for  the 
ideal,  will  not  this  habit  breed  vain 
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desires  and  v^n  regrets  ?  Is  it  not 
better,  therefore,  to  keep  to  that  which 
is  known,  and  leave  the  rest  ?” 

“  Is  the  world  so  poor  ?  ”  we  ask  in 
return.  The  less  reason,  then,  to  be 
satisfied  with  it ;  the  more  reason  to 
lise  above  it,  into  the  region  of  the  true, 
of  the  eternal,  of  things  as  God  thinks 
them.  This  outward  world  is  but  a 
passing  vision  of  the  pereistent  true. 
We  shall  not  live  in  it  always.  We 
arc  dwellers  in  a  divine  universe  where 
no  desires  are  in  vain,  if  only  they  be 
large  enough.  Nor  even  in  this  world 
do  all  disa[)[»ointinent8  breed  only  vain 
regrets.*  And  as  to  keejung  to  thait 
which  is  known  and  leaving  the  rest — 
how  many  affairs  of  this  world  are  so 
well  defined,  so  capable  of  being  clearly 
understood,  as  not  to  leave  large  spaces 
of  uncertainty,  whose  very  correlate  fac¬ 
ulty  is  the  imagination  ?  Indeed  it  must, 
in  most  things,  work  after  some  fashion, 
filling  the  gaps  after  some  possible  plan, 
before  action  can  even  begin.  In  very 
truth,  a  wise  imagination,  which  is  the 
presence  of  the  spirit  of  God,  is  the  best 
guide  that  m:in  or  woman  can  have ; 
for  it  is  not  the  things  we  see  the  most 
clearly  that  influence  us  the  most  power¬ 
fully;  undefined,  yet  vivid  visions  of 
something  beyond,  something  which 
eye  has  not  seen  nor  car  heard,  have 
far  more  influence  than  any  logical  se¬ 
quences  whereby  the  same  things  may 
be  demonstrated  to  the  intellect.  It  is 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  not  the  clearness 
of  its  outline,  that  determines  its  opera¬ 
tion.  W e  live  by  faith,  and  not  by  sight. 
Put  the  question  to  our  mathematicians 
— only  be  sure  the  question  reaches 
them — whether  they  W'ould  part  with 
the  well-defined  perfection  of  their  dia¬ 
grams,  or  the  dim,  strange,  possibly 
half-obliterated  ch.iracters  woven  in  the 
w’eb  of  their  being:  their  science,  in 
short,  or  their  poetry  ;  their  certainties, 
or  their  hopes;  their  consciousness  of 
knowledge,  or  their  vague  sense  of  that 
which  cannot  be  known  absolutely ;  will 
they  hold  by  their  craft,  or  by  their  inspi- 

•  “  We  will  grieve  not,  rather  find 
Strength  in  what  remains  behind  ; 

In  the  primal  sjmpathj 

Wliich,  tiaving  been,  roust  ever  be; 

In  the  soothing  thoughts  that  spring 
Out  of  human  sufTeriiig ; 

In  the  faith  that  looks  through  death. 

In  jeara  that  bring  the  philesophic  miud.” 


rations ;  by  their  intellects,  or  their  imagi¬ 
nations  ?  If  they  say  the  former  in  each 
alternative,  I  shall  yet  doubt  whether 
the  objects  of  the  choice  are  actually 
before  them,  and  with  equal  presenta¬ 
tion. 

What  can  be  known  must  be  known 
severely ;  but  is  there,  therefore,  no  fac¬ 
ulty  for  those  infinite  lands  of  uncertain¬ 
ty  lying  all  about  the  sphere  hollowed  out 
of  the  dark  by  the  glimmering  lamp 
of  our  knowledge?  Are  they  not  the 
natural  property  of  the  im.agiuation  ? 
there,  for  it,  that  it  may  have  room 
to  grow  ?  there,  th.at  the  m<an  may  learn 
to  imagine  gre.atly  like  God  who  made 
him,  himself  discovering  their  mysteries, 
in  virtue  of  his  following  and  worship¬ 
ping  imagination  ? 

All  that  can  be  said,  then,  tends  to 
enforce  the  culture  of  the  imagination. 
But  the  strongest  argument  of  all  re¬ 
mains  behind.  For,  if  the  w'hole  power 
of  pedantry  should  rise  against  her,  the 
imagination  will  yet  work ;  and  if  not 
for  good,  then  for  evil ;  if  not  for  truth, 
then  for  falsehood ;  if  not  for  life,  then 
for  death  ;  the  evil  alternative  becoming 
the  more  likely  from  the  unnatural  treat¬ 
ment  she  has  exjierienced  from  those 
who  ought  to  have  fostered  her.  The 
pow'er  that  might  have  gone  forth  in 
conceiving  the  noblest  forms  of  action, 
in  realizing  the  lives  of  the  true  hearted 
— the  selt-forgetting,  will  go  forth  in 
building  airy  castles  of  vain  ambition, 
of  boundless  riches,  of  unearned  admira¬ 
tion.  The  imagbiation  that  might  be 
devising  how  to  make  home  blessed, 
or  to  help  the  poor  neighbor,  will  be 
absorbed  in  the  invention  of  the  new 
dress,  or  worse,  in  devising  the  means 
of  procuiing  it.  For,  if  she  be  not 
occupied  with  the  beautiful,  she  will  be 
occupied  by  the  pleasjint ;  that  which 
goes  not  out  to  worship,  will  remain  at 
home  to  be  sensual.  Cultivate  the  mere 
intellect  a.s  you  may,  it  will  never  reduce 
the  passions ;  the  imagination,  seeking 
the  ideal  in  everj'thing,  will  elevate 
them  to  their  true  and  noble  service. 
Seek  not  that  your  sons  and  your 
daughters  should  not  see  visions,  should 
not  dre.am  dreams ;  seek  that  they  should 
seek  true  visions,  that  they  should  dream 
noble  dream.s.  Such  out-going  of  the 
imagination  is  one  with  aspiration,  and 
will  do  more  to  elevate  above  what  is 
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low  and  vile  than  all  possible  inculo.'v- 
tions  of  morality.  Nor  can  Religion  her¬ 
self  ever  rise  up  into  her  own  calm 
home,  her  crystal  shrine,  when  one  of  her 
winjETS,  one  of  the  twain  with  which 
she  flies,  is  thus  broken  or  paralyzed. 

“  The  universe  is  infinitely  wide 
And  oonqnerin;;  Reason,  if  seir-fflorified. 

Can  nowhere  move  uncrossed  by  some  new  wall 
Or  ^If  of  mystery,  which  thou  alone, 
Inuqrinative  Kaith  I  oanst  overleap. 

In  projjress  toward  the  fount  of  love.” 

The  danger  that  lies  in  the  repression 
of  the  imagination  may  be  well  illustra¬ 
ted  from  the  play  of  “  Macl)eth.”  The 
imagination  of  the  hero  (in  him  a  power¬ 
ful  faculty),  representing  how  the  deed 
would  appear  to  others,  and  so  repre¬ 
senting  its  true  nature  to  himself,  was 
his  great  impediment  on  the  path  to 
crime.  Nor  would  he  have  succeeded 
ill  reaching  it,  had  he  not  gone  to  his 
wife  for  help — sought  refuge  from  his 
troublesome  imagination  with  her.  She, 
possessing  far  less  of  the  faculty,  and 
having  dealt  more  destructively  with 
what  she  had,  took  his  hand,  and  led 
him  to  the  deed.  From  her  imagination, 
again,  she  for  her  part  takes  refuge  in 
unbelief  and  denial,  declaiing  to  herself 
and  her  husband  that  there  is  no  reality 
in  its  representations ;  that  there  is  no 
reality  in  anything  beyond  the  present 
effect  it  produces  on  the  mind  upon 
which  it  operates ;  that  intellect  and 
courage  are  equal  to  any,  even  an  evil 
emergency  ;  and  that  no  harm  will  come 
to  those  who  can  rule  themstdves  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  own  will.  Still,  however, 
finding  her  imagination,  and  yet  more 
that  of  her  hu^and,  troublesome,  she 
effects  a  marvellous  combination  of 
materialism  and  idealism,  and  a.sserts 
that  things  are  not,  cannot  be,  and  shall 
not  be,  more  or  other  than  people  choose 
to  think  them.  She  says — 

“  These  deeds  must  nol  be  thought 
Alter  these  ways ;  so,  it  will  make  us  mad.” 

“  The  sleeping  and  the  dead 
Are  but  as  pictures.” 

But  she  had  over-estimated  the  power 
of  her  will,  and  under-estimated  that  of 
her  imagination.  Her  will  was  the  one 
thing  in  her  that  was  bad,  without  root 
or  support  in  the  universe ;  while  her 
imagination  was  the  voice  of  God  him¬ 
self  out  of  her. own  unknown  being. 
The  choice  of  no  man  or  woman  can  long 


determine  how  or  what  he  or  she  shall 
think  of  things.  Lady  .MTicbeth’s  im:igi- 
nation  would  not  be  repi-essed  beyond 
its  appointed  period— a  time  determined 
by  laws  of  her  being,  over  which  she  had 
no  control.  It  arose,  at  length,  as  from 
the  dead,  oversh.adowing  her  w'ith  all 
the  blackness  of  her  crime.  The  woman 
who  drank  strong  drink  th.at  she  might 
murder,  dared  not  sleep  without  a  light 
by  her  bed;  rose  and  walke<l  in  the 
night,  a  sleepless  spirit  in  a  sleeping 
b(^y,  rubbing  the  spotted  hand  of  her 
dreams,  which,  often  as  water  had 
cle.ared  it  of  the  deed,  yet  smelt  so  in 
li^r  sleeping  nostrils,  that  all  ttie  per¬ 
fumes  of  Arabia  would  not  sw'eeten  it. 
Thus  her  long  down-trodden  imagination 
rose  and  took  vengeance,  even  through 
those  senses  which  she  had  thought  to 
subordinate  to  her  wicked  will. 

But  all  this  is  of  the  imagination  itself, 
and  fitter,  therefore,  for  illustration  than 
for  argument.  Let  us  come  to  facts. — 
Dr.  I’ritchard,  lately  executed  for  mur¬ 
der,  had  no  lack  of  that  invention, 
W'hich  is,  as  it  were,  the  intellect  of  the 
im.agination — its  lowest  form.  One  of 
the  clergymen  who,  at  his  own  request, 
attended  the  prisoner,  went  through 
indescribable  horrors  in  the  vain  en¬ 
deavor  to  induce  the  man  sinqily  to 
cease  from  lying:  one  invention  after 
another  followed  the  most  earnest  assev¬ 
erations  of  truth.  The  eflfect  proiluced 
u;>on  us  by  this  clergyman’s-  rejKirt  of 
his  exjMjrience  was  a  mor.al  dismay, 
such  as  we  had  never  felt  with  regard 
to  human  being,  and  drew  from  us  the 
exclamation,  **  The  man  could  have  had 
no  imagin.ation.”  The  reply  was,  “  None 
whatever.”  Never  seeking  true  or  high 
things,  caring  only  for  appearances,  and 
therefore,  for  inventions,  he  had  left  his 
imagination  all  undeveloped,  and  when 
it  represented  his  own  inner  condition  to 
him,  had  repressed  it,  until  it  was  nearly 
destroyed,  and  what  remained  of  it  was 
set  on  fire  of  hell.*  ' 

Miin  is  “  the  roof  and  crown  of  things.” 

*  One  of  the  best  weekly  papers  in  Loudon, 
evidently  as  much  in  ignorance  of  the  man  as  of 
the  facts  of  tbe  case,  spoke  of  Dr.  MacI.«od  as 
having  been  engaged  in  “  whitewashing  the  mur¬ 
derer  for  heaven.”  So  far  is  this  from  a  true 
representation,  that  Dr.  MacLeod  actually  refused 
to  pray  with  him,  telling  him  that  if  there  was  a 
bell  to  go  to,  be  must  go  to  it 
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He  is  the  world,  and  more.  Therefore  “  The  first  stocke  was  full  of  rightwisnea, 


the  chief  scope  of  his  imagination,  next 
to  God  who  made  him,  will  be  the  world 
in  relation  to  his  own  life  therein.  Will 
he  do  better  or  worse  in  it  if  this  ima<;i- 
nntioii,  touched  to  tine  issues  and  having 
free  scope,  present  him  with  noble  pic¬ 
tures  of  relationship  and  duty,  of  posBil)le 
elevation  of  character  and  attainable 
justice  of  behavior,  of  friendship  and 
of  love ;  and,  above  all,  of  all  these  in 
that  life,  to  understand  which  as  a  whole, 
must  ever  be  the  loftiest  jispiralion  of 
this  noblest  jKjw'er  of  huni.anity  ?  Will 
a  woman  lead  a  more  or  less  troubled 
life,  that  the  sights  and  sounds  of  nature 
break  through  the  crust  of  gathering 
anxiety,  and  remind  her  of  the  peace  of 
the  Hlies  and  the  well-being  of  the  birds 
of  the  air  ?  Or  will  life  be  less  interest¬ 
ing  to  her,  that  the  lives  of  her  neigh¬ 
bors,  instead  of  passing  like  shadows 
upon  a  wall,  assume  a  consistent  whole¬ 
ness,  forming  themselves  into  stories  and 
])ha«es  of  life  ?  Will  she  not  hereby  love 
more  and  talk  less  ?  Or  will  she  be  more 

unlikely  to  make  a  good  match - ? 

Hut  here  we  arrest  ourselves  in  bewil¬ 
derment  over  the  word  ffood,  and  seek 
to  rearrange  our  thoughts.  If  what 
mothers  mean  by  a  good  match,  is  the 
alliance  of  a  man  of  position  and  means 
— or  let  them  throw  intellect,  manners, 
and  personal  advantages  into  the  same 
scale— if  this  be  all,  then  we  grant  the 
daughter  of  cultivated  imagination  may 
Jiot  be  manageable — will  probably  be 
obstinate.  We  hope  she  will  l>e  obsti¬ 
nate  enough.*  But  will  the  girl  be  less 
likely'  to  imirry  a  gentleman^  in  the  grand 
old  meaning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  it  was  no  irreverence  to  call  our 
Lord 

“  Tho  first  true  gentleman  tliat  ever  breathed ;  ’’ 

or  in  that  of  the  fourteenth? — when 
Chaucer  teaching  “  whom  is  worthy  to 
be  called  gentill,  writes  thus: — 

*  Let  women  who  feel  the  wrongs  of  tlieir 
kind  teach  women  to  be  high-miudt^'  in  their 
relation  to  men,  and  they  will  do  more  fur  the 
social  elevation  of  woman,  and  the  establishment 
of  their  rights,  whatever  those  rights  may  be,  than 
by  any  amount  of  intellectual  development  or 
noisy  assertion  of  equality.  Nor  if  they  are  other 
than  mere  partisans  wi!l  they  refuse  the  attempt, 
because  in  its  success  men  will,  after  all,  be  equal, 
if  not  greater  gainers,  if  only  thereby  they  should 
be  feelingly  persuaded  what  they  are. 


Trewe  of  his  worde,  sober,  pitous  and  free, 
Clene  of  his  goste,  and  loved  besinesse. 
Against  the  vice  of  slouth  in  honeste ; 

And  but  his  beire  love  vertue  as  did  he. 

He  is  not  gentill  though  he  rich  some. 

All  weare  he  miter,  crowne,  or  diademe.” 

Will  sbo  be  less  likely  to  marry  one 
who  honors  women,  and  for  their  sakes, 
as  well  as  his  own,  honors  himself?  Or 
to  sj)eak  from  what  many  would  regard 
as  the  mother’s  side  of  the  question — 
will  the  girl  be  more  likely,  because  of 
such  a  culture  of  her  imagination,  to  re¬ 
fuse  the  wise,  true-hearted,  generous  rich 
man,  and  fail  in  love  with  the  talking, 
verse-making  fool,  because  he  is  poor,  as 
if  that  were  a  virtue  for  which  ho  had 
striven  ?  The  highest  imagination  and 
the  lowliest  common-sense  are  always 
on  one  side. 

For  the  end  of  imagination  is  harmo¬ 
ny.  A  right  imagination,  being  the  re¬ 
flex  of  the  creation,  will  fall  in  with  the 
divine  order  of  things  as  the  highest 
form  of  its  own  o{>eration  ;  “  will  tune  its 
instrument  here  at  the  door”  to  the 
.divine  harmonies  within  ;  w’ill  be  content 
alone  with  growth  towards  the  divine 
idea,  w'hich  inclinles  all  that  is  beautiful 
in  the  imperfect  imaginations  of  men ; 
will  know  that  every  deviation  from  that 
grbwth  is  downward  ;  and  will  there¬ 
fore  send  the  man  forth  from  its  loftiest 
representations  to  do  the  commonest 
duty  of  the  most  wearisome  calling  in  a 
hearty  and  hojHiful  spii-it.  This  is  the 
work  of  the  right  imagination  ;  and  to¬ 
wards  this  work  every  imagination,  in 
proiMjrtion  to  the  rightne.'is  that  is  in  it, 
will  tend.  The  reveries  even  of  tho  wise 
man  will  make  him  stronger  for  his 
work ;  his  dreaming  as  well  as  his  think¬ 
ing  will  render  him  sorry  for  past  failure, 
and  hopefid  of  future  success. 

To  come  now  to  the  culture  of  the 
imagination.  Its  development  is  one  of 
the  main  ends  of  tho  divine  education 
of  life  with  all  its  eft'orts  and  experiences. 
Therefore  the  tirNt  and  essential  means 
lor  its  culture  must  be  an  ordering  of 
our  life  toward  harmony  with  its  ideal 
in  the  mind  of  God.  As  he  that  is  will¬ 
ing  to  do  the  will  of  the  Father,  shall 
know’  of  the  doctrine,  so,  we  doubt  not, 
he  that  will  do  the  will  of  The  Poet, 
shall  behold  the  Beautiful.  For  all  is 
God's;  and  the  man  who  is  growing 
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into  harmony  with  Hio  will,  is  growing  that  upon  no  matter  shall  he  go  on  talk- 
into  harmony  with  himself ;  all  the  hid-  ing  foolishly.  Let  him  be  as  fanciful  as 
den  glories  of  his  being  are  coming  out  he  may,  but  let  him  not,  even  in  his 
into  the  light  of  humble  consciousness;  fancj,  sin  against  fancy’s  sense  ;  for  fancy 
so  that  at  the  last  he  shall  be  a  pure  has  its  laws  as  certainly  as  the  most  ordi* 
microcosm,  faithfully  reflecting,  after  his  nary  business  of  life.  When  he  is  silly, 
manner,  the  mighty  macrocosm.  We  let  him  know  it,  and  be  ashamed, 
believe,  therefore,  that  nothing  will  do  But  where  this  association  with  nature 
so  much  for  the  intellect  or  the  imagi-  is  but  occasionally  jHissible,  recourse 
nation  as  being  good — we  do  not  mean  must  be  had  to  literature.  In  books,  we 
after  any  formula  or  any  creed,  but  not  only  have  store  of  all  results  of  the 
simply  after  the  faith  of  Him  who  did  imagimition,  but  in  them,  as  in  her  work- 
the  will  of  his  Father  in  heaven.  shop,  we  may  behold  her  embodying 

But  if  we  speak  of  direct  means  for  before  our  very  eyes,  in  music  of  sjK*cch, 
the  culture  of  the  imagination,  the  whole  in  wonder  of  words,  till  her  work,  like  a 
is  comprised  in  two  words — food  and  golden  dish  set  with  shining  jewels,  and 
exercise.  If  you  want  strong  arms,  take  adorned  by  the  hands  of  the  cunning 
animal  food,  and  row.  Feed  your  workm.an,  8t.ands  finished  before  us.  In 
imagination  with  food  convenient  for  it,  this  kind,  then,  the  bi^st  must  be  set 
and  exercise  it,  not  in  the  contortions  of  before  the  learner,  that  he  may  eat  and 
the  acrobat,  but  in  the  movements  of  not  be  satisfied ;  for  the  finest  products 
the  gymnast.  And  first  for  the  food.  of  the  imagination  arc  of  the  best  nour- 
Goethe  has  told  us  that  the  way  to  ishment  for  the  beginnitigs  of  that  imagi- 
develop  the  {esthetic  faculty  is  to  have  nation.  And  the  mind  of  the  teacher 
constantly  before  our  eyes,  that  is,  in  the  must  mediate  between  the  work  of  art 
room  we  most  frequent,  some  work  of  and  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  bringing 
the  best  attainable  art.  This  will  teach  them  together  in  the  vital  contact  of 
us  to  refuse  the  evil  and  choose  the  good,  intelligence ;  directing  the  observation 
It  will  plant  itself  in  our  minds  and  be-  to  the  Hues  of  expression,  the  points  of 
come  our  counsellor.  Involuntarily,  tin-  force ;  and  helping  the  mind  to  repose 
consciously,  we  shall  compare  with  its  upon  the  whole,  so  that  no  separable 
perfection  everything  that  comes  before  beauties  shall  lead  to  a  neglect  of  the 
us  for  judgment.  Now,  although  no  gco]>e — that  is,  the  shape  or  form  corn- 
better  advice  could  be  given,  it  involves  plete.  And  ever  he  must  seek  to  show 
one  danger,  that  of  narrowness.  And  excellence,  rather  than  t.alk  about  it,  giv- 
not  easily,  ill  dread  of  this  danger,  would  ing  the  thing  itself,  that  it  may  grow 
one  change  his  tutor,  and  so  procure  into  the  mind,  and  not  a  eulogy  of  his 
variety  of  instruction.  But  in  the  cul-  own  upon  the  thing  ;  isolating  the  point 
ture  of  his  imagination,  books,  although  worthy  of  remark,  rather  than  making 
not  the  only,  are  the  re.adiest  means  of  many  remarks  upon  the  point, 
supplying  the  food  convenient  for  it,  and  Especially  must  he  endeavor  to  show 
a  hundred  books  may  be  had  where  even  the  spiritual  scaffolding  or  skeleton  of 
one  work  of  art  of  the  right  sort  is  any  work  of  art ;  those  main  ideas  upon 
unattainable,  seeing  such  must  be  of  which  the  shape  is  constructed,  and 
some  size  as  well  as  of  thorough  excel-  around  w’hich  the  rest  group  as  minis- 
lence.  And  in  variety  alone  is  safety  tering  dependencies, 
from  the  danger  of  the  convenient  food  But  he  will  not,  therefore,  pass  over 
becoming  the  inconvenient  mo<lel.  that  intellectual  structure  without  which 

Let  me  suppose,  then,  that  one  who  the  other  could  not  be  manifested.  lie 
himself  justly  estimates  the  imagination  will  not  forget  the  builder  while  he  ad- 
is  anxious  to  develojie  its  operation  in  his  mires  the  architect.  While  he  dwells 
child.  No  doubt  the  best  beginning,  with  delight  on  the  relation  of  the  pecu- 
especially  if  the  child  be  young,  is  an  liar  arch  to  the  meaning  of  the  whole 
acquaiutance  with  nature,  m  w'hich  let  cathedral,  he  will  not  think  it  needless 
him  be  encouraged  to  observe  vital  phe-  to  explain  the  principles  on  which  it  is 
nomena,  to  put  things  together,  to  spec-  constructed,  or  even  how  those  princi- 
ulate  from  what  he  sees  to  what  he  does  pies  are  carried  out  in  actual  process, 
not  see.  But  let  earnest  care  be  taken  Neither  yet  will  the  tracery  of  its  win- 
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dow8,  the  foliage  of  its  crockets,  or  the 
fretting  of  its  mouldings  be  forgotten. 
Every  beauty  will  have  its  word,  only 
all  beauties  will  be  subordinated  to  the 
final  beauty — that  is,  the  unity  of  the 
whole. 

Thus  doing,  he  shall  perform  the  true 
office  of  friendship.  He  will  introduce 
his  pupil  into  the  society  which  he  him¬ 
self  prizes  most,  surrounding  him  with 
the  genial  presence  of  the  high-minded, 
that  this  good  company  may  work  its 
own  kind  in  him  who  frequents  it. 

Hut  he  wrill  likewise  seek  to  turn  him 
aside  from  such  company,  whether  of 
books  or  of  men,  as  might  tend  to  lower 
his  reverence,  his  choice,  or  his  standard. 
He  will,  therefore,  discourage  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  reading,  and  that  worse  than  waste 
which  consists  in  skimming  the  books  of 
a  circulating  library.  He  knows  that  if 
a  book  is  worth  reading  at  all,-it  is  worth 
n?adlng  w'ell ;  and  that,  if  it  is  not  w’orth 
reading,  it  is  only  to  the  accomplished 
reader  that  it  can  be  worth  skimming. 
He  will  seek  to  make  him  discern,  not 
merely  between  the  good  and  the  evil, 
but  between  the  good  and  the  not  so 
good.  And  this  not  for  the  sake  of 
sharpening  the  intellect,  still  less  of  gener¬ 
ating  that  self-satisfaction  which  is  the 
closest  attendant  upon  criticism,  but  for 
the  sake  of  choosing  the  best  path  and 
the  b(*st  companions  upon  it.  A  spirit 
of  criticism  for  the  sake  of  distinguishing 
only,  or,  far  worse,  for  the  sake  of  hav¬ 
ing  one’s  opinion  ready  upon  demand,  is 
not  merely  repulsive  to  all  true  thinkers, 
but  is,  in  itself,  destructive  of  all  think¬ 
ing.  A  spirit  of  criticism  for  the  sake 
of  the  truth — a  spirit  that  does  not  start 
from  its  chamber  at  every  noise,  but 
waits  till  its  presence  is  desired — cannot, 
indeed,  gurmsh  the  house,  but  can  sweet) 
it  clean.  Were  there  enough  of  such 
wise  criticism,  there  would  be  ten  times 
the  study  of  the  best  writers  of  the  past, 
and  perhaps  one-tenth  of  the  admiration 
for  the  ephemeral  productions  of  the 
day.  A  gathered  mountain  of  misplaced 
worships  wotild  bo  swept  into  the  sea  by 
the  study  of  one  good  book ;  and  while 
what  was  good  in  an  inferior  book  would 
still  be  aiimired,  the  relative  position  of 
the  book  would  be  altered,  and  its  influ¬ 
ence  lessened. 

Speaking  of  true  learning,  Lord  Ba¬ 
con  says ;  It  taketh  aw&y  vain  admi¬ 


ration  of  anything,  which  ia  the  root  of 
all  weakneaa''* 

The  right  teacher  would  have  his  pu- 
pil  easy  to  please,  but  ill  to  satisfy  ; 
ready  to  enjoy,  unready  to  embrace ; 
keen  to  discover  beauty,  slow  to  say, 
“Here  will  I  dwell.” 

But  he  will  not  confine  his  instructions 
to  the  region  of  art.  He  will  encourage 
him  to  read  history  with  an  eye  eager 
for  the  dawning  figure  of  the  past.  He 
will  especially  show  him  that  a  great 
part  of  the  Bible  is  only  thus  to  be  un¬ 
derstood  ;  and  that  the  constant  and 
consistent  way  of  God,  to  be  discovered 
in  it,  is  in  fact  the  key  to  all  history. 

In  the  history  of  individuals,  as  well, 
he  will  try  to  show  him  how  to  put  sign 
and  token  together,  constructing  not 
indeed  a  whole,  but  a  probable  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  whole. 

And,  again,  while  showing  him  the 
reflex  of  nature  in  the  poets,  he  will  not 
be  s.atisfied  without  semling  him  to  Na¬ 
ture  herself;  urging  him  in  country 
rambles  to  keep  open  eyes  for  the  sweet 
fa.sbionings  an«l  blendings  of  her  opera¬ 
tion  around  him ;  and  in  city  wal^  to 
watch  the  “  human  face  divine.” 

Once  more :  he  will  point  out  to  him 
the  essential  difference  between  reverie 
anti  thought ;  between  dreaming  and 
im.agining.  He  will  te.ach  him  not  to 
mistake  fancy,  either  in  himself  or  in 
others  for  imagination,  and  to  beware 
of  hunting  after  resemblances  that  carry 
with  them  no  interi)retation. 

Such  training  is  not  solely  fitted  for 
the  possible  development  of  artistic  fac¬ 
ulty.  Few,  in  this  world,  will  ever  be 
able  to  utter  what  they  feel.  Fewer 
still  will  be  able  to  utter  it  in  forms  of 
their  own.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that 
there  should  be  many  such.  But  it  is 
necessary  that  all  should  feel.  It  is  ne¬ 
cessary  that  all  should  understand  and 
imagine  the  good ;  that  all  should  be¬ 
gin,  at  least,  to  follow  and  find  out  God. 

“  The  glory  of  God  is  to  conceal  a 
thing,  but  the  glory  of  the  king  is  to 
find  it  out,”  says  Solomon.  “  As  if,” 
remarks  Bacon  on  the  pas8.age,  “  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  innocent  play  of  children,  the 
Divine  Majesty  took  delight  to  hide  his 
works,  to  the  end  to  have  them  found 
out ;  and  as  if  kings  could  not  obtain  a 
gfeater  honor  than  to  bo  God’s  play¬ 
fellows  in  that  game.” 
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One  more  quotation  from  tlie  book  of 
Ecclesiastes,  setting  forth  both  the  ne¬ 
cessity  we  are  under  to  imagine,  and 
the  comfort  that  our  imagining  cannot 
outstrip  God’s  making. 

“  I  have  seen  the  travail  which  God 
hath  given  to  the  sons  of  men  to  be  ex- 
ercis^  in  it.  He  hath  made  everything 
beautiful  in  his  time;  also  he  hath  set 
the  world  in  their  heart,  so  that  no  man 
can  find  out  the  work  that  God  maketh 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end.” 

Thus  to  be  playfellows  with  God  in 
this  game,  the  little  ones  may  gather 
their  dairies  and  follow  their  painted 
moths ;  the  child  of  the  kingdom  may 
pore  u[)on  the  lilies  of  the  field,  and 
gather  faith  as  the  birds  of  the  air  their 
food  from  the  leafless  hawthorn,  ruddy 
with  the  stores  God  has  laid  up  for  them ; 
and  the  man  of  science 

“  may  sit  and  rightly  spell 
or  every  star  tliat  heaven  doth  shew, 

And  every  herb  tliat  sips  tlie  dew ; 

Till  old  experience  do  attain 
To  something  like  proplietic  strain. 


Fraser’s  Msgaztoe. 

THE  CLASSICS  IN  TRANSLATIONS. 

We  seem  to  be  arriving  at  a  general 
agreement  on  the  question  of  the  part 
which  the  ancient  literature  ought  to 
play  in  a  liberal  education.  Some  thirty- 
rive  years  ago,  when  all  such  subjects 
were  discusseil  with  great  energy,  it 
seemed  possible  that  the  reaction  against 
Latin  and  Greek  might  be  pushed  to  an 
extent  very  dangerous  to  tlie  culture  of 
the  country,  lint  what  strikes  one  in 
watching  the  discussion  in  our  own  time 
is,  that  the  old  tongues  receive  support 
from  quarters  where  their  partisans  feel 
liardly  entitled  to  look  for  it.  Let  a 
general  reader,  for  instance,  turn  over 
the  highly  interesting  blue-books  con¬ 
taining  the  Hepoit  of  the  Commission 
on  Public  Schools.  He  will  think  it 
quite  natural  that  the  orthodox  doctrine 
on  the  subject  of  classical  education 
should  be  maintained — as  it  is  with 
great  elegance  and  ingenuity — by  a 
man  like  Dr.  Temple,  of  Rugby.  13ut 
he  will  scarcely  be  prepared  for  the 
friendly  tone  towards  it  of  Profes^br 
Owen,  who  represents  a  class  of  subjects 


with  which  it  is  supposed  to  interfere 
unjustly ;  or  of  Dr.  Max  Mftller,  who, 
as  a  Professor  of  Modern  Languages, 
might  be  imagined  to  hold  his  office 
aggrieved  by  its  predominance.  Even 
these  cases,  however,  will  startle  him 
less  than  the  discourse  of  Mr.  Mill,  as 
Rector  of  St.  Andrew’s,  where  a  phi¬ 
losopher  of  the  most  advanced  type  is 
found  defending  the  ancient  system  with 
a  decision  as  rem.arkable  as  his  ability. 
There  are  still  differences  of  opinion  on 
details, — such  as  the  degree  of  prom¬ 
inence  which  ought  to  he  given  to 
Latin  and  Greek  composition,  and  so 
forth.  But  there  is  substantial  agree¬ 
ment  ••unong  men  of  the  greatest  weight 
in  all  positions',  as  to  the  main  fact,  tliat 
the  classics  ought  to  continue  to  be  the 
basis  of  the  liigher  education.  Other 
studies  are  properly  receiving  more  at¬ 
tention  than  they  used  to  do.  But  the 
corner-stone  of  the  edifice  will  still  be 
taken  from  the  Greek  temple  and  the 
Roman  bridge;  from  the  race' w'hich 
taught  Europe  to  think  and  feel,  and  the 
race  which  taught  Eurojte  to  organize 
and  govern. 

People  are  apt,  however,  to  forget  the 
essentially  tw'ofold  and  peculiar  position 
of  the  classical  writers,  arising  from  the 
fact  that  their  books  are  not  only  works 
of  literature  but  school  books.  Tennyson 
is  a  poet ;  but  Horace  is  a  poet  and  a 
schoolmaster  at  the  same  time ;  and  the 
natural  result  is  that  many  who  have  reiid 
him  in  bophood,  lay  him  by  afterwards 
as  something  belonging  to  their  boyish 
years.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  less  true 
of  Horace  than  of  nearly  any  other 
ancient ;  but  it  is  true  of  them  all,  and 
his  name  will  do  to  point  onr  illustration. 
Every  man  of  the  world  must  be  sur^ 
prised  at  the  rarity,  even  among  highly 
educated  men,  of  men  who  continue  to 
read  the  classical  literature  as  a  litera¬ 
ture ,  who  turn  from  Byron  and  De 
Musset  to  Catullus  or  the  Greek  An¬ 
thology  ;  and  from  Chatham  and  Erskine 
to  Demosthenes  and  Cicero;  with  the 
feeling  that  they  are  comparing  brothers 
who  differ  in  language  and  period,  but 
arc  akin  in  genius  and  aspiration.  Many 
lose  the  power  of  the  familiar  perusal  of 
these  masters  by  continuous  neglect  of 
the  language;  and  some  indeed  have, 
W'ith  every  advantage,  failed  to  attain 
it.  Of  many  more  it  may  be  said  that 
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“  the  world  is  too  much  with  thorn,” — 
with  all  its  stiujfuflos  .and  toniptutions, — 
for  th.at  kind  of  thinpf;  while  the  im¬ 
mense  extent  of  modern  literature  offers 
to  others  u  more  intelleetiial  excuse. 
Hut  outside  the  comparatively  small 
circle  of  the  most  hii^hly  educated  class, 
lies  a  vast  ho<ly  of  intelligent  men,  (‘.ager 
for  knowledge,  fond  of  reading,  but  to 
w  hom,  from  their  want  of  early  training 
in  the  subject,  the  Greek  ami  Latin 
authors  must  forever  remain, — as  re¬ 
gards  the  originals, — a  fountain  sealed 
uj).  Now,  are  either  of  the  types  of 
M'hich  we  have  been  s}»eaking, — those 
who  have  forgotten  their  c!.as>ics,  and 
those  who  never  knew  them, — quite 
aw'are  of  all  the  extent  of  the  material 
.at  tlieir  dis|)osal,  with  which  to  make 
up  for  the  deticiency?  Have  they  any 
conception  of  the  .amount,  or  the  ex¬ 
cellence,  of  those  translations  of  the 
clas.sics,  whi<-h  from  the  great  age  of 
£li/.alH‘tli  <lifw  awards  have  fortned  such 
an  important  part  of  the  literature  of 
England?  We  think  not.  We  think 
that  the  translators  are  unreasonably 
neglected  ;  and  we  propose  to  illustrate 
our  statement,  jtartly  by  showing  the 
utility  of  such  versions ;  and  partly  by 
noticing  the  best  specimens  of  them,  on 
such  an  humble  scale  as  the  limits  of  a 
Magazine  permit.  , 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  easy  to  ex¬ 
aggerate  the  fiegree  to  which  translation 
has  been  useful  in  the  m<»dern  world. 
The  Greek  writers,  to  begin  with,  were 
invariably  published  long  after  the  re¬ 
vival  of  letters  with  Latin,  v^'rsions ;  and 
some  Latin  versions,  like  the  celebrated 
Plato  of  Marsilius  Ficinus,  from  an  MS. 
of  the  Me<liei  family,  siqtplied  the  Pla¬ 
tonic  doctrines  to  whole  generations  of 
scholars.  It  is  probable  that  ilacon 
read  the  Greek  philosophers  in  Latin, 
Avhicb  has  always,  indeed,  been  the  more 
literary  language  in  modern  Europe, 
of  the  two;  and  what  may  confidently 
be  assumed  of  B.acon,  may  be  fairly  con- 
jectured-of  other  great  men.  But  ver¬ 
nacular  translation  has  even  a  more  il¬ 
lustrious  history.  The  Fit>y<7  of  Phaer, 
the  Homer  of  Chapman,  the  Seneca  and 
Miny  of  Holland  were,  as  Warton  says, 
“  the  classics  of  Shakspeare  w'hile  Sir 
Thomas  North’s  Plutarch's  Lives, 
rendered  from  the  French  of  Amyot, 
Bishop  of  Auxerre,  fitrnished  him  with 
New  Series — VoL  VI.,  No.  3. 


the  materijils  from  which  he  constructed 
Cthiolanus,  Julius  Co’sar,  and  Antony 
and  Clcft^ifra.  North’s  Plutarch  w'as, 
beyond  doubt,  the  PhUarch  of  Claren¬ 
don  and  Sidney,  as  the  Drydeni.an  and 
Langhornian  versions  were  of  later 
generations.  It  was  in  a  French  transla¬ 
tion  that  Uousseau  read  Idutarch,  and 
Napoleon,  too,  who  loved  him  so  well.* 
Frederick  the  Great  j)erused  the  classics 
in  French.  A  translation  of  Caesar’s 
Comtnentaries  w'as  one  of  three  larnks 
which  alw.ays  lay  within  reach  by  the 
bedside  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  and 
it  is  in  translations,  we  believe,  that  the 
j)re8ent  Emperor  of  the  Frenc4i  stmlies 
the  history  of  the  great  Kom.an.  With 
so  much  high  association  in  its  favor, 
translation  can  hardly  be  accuset^  of 
want  of  dignity.  There  is  no  doubt  an 
impression  tluit  .all  transhition  must  be  a 
faint  image  of  tlm  original,  which  indis- 
j)oses  m.any  people  to  tneddle  with  it. 
.\nd  this  impression  is  not  w'holly  un- 
reason.ab!e.  Witlnmt  going  so  far  as 
Lamartine  <iid,  when  he  said  that  no¬ 
body  could  be  tran.slated,  we  may  admit 
that  very  excellent  rendering  is  rare — 
as  rare,  as  very  excellent  origin.al  writing. 
But  we  must  not  make  the  case  worse 
than  it  is ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  there  is 
nuich  more  first-rate  translation,  than  is 
commonly  believed  ;  and,  in  the  next 
place,  it  is  by  no  means  of  e<^ual  im¬ 
portance  how  well  each  other  is  dealt 
with.  The  f>oets  lose  most ;  and  those 
historians,  like  Tacitu.s,  who  have  a  very 
striking  and  peculi.ar  and  distinctive 
manner,  and  stand  alone  in  their  art, 
with  Pembrandt  in  Painting,  or  Rabelais 
in  comic  fiction.  Hut  sometimes  even 
these  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  man  of 
genius;  while  authors  in  whom  style  is 
less  important  or  rem.arkable  may  be 
less  skilfully  handled,  with  little  com¬ 
parative  mischief.  Plutarch  is  quite  as  ’ 
enjoyable  in  English  as  in  Greek;  and 
all  a  sensible  reader  would  care  for  in 
Engli^h  Pliny  the  Elder,  or  Quintilian, 
or  Athensens,  would  be  some  reasonable 
guarantee  fyr  its  awuracy.  In  short,  by 
reading  the  cream  of  the  tran.slations  of 
the  poets,  and  contenting  himself  with 
good  business-like  ones  of  the  other 
books  of  anti(piity,  .an  English  reader 
may  ac*iuire  not  only  a  mass  of  positive 
knowledge  about  the  ancient  world,  but 
a  very  fair  notion  of  the  type  and  char¬ 
ts 
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ftcter  of  the  {jcnius  of  the  most  wonder¬ 
ful  of  its  writers.  He  will  do  well,  of 
,  course,  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  old 
*  from  a  good  cLassical  map, 

and  with  the  antiquities,  from  some 
lucid,  solid  book,  like  the  Roman  An- 
tiqwUie*  of  Professor  Ramsav, — a  worthy 
Ortek  companion  of  which  is  much 
^wanted.  We  assume,  too,  that  he  is 
not  likely  to  l)e  ignorant  of  the  l>est 
works  in  his  own  language  on  the  history 
of  the  classical  nations,  such  as  those  of 
Dr.  Arnold  and  Mr.  Grote ;  or  that,  at 
least,  he  has  learned  the  general  facts  of 
their  history  from  the  narratives  of  gt>od 
school-books  of  the  stamp  of  those  of 
Keightley  and  Dr.  Schmitz.  For,  with¬ 
out  collateral  knowledge  of  these  differ- 
en^kinds,  much  in  the  mere  text  of  the 
ancients  would  be  unintelligitde,  or  halt- 
intelligible ;  and  the  whole  literature 
would  have  a  vague,  unfeal  air  es-sentially 
disappointing. 

Translations  of  the  Homeric  poems — 
especially  of  the  Iliad — have  been  so 
numerous  lately  that  the  subject  threat¬ 
ens  to  become  weaiisome.  And  yet  we 
are  still  without  any  work  which  ade¬ 
quately  represents  all  the  qualities  of 
the  Iliad,  We  are  still  obliged  to 
select  from  the  mass  of  versions  (form¬ 
ing  a  literature  in  themselves)  those 
which  best  express — each  in  its  own 
way — some  characteristic  of  the  incom¬ 
parable  originaL  Homer’s  is  the  only 
poetry  existing  which  combines  the  true, 
fresh  homeliness,  simplicity,  and  nature 
of  the  primeval  w’orld  witli  a  grandeur 
of  thought  and  felicity  of  expression 
which  the  most  civilized  ages  can  never 
sufficiently  admire.  Here  lies  the  difli- 
cnlty  of  reproducing  him  in  a  ino<lern 
language ;  and  we  must  be  content  to 
gather  something  of  the  different  ele¬ 
ments  of  his  charms  from  translators  sep¬ 
arated  by  whole  generations.  Chapman, 
Pope,  and  Lord  Derby,  may  be  drawn 
out  from  the  multitude,  and  may  stand 
for  representatives  of  various  kinds  of 
merit,  and  of  the  qualities  of  three 
queenly  ages,  each  of  whi^h  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  characteristic  type  of  thought 
and  taste.  Chapman  is  the  most  essen¬ 
tially  poetical  of  the  group.  His  old- 
fashioned  poem,  in  fourteen-syllable 
metre,  with  the  ballad  lilt  in  its  simple 
music,  lies,  by  its  very  oddity,  nearer 
the  antique  world  than  the  conventional 
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brilliance  of  Pope,  or  the  somewhat  se¬ 
vere  and  stately  elegance — the  consoioas 
and  cultivated  simplicity — of  Lord  Der¬ 
by.  Chapman  catches,  with  jteouliar 
success,  tlie  “infantine,  familiar  clas]) 
of  tldngs  divine,”  which  Mrs.  Browning 
so  happily  attributes  to  our  own  Ho¬ 
meric  Chaucer.  How'  ilelicious  his  name 
for  ’Htip,  Aurora — “the  Lady  of  the 
Light!”  How  tenderly  he  describes 
Athen6,  the  “blue-eyed  maid”  of  other 
translators, — 

Then,  takinf;  breakfast,  a  big  bowl  filled  with  tlie 
purest  wine, 

TheyoftVred  to  the  Maiden  Queen  that  hath  the 
azure  e}'ne. 

How  homely,  and  yet  how  beautiful,  his 
rendering  of  — “she  with  the 

cow’s  fair  eyes;”  and  with  what  a  rough 
vigor  he  brings  out  all  the  force  of  a 
famous  simile  in  the  following  pas¬ 
sage  : — 

As  when  the  harmful  king  of  beasts  (sore 
threatened  to  be  slain  . 

By  all  the  country  up  in  arms)  at  first  makes  coy 
disdain 

Prepare  resistance,  but  at  last  when  any  one  hath 
led 

Bold  charge  upon  him  with  his  dart,  he  then  turns 
yawning  head. 

Fell  angt-r  latliers  in  his  jaw.s,  his  great  heart  swells, 
his  stem 

Lashetli  his  strength  up,  sides  and  thighs  waddled 
with  stripes  to  learn 

Their  own  powers,  his  eyes  glow,  he  roars,  and  in 
he  leaps  to  kill, 

Sccui-e  of  killing,  .... 

It  was  this  wild  strength  of  Chap¬ 
man’s,  this  clinging  to  all  the  primitive 
raciiiess  of  the  original,  which  made 
Keats  sit  up  over  him  at  their  first  ac- 
qu.aintance  till  the  Lady  of  the  Light 
herself  showed  her  saffron  robe  in  the 
ea.st.  And  yet  the  “unconquerable 
quaintness  ”  of  Chapman,  noted  by 
Lkamb,  as  when  he  makes  Achilles  say, — 

I  will  not  use  my  sword 
On  thee,  or  any,  for  a  wench, — 

prevents  one  from  accepting  him  as  a 
sole  and  all-sufficient  translator  of  Ho¬ 
mer.  For,  though  he  gives,  with  a 
wonderful  happiness  belonging  to  the 
early  period  in  which  he  lived,  what 
may  be  called  the  ballad  side  of  llgmer, 
there  is  a  side  to  those  poems  which  only 
a  more  cultivated  age  than  Chapman’s 
can  do  justice  to.  There  is  a  side  by 
which  they  apjieal  to  the  nicety  and 
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subtlety  of  taste  of  Augustan  eras,  in 
w  hich  power  of  Chapman's  sort  ap)>ears 
somewliat  rude  and  untSmiliar.  Now, 
that  Pope’s  JIom«r  is  founded  on  essen¬ 
tial  misconception  we  readily  admit ; 
nor  do  we  l)clieve  that  it  will  ever  again 
hold  in  the  eyes  of  men  of  letters  the 
rank  wliich  it  held  in  those  of  Dr.  John¬ 
son  and  his  school.  The  characteristic 
Homeric  naturalness  appears  nowhere 
in  Pope.  We  need  not  expose  once 
more  the  famous  iiight-pii‘ce,  the  moon¬ 
light  scene  at  the  en<l  of  the  eighth 
book  of  the  Iliad,  which  Wonlsworth 
selected  as  a  typical  specimen  of  the 
false  in  poetic  art.  For  the  same  kind 
of  fault  meets  one  everywhere  in  his 
translations ;  all  is  conventional ;  we 
have, — 

8o  spoke  the  fsir,  nor  knew  her  brothers’  doom, 
Wrapt  ill  the  cold  embraces  of  the  tomb. — 

when  the  original  so  affectingly  tells  us 
only,  that  “the  life-nouri.shing  earth  held 
‘  Helen’s  brothers’  in  their  loved  fither- 
land.”  Pope  is  best  in  moral,  as  distinct 
from  tender  or  descriptive  passages  ;  for 
instance,  in  such  scenes  as  the  meeting 
at  which  Thersites  is  chastised  by  Ulys¬ 
ses,  in  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad  : — 

Itnt  if  a  clam’roiis  vile  plelieian  rose. 

Him  with  rcproofhe  check’d,  or  tam’d  with  blows ; 
Be  still,  tliou  slave,  and  to  thy  betters  yield. 
Unknown  alike  in  council  and  in  Held  I 
Ye  g^>d.s,  what  da-stards  would  our  host  com- 
nmnd  I 

Swept  to  the  war,  the  lumber  of  a  land. 

Be  silent,  wretch,  and  think  not  here  allow’d. 

That  worst  of  tyrants,  an  nsurpinfr  crowd. 

To  one  sole  monarch  Jove  commits  the  sway. 

His  are  the  laws,  and  him  let  all  obey. 

And  even  where  a  different  tone  is  re¬ 
quired,  as  in  the  memorable  interview 
between  Hector  and  Andromache,  in 
book  sixth.  Pope  exttcutes  the  work  with 
a  high  vivacious  spirit  and  rhetorical 
swing,  under  the  chariu  of  which  we  are 
apt  to  forget  that  Popian  qualities  and 
llomeric  qualities  are  two  different 
things 

There,  while  you  (jroan  beneath  the  load  of  life, 
Tlie}’  cry,  behold  the  mighty  Hector’s  wife  I 
Some  haughty  Greek,  who  lives  thy  tears  to  sec. 
Embitters  all  thy  woes  by  naming  me. 

The  thooglits  of  glory  past,  atid  present  shame, 

A  Uiousand  griefs  shall  waken  at  the  name  I 
May  1  lie  cold  before  that  dreadful  day 
Pr^'d  with  a  load  of  monumental  clay  1 
Thy  Hector,  wrapped  in  everlasting  sleep. 

Shall  neither  hear  thee  sigh,  nor  see  thee  weep. 


Pope  was  in  fact  so  great  a  writer, 
and  BO  full  of  the  brilliant  spirit  of  the 
age  of  Marlborough  and  liolingbroke, 
th:it  by  sheer  ability  and  skill  he  impos¬ 
ed  a  Popian  Homer  as  a  Homeric  Homer 
upon  the  English  people  for  a  hundred 
years.  There  were  grumblers  all  along 
from  Bentley  onwards,  but  the  tide  of 
popularity  was  too  strong.  One  good 
effect  was  produced  so  far,  that  all  Eng¬ 
land  learned  the  stories  of  the  Iliad  •auA 
Odynsey,  and  formed  some  conceptions 
of  their  grand  and  shadowy  heroes,  from 
the  figures,  clad  in  the  silk  of  Queen 
Anne’s  age,  which  stalked  loftily  through 
the  pages  of  the  wonderful  little  bard. 
But  Cliapinan  was  forgotten  till  Cole¬ 
ridge  and  Lamb's  time,  when,  as  usual, 
there  was  a  reaction,  during  which 
I’ope’s  Homer  was  treated  with  gross 
injustice,  and  reviled  for  want  of  like¬ 
ness  to  the  original  by  men  who  had  no 
personal  knowledge  as  to  what  the  ori- 
gin.al  mi*  like.  The  b:Ulad  theory  was 
pushed  to  an  extent  which  threatened 
us  with  a  Ilomerixova  the  establishment 
of  Mr.  Catnach  in  Seven  Dials.  But 
we  have  now  arrived  at  an  age  of  recon¬ 
ciliation  and  compromise ;  and  Lord 
Defliy’s  Iliad  is  the  worthy  exponent  of 
this  condition  of  things.  It  is  at  once 
more  natural  than  Pope’s  and  more  cul¬ 
tivated  than  Chapman’s,  and  though 
probably  inferior  in  power  to  both,  is, 
from  its  harmony  with  that  undetinable 
agency,  the  spirit  of  the  age,  likely  to 
be  much  more  read  for  years  to  come 
than  either.  Ixird  Derby’s  style  is 
chaste,  elegant,  modern,  without  the 
conventional  falsetto  ot'Po|>e.  His  blan^ 
verso  suits  .admirably  the  Homeric  dig¬ 
nity,  without  being  fatal  to  the  Homeric 
freshness ;  and  yet  frt*e  from  that  elab¬ 
orate  Miltoiiism  which  makes  the  blank 
verse  of  Cowfier,  in  spite  of  all  his  abil¬ 
ity,  so,tedious  by  its  constant  suggestion 
of  incongruous  associations.  Any  read¬ 
er  who  compares  the  Earl’s  veraion  of 
the  celebrated  suppliant  visit  by  Priam 
to  Achilles,  in  the  twentv-fonrth  book, 
with  Po]>e’8,  will  readily  observe  the 
good  effect  produced  by  the  Words- 
w’orthian  revival.  We  transcribe  the 
most  important  portion  of  it  containing 
the  old  frojan  monarch’s  speech  : — 

Tliink,  great  Acliilles,  rival  of  the  Gods, 

Upon  thy  father,  ev’n  as  I  myself 
Upon  the  threshold  of  unjuyous  age:  j 
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And  haply  he,  from  them  that  dwell  around, 

May  Buffer  wrong,  with  no  protector  near 
To  g:ive  him  aid ;  yet  he  rejoicing,  knows 
That  thou  still  livest ;  and  day  by  day  may  hope 
To  see  his  son  returning  safe  from  Troy ; 

While  I,  all  hapless,  that  have  many  sons. 

The  beet  and  bravest  through  the  breadth  of  Troy 
Begotten,  deem  that  none  are  left  me  now. 

Fifty  there  were,  when  came  the  sons  of  Greece ; 
Nineteen  the  ofispring  of  a  single  womb; 

The  rest  the  women  of  my  household  bore. 

Of  these  have  many  by  relentless  Mars 
Been  laid  in  dust ;  but  be,  my  only  one, 

The  city's  and  his  brethren’s  sole  defence. 

Be,  bravely  fighting  in  his  country’s  cause. 

Hector,  but  lately  by  thy  band  bath  fall’n : 

On  his  behalf  I  venture  to  approach 
The  Grecian  ships ;  for  his  release  to  thee 
To  make  my  pray'r,  and  priceless  ransom  pay. 
Then  thou,  AchiUes,  reverence  the  Gods ; 

And,  for  thy  father’s  sake,  look  pitying  down 
*  On  me,  more  needing  pity ;  since  I  bear 
Such  grief  as  never  man  on  earth  hath  borne. 

Who  stoop  to  kiss  the  hand  that  slew  my  son. 
Thus  as  he  spoke,  within  Achilles'  breast 
Fond  memory  of  bis  father  rose ;  he  touch’d 
The  old  man's  hand  and  gently  put  him  by ; 

Then  wept  they  both  by  various  mem'ries  stirred. 
One  prostrate  at  Achilles’  feet  bewailed 
His  warrior  son ;  Achilles  for  his  sire. 

And  for  Patroclus  wept,  his  comrade  dear; 

And  through  the  house  their  weeping  loud  was 
heard. 

There  is  a  grave  quiet  melancholy  about 
all  this,  which  is  very  impressive.  Po[)e 
blazes  away  in  his  own  great  manner : — 

Ah,  think,  thou  favor’d  of  the  pow’rs  divine. 

Think  ol  thy  fatlier’s  age,  and  pity  mine  I 

In  me  tliat  father's  rev’rend  image  trace, 
t  Those  silver  liairs,  that  venerable  lace,  etc. 

It  is  magnificent,  we  exclaim  for  the 
hundredth  time  with  the  French  general ; 
it  is  magnificent,  but  it  is  not  Homer. 
Neverthele8.H,  Pope  must  be  read  for  that 
iharvellous  power ;  and  he  who  to  Pope 
and  Chapinuti  adds  Lord  Derby,  and  the 
deiighttiil  Odyssey  of  the  late  Mr.  Wors- 
ley,  will  have  done  his  duty  as  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  to  Homer  in  Fnglish.  Were 
this  a  paj>er  on  translations  of  Homer 
only,  we  should  rejoice  to  extract  largely 
from  the  Odyssey  of  Mr.  Worsley.  The 
flow  of  his  sweet  8]>enserian  stanza  seems 
the  echo  of  the  waves  which  beat  on  the 
coast  of  the  country  of  the  lotus-eaters ; 
and  the  pleasant  illusion  of  a  Mediterra¬ 
nean  atmosphere  hangs  about  his  whole 
book. 

We  must  proceed,  however,  to  the 
Greek  tragedians,  with  regard  to  whom 
we  are  glad  to  observe  that  good  trans¬ 
lation  from  them  is  on  the  increase.  The 
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venerable  .^sehylus,  with  his  lofty  gran¬ 
deur  and  deep  j)iety  of  thought,  may  be 
studied  to  advantage  in  the  prose  ver¬ 
sion  of  his  excellent  editor,  Mr.  Paley  ; 
and  his  two  masterpieces  have  been 
translated  in  our  time,  by  two  masters, — 
the  Prometheus  by  Mrs.  Drowning,  and 
the  Agamemnon  hv  Dean  Milman.  Let 
us  take,  from  the  fatter,  Clytemiiestra’s 
renowned  description  of  the  signalling 
by  heaeoii-fires  from  Troy  to  Argos, 
which  told  the  great  wicked  queen  that 
the  enemy’s  city  had  fallen  before  her 
husband’s  army: 

Cuonrs : 

How  long  is'tsiuce  the  ruiued  city  fell? 

Clytemnestra. 

This  day,  I  say,  bom  of  this  very  uight. 

CllOKL’S. 

'What  messenger  hath  hither  fiown  so  swiftly? 
CLYTEMXE.STRA. 

The  Fire-God,  kindling  lii.s  briglit  liglit  on  Ida  I 
Beacon  to  beacon  last  and  forward  Hashed 
An  esUiflete  of  fire,  on  to  the  rucks 
Of  llemRHt-lmllowed  Lemnos;  from  thst  isle 
Caught,  thirdly,  JuveK.Towiied  Atlios,  the  red  light 
That  broader,  skiiiiniiug  o’er  the  shimmering  sea, 
Went  travelling  in  its  strength.  Fur  our  delight 
The  pine  torch,  golden  glittering  like  the  sun, 
Spoke  to  tite  watchman  on  Maeistus  heiglit. 

Nor  he  delaying,  nor  by  careless  sleep 
Subdued,  sent  on  the  fiery  iiiesseuger: 

Far  o'er  Kiiripus’  tide  the  beaeun-bluxe 
Signalled  to  the  Mesimpian  seiiUnela 
Light  answering  light,  they  sent  the  tidings  on, 
Kindling  into  a  blaze  the  old  dry  heath  ; 

And  inighlier  still,  and  waning  nut  a  whit, 

The  light  leaped  o'er  Asopus’  plain,  most  like 
The  crescent  muon,  on  to  Citiuerun's  peak. 

And  woke  again  another  miasive  fire. 

Nor  did  the  guard  disdain  tlie  tar-seen  light. 

But  kindled  up  at  once  a  mightier  flame. 

O'er  the  Gorgupian  lake  it  tlaslied  like  lightning 
On  the  8ea.lx.‘aten  cliffs  of  Meguris; 

Woke  up  the  watchman  not  to  sjmre  his  fire, 

And,  gathering  in  its  ujiexliaustcd  strengtli. 

The  lung-waving  bearded  flanie  from  ofl'  the  cliffs 
That  overlook  Uie  deep  Sarunian  gulf. 

As  from  a  mirror  streamed.  On  fiasiied  it ;  reached 
Aracline,  our  close  neighboring  height,  and  there 
Not  un-begotten  ul  that  bright  lire  on  Ida, 

On  sprang  it  to  Atrides’  palace-ruoC 

Here  we  have  the  true  classical  concen¬ 
tration,  the  pithy  grace,  which  wastes  no 
word  or  epithet ;  and  it  is  useful  to  con¬ 
trast  the  Dean’s  piece  of  work  with  the 
the  loose,  clever,  rhymin"  paraphrases 
of  the  satiie  passage  in  Lord  Lyttofi’s 
Athens,  its  Rise  and  Fall.  Would  that 
the  Deati  had  tried  his  hand  on  tjie  noble 
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description  of  the  B-ittle  of  Salainis  in 
the  PerscB  !  But  the  volume  from  which 
we  have  just  quoted  contains  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  rendering  of  the  Baeclm  of 
Euripides,  a  poet  to  whom  English  trans¬ 
lators  have  pai<i  little  attention.  Soph¬ 
ocles,  meanwhile,  has  recently  found 
a  loyal  and  skilful  interpreter  of  all  his 
tragedies  in  Mr.  E.  II.  Plumptre,  whose 
book  is  an  addition  of  solid  value  to  the 
branch  of  English  literature  under  re¬ 
view.  When  one  of  Plutarch’s  heroes 
was  asked  to  come  and  listen  to  a  man 
who  imitate<l  the  nightingale,  lie  sahl 
that  he  had  heard  the  nightingale  her¬ 
self.  But  one  may  have  heard  the  night¬ 
ingale  of  Colonos  herself,  and  still  en¬ 
joy  her  in  Mr.  Plumptre’s  (Edipns  at 
Colonos  in  the  chorus  that  all  scholars 
love : — 

Stropu.  1. 

Chor.  Of  all  tlie  land  that  comita  tlio  horso  ita  pride 
Tliou  com’at.  Oairainrer,  to  the  noblest  M|)ot, 
Colonus,  Rlisteiiiiis  bri^rht, 

Where  evermore,  in  thicketa  freshly  green. 
The  clear-voiced  nightingale 
Still  lovoa  to  haunt,  and  pour  her  plaintive 
aong. 

By  purpling  ivy  hid. 

Or  the  thick  leafage  aacred  to  the  Goda, 

By  mortal’a  foot  untouched. 

By  aun  and  winds  unacathed. 

There  wanders  Dionyaoa  wild  and  free, 
Still  following  with  the  train  of  goddeaa- 
nympha 

Protectors  of  his  youth. 


AxnsTROPR.  1. 

And  there,  beneath  the  gentle  dewa  of  heaven. 
The  fair  nareiaaua  with  ita  clustered  bells 
Blooms  ever,  <lay  by  day, 

Tiaie-honored  wreath  of  mighty  goddesses ; 

And  the  bright  crocus  with  its  ioaf  of  gold. 

.And  still  nnalnmbering  flow 
Kephisus’  wandering  streams; 

They  fail  not  from  their  spring, 

But  ever,  swiftly  rushing  into  birth. 

Over  the  plain  they  sweep, 

Over  the  fertile  earth. 

With  dear  and  crystal  wave : 

Nor  do  the  Muses  in  their  minstrel  choir. 

Hold  it  in  alight  esteem. 

Nor  Aphrodite  with  her  golden  reins. 

Vs  a  .are  obliged  to  limit  our  quotations 
from  the  e.xtcut  of  the  subject,  or  we 
should  have  been  glad  to  reprint  the 
whole  of  this  choni.s,  ]Mr.  Plumptre’s 
h.andling  of  which  seems  to  strengthen 
the  ca.se  of  those  who  think  rhyme  un¬ 
necessary  in  rendering  even  the  choral 
parts  of  the  ancient  tragedies.  Nor  can 
we  do  more  than  mention  his  Antigone; 


besides  recommending  the  curious  reader 
to  compare  his  Ajax  with  the  Ajax 
publish^  by  Professor  D’Arcy  Thomp¬ 
son,  in  his  pleasant  volume  of  classical 
miscellanies.  Ancient  Leaves.  It  may  be 
observed  generally,  of  this  particular 
branch  of  translation,  that  it  is  gaining 
now  in  conciseness,  and  above  all  in 
simplicity  and  freedom  from  paraphras- 
tical  license.  Whether  the  ancients 
painted  their  statues  or  not,  is  a  question 
that  has  been  much  controverted.  But 
one  thing  is  certain :  voe  have  no  right 
to  j>aint  over  with  modern  color  what  has 
come  down  to  us  in  the  marble-whiteness 
of  their  diction ;  and  it  is  an  excellent 
sign  that  our  scholars  are  far  more 
scrupulous  th.an  they  used  to  be  about  • 
expanding,  diluting,  or  decorating  the 
Ijeauty  of  their  originals.  Pope  would 
have  hung  an  epigrammatic  earring 
without  scruple  in  the  ear  of  the  Venus 
de’  Medici,  and  the  earring  would  have 
bee»i  the  finest  gold  of  wit. 

Preciselv,  however,  because  Pope  did 
so  admirably  what  he  ought  never  to 
have  done  at  all,  his  examfde  corrupted 
translations  from  his  time  onwards; 
writers  went  on  gilding  the  Greek  gold 
and  ()ainting  the  Italian  lily ;  a  process 
all  the  more  absurd  since  the  ancient 
grace  is  a  severe  grace  disdaining  rash 
embellishment ;  and  since  niodeni  orna¬ 
ment  can  add  nothing,  for  example,  to 
the  peculiar  mixture  of  gravity  and 
suavity  which  makes  the  beauty  of  a 
style  like  that  of  Sophocles. 

An  element  of  luck  enters  into  the 
history  of  translation  .as  into  everything 
hum;u).  It  is  difficult  to  say  why  more 
justice  should  have  been  done  to  Aristo¬ 
phanes  than  to  any  of  the  tragedians  ; 
and  yet  the  great  comic  w’riter  has  been 
more  fortunate  than  yEschylus,  Sofih- 
ocle.s,  or  Euripides.  There  is  a  very  able 
translation  of  him  by  his  editor  Mitchell, 
a  schoolfellow  of  Leigh  Hunt ;  there  are 
others  highly  esteemed  ;  and  four  of  the 
best  of  his  eleven  plays  have  been 
executed  by  Mr.  IIo<»kham  Frere  with 
a  skill,  syrnp.athy,  elegance,  and  point 
as  Aristophanic  as  Aristophanes  himself. 
This  was  the  Frere  who  was  Canning’s 
comrade  at  Eton,  the  author  of  Whisle- 
craft :  a  wit,  a  scholar,  a  poet,  a  Tory, 
of  the  great  Greek  satirist’s  own  stamp. 
He  was  Mini.ster  at  Madiid  ;  but  spent 
his  last  years  in  Malta,  where,  surround- 
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ed  by  a  Bea,  every  wind  on  w’hich  brought 
classical  associations  along  with  it,  he 
amused  his  leisure  with  a  loving  and 
careful  study  of  the  old  writers.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  his  Ariitophane*  having 
been  privately  printed  at  the  Govern¬ 
ment  press  of  Malta,  is  a  very  scarce 
book,  copies  of  which  have  sola  for  five 
pounds,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some 
day  his  family  will  issue  an  edition  of  it 
for  the  benefit  of  the  world  at  large. 
Let  us,  in  the  meantime,  enrich  our 
paper  with  a  passage  or  two  from  the 
copy  before  us,  which  bears  the  old 
man’s  autograpb,  and  once  belonged  to 
a  distinguished  Italian  poet. 

The  prime  characteristic,  we  need 
scarcely  say,  of  Aristophanes,  is  that  he 
is  the  great  poetic  satirist  of  the  world. 
To  all  the  ferocity  of  Swift’s  most 
serious  vein,  and  the  invention  of  his 
Talt  of  a  Tub,  or  GuUiver,  he  adds  a 
frolicsomeness  as  genuine  as  that  of 
Lamb,  and  a  lyrical  vein  as  tender  as 
that  of  Hood.  He  gives  you  the  nettle 
and  the  nettle-flower ;  cuts  an  enemy 
deep  with  sarcasm,  and  playfully  rubs 
Attic  salt  into  the  wound.  .To  translate 
such  a  man  requires  many  qualities ;  and 
brief  specimens  from  plays  ci  eated  to  be 
seen  and  read  as  wholes,  do  neither 
translator  nor  author  much  justice. 
Here  is  a  s^iecimen, — from  the  Kniyhts, 
— of  the  freedom  with  which  the  Old 
Comedy  lashed  a  demagogue  : — 

Chorus. 

Dark  and  unsearchably  profouud  abyaa, 
Guir  uf  unruthoaiable 
Baaeness  and  iniquity  t 
Miracle  of  imtueuae, 

Intense  impudence  1 
Every  court,  every  hall, 

Juries  and  asaembliea,  all 

Are  slun'd  to  death,  deafen'd  all 

'Whilst  you  IniwL 

The  bench  aud  bar  ring  and  jar, 

Each  decree  smells  of  thee, 

Land  and  sea  stiuk  of  thee, 
tt'hilst  we 

Scorn  and  hate,  execrate,  aboirinate 
Thee,  the  brawler  aud  euibroiler  of  the  nation  and 
the  state. 

You,  tliat  on  the  rocky  seat  of  our  assembly  raise 
a  din. 

Deafening  all  our  ears  with  uproar,  as  you  rave, 
and  howl,  and  grin. 

'Watching  all  the  while  the  veasela  with  revenue 
sailing  in. 

Like  the  tunny-fishers  perched  alolt,  to  look  about 
and  bawl. 

When  the  shoals  are  seen  arriving,  ready  to  secure 
a  haul. 
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The  occasional  hits  are  most  neatly 
turned  off  by  Mr.  Frere.  Thus,  when 
Dicteopolis,  in  the  Achamiatis,  asks 
the  Megarian  what  they  are  doing  at 
Megara,  he  answers, — 

What  we're  doing? 

I  left  our  governing  people  all  contriving 
To  ruin  us  utterly  without  loss  of  time. 

Hut  Frere  is  equally  at  home  in  the 
poetic  paiis.  How  musical  those  lines 
in  the  Birds,  when  Peist  hotair  us  hears 
the  nightingale’s  call  :  — 

Oh,  Jupiter  I  the  dear  delicious  bird  I 
With  what  a  lovely  tone  she  swells  and  falls, 
Bweeleuing  tlie  wilderness  with  delicate  air. 

And  at  the  close  of  the  Kniyhts,  when 
Demus  is  revealed  sitting  in  his  rejuve¬ 
nescent  state — 

On  the  citadel's  brow. 

In  the  lofty  old  town  of  itnmortal  renown, 

With  the  noble  Ionian  violet  crown. 

A  fuller  revelation  of  this  aspect  of 
the  poet’s  and  the  translator’s  genius 
may  be  cited  from  the  Achamians : — 

Wherefore  are  ye  gone  away, 

Whither  are  ye  gone  astray, 

Lovely  Peace, 

Vanishing,  eloping,  aud  abandoning  unhappy 
Greece? 

— Love  is  as  a  painter  ever,  doting  <>n  a  fair  design. 
Zeuxis  has  illustrated  a  vision  and  a  wish  of  mine. 
Cnpid  is  portray'd 
Nuked,  unarray'd, 

Witli  an  amuranthiue  braid 
Waving  in  his  hand  ; 

With  a  lover  and  a  maid 
Bounden  in  a  band. 

Cupid  is  uniting  both. 

Nothing  loath. 

Think,  then,  if  I  saw  ye  with  a  cupid  in  a  tether, 
dear. 

Binding  and  uniting  us  eternally  together  here. 
Think  uf  the  delight  of  it ;  in  harmony  to  live  at 
last, 

Making  it  a  principle  to  cancel  all  offences  (>a8t. 
Really  1  propone  it,  and  1  promise  ye  to  Uo  my 
best 

(Old  as  you  may  fancy  me)  to  sacrifice  my  peace 
and  rest; 

Working  in  my  calling  as  a  father  of  a  family. 
Laboring  and  occupied  in  articles  of  husbandry. 
You  shall  have  an  orchard,  with  the  fig-trees  in  a 
border  round. 

Planted  all  in  order,  and  a  vineyard  aud  an  olive 
ground ; 

When  the  month  is  ended,  we'll  repose  from  toil. 
With  a  ball  and  banquet,  wine,  aud  anuoiuting  oil. 

There  is  surely  great  power  of  ex¬ 
pression  ami  versificatiou  in  these  ex- 
tnicts.  It  is  with  reluctance  that  we 
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forbear  to  transfer  to  our  pages  the 
Parabasis  of  the  Birds, — 

Te  cfaildreD  of  man  I  whose  life  is  a  s^n,  etc. 

— which  the  late  Mr.  Thackeray  could 
repeat  by  heart — but  we  have  no 
choice. 

For  the  scanty  fragments  of  the 
Greek  lyrists,  and  some  gems  of  the 
minor  Greek  poets,  we  may  refer  to  the 
Last  Poems  of  Mrs  Browning ;  the 
volume  of  Dean  Milman’s  which  has 
already  been  laid  under  contribution ; 
and  the  appen«lix  to  Mr.  C.  D.  Yonge’s 
Athemmm,  With  regard  to  Mnd.ar,  we 
have  nothing  better  to  suggest  than  the 
prose  version  in  Bohn’s  (Classical  Li¬ 
brary ;  for  to  translate  Pindar  is  about 
as  Icarian  a  task  as  Horace  tells  us  it 
is  to  rival  him.  On  the  whole,  indeed, 
the  reader  must  understand  that  all 
translation  of  the  |>bctsisan  n[>proxim:i- 
tion  only ;  that  he  is  listening  to  the 
music  of  the  sea  in  a  shell.  In  the  case 
of  the  prose  writers,  he  is  better  oft', 
though  some  of  the  highest  of  these  still 
wait  a  truly  characteristic  translator, — a 
born  translator,  like  Hookham  Frere. 
This  is  true  of  Herodotus,  who  holds 
the  same  place  in  prose  that  Homer 
holds  in  poetry ;  and  to  reproduce  whose 
antique  simplicity,  piety,  and  artless, 
easy,  yet  wise  reflective  garrulity  of  nar¬ 
ration,  would  be  a  task  as  diflicult  as 
that  of  Chapman  or  Lord  Derby.  There 
are  many  translations  of  Herodotus. 
The  standard  one  used  to  be  Beloe’s,  to 
W’hich  Macaulay  gives  a  pungent  side-hit 
somewhere,  by  saying  of  another  book 
that  it  is  *‘as  flat  as  champagne  in  decan¬ 
ters,  or  Herodotus  in  Beloe’s  transla¬ 
tion.”  Nevertheli'ss,  we  are  much  mis¬ 
taken  if  it  was  not  in  Beloe  that  Major 
Bennell,  author  of  the  Oeagraphy  of 
Herodotus,  read  him,  while  preparing 
for  a  work  which  is  a  signal  instance  of 
the  use  to  w'ldch  translations  may  be 
put.  The  late  Isaac  Taylor  published 
an  Herodotus  with  a  curious  introduc¬ 
tion,  comparing  the  state  of  the  modern 
w’ith  that  of  the  ancient  world.  But  all 
such  versions  must,  we  believe,  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  liecn  superseded  by  the 
Herodotus  of  the  Rawlinsons,  published 
by  Mr.  Murray  in  four  volumes,  where 
•  a  great  deal  of  most  valuable  Oriental 
information  illustrative  of  the  text  is 
accumulated.  It  fell  in  our  way  a  few 


years  back,  apart  from  our  present  pur-  • 
pose,  to  compare  three  books  of  the 
Greek  w’ith  Mr.  George  Rawlinson’s 
translation, — a  fair  enough  test  of  its 
accuracy ;  while  as  for  the  style,  we  may 
say  that  it  falls  short  of  the  true  Hero- 
dotean  local  color,  it  is  sufficiently 
readable,  and  sometimes  felicitously 
simple.  A  brief  sample  will  not  be  un¬ 
welcome,  the  rather  that  it  contains  a 
story  which  has  become  familiar  to  all 
the  literatures  of  Europe : — 

“ .  .  .  Now  it  is  seven  furlongs  across 
from  Abydos  to  the  opposite  coast  When, 
therefore,  the  Channel  had  been  bridged 
snccessfully,  it  happened  that  a  great  storm 
arising  broke  the  whole  work  to  pieces,  and 
destroyed  all  that  had  been  done.  So  when 
Xerxes  heard  of  it  he  was  full  of  wrath,  and 
straightway  gave7>rder8  that  the  HeUespont 
should  receive  three  hundred  lashes,  and  that 
a  pair  of  fetters  should  be  cast  into  it  Nay, 

I  have  even  heard  it  said,  that  he  bade 
the  branders  take  their  irons  and  there¬ 
with  brand  the  Hellespont  It  is  certain 
that  he  commanded  those  who  scourged 
the  waters  to  utter,  as  they  lashed  them, 
these  barbarian  and  wicked  words:  ‘Thou 
bitter  water,  thy  Lord  lays  on  thee  this 
punishment  because  thou  hast  wronged  him 
without  a  cause,  having  suffered  no  evil  at 
his  hand.  Verily  King  Xerxes  w'ill  cross 
thee,  whether  thou  wilt  or  no.  Well  dost 
thou  desi;rve  that  no  man  should  honor  thee 
with  sacrifice ;  for  thou  art  of  a  brute,  a  treach¬ 
erous  and  unsavory  river’  While  the  sea 
was  thus  punished  by  his  orders,  he  likewise 
commanded  that  the  overseers  of  the  work 
should  lose  their  heads.” — Book  Seventh,  cc. 
34,  35. 

The  other  most  famous  historian  of 
Greece,  Thucydides,  was  translated  in 
the  seventeenth  century  by  the  philoso- 
jdier  Hobbes.  But  it  may  be  decided 
that  old  translations,  even  when  of  the 
fii-st  excellence,  like  Chapnmn’s  Homer 
and  North’s  Plutarch's  Lives,  fail  to 
retain  their  hold  on  the  world  at  large 
in  later  generations,  when  the  whole 
way  of  thinking  and  tone  of  writing  has 
changed.  It  is  useless  to  complain  of 
this,  because  it  is  impossible  to  alter  it. 
The  modem  reader,  however,  is  well  oft' 
in  the  case  of  Thucydides,  for  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Reverend  Henry  Dale  holds 
a  highly  respectable  rank.  As  Quintil¬ 
ian  said  long  ago,  in  that  delightful  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  two  literatures  in  his  tenth 
book,  which  has  always  seemed  to  us  to 
be  an  epitome  of  all  the  best  previous 
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criticism  of  antiquity,  Thucydides  is 
“dense  and  brief,”  while  Herodotus  is 
“sweet,  and  candid,  and  expansive;” 
one  excels  in  strength,  the  other  in  de¬ 
lightfulness.  We  shnll  try  to  select 
from  Mr.  Dale  a  passage  marked  by  the 
historian’s  most  distinctive  qualities : — 

“  For  afterward,  even  the  whole  of  Greece, 
so  to  say,  was  convulsed,  struggles  being 
everywhere  made  by  the  popular  leaders  to 
call  in  the  Athenians;  by  the  oligarchical 
party,  the  Lacedemoniana  Now,  they  would 
nave  had  no  pretext  for  calling  them  in,  nor 
have  been  prepared  to  do  so,  in  time  of  peace. 
But  when  pressed  by  war,  and  when  an  alli¬ 
ance  also  was  maintained  by  both  parties  for 
the  injury  of  their  opponents  and  for  tlieir 
own  gain  therefrom,  occasions  of  inviting  them 
were  easily  supplied  to  such  as  wished  to 
effect  any  revolution.  And  many  dreadful 
things  befell  the  cities  thrdugh  this  sedition, 
which  occur,  and  will  always  do  so,  as  long 
as  human  nature  is  the  same,  but  in  a  more 
violent  or  milder  form,  and  varying  in  their 
phenomena,  as  the  several  variations  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  may  in  each  case  present  them¬ 
selves.  For  in  peace  and  prosperity  both 
communities  and  individuals  nave  better  feel¬ 
ing  through  not  falling  into  urgent  needs ; 
whereas  war,  by  taking  away  the  free  supply 
of  daily  wants,  is  a  violent  master,  and  assimi¬ 
lates  most  men’s  tempers  to  their  present 
condition.  The  states  then  were  thus  torn 
by  sedition,  and  the  later  instances  of  it  in 
any  part,  from  having  heard  what  had  been 
done  before,  exhibited  largely  an  expressive 
refinement  of  ideas,  both  in  the  eminent  cun¬ 
ning  of  their  plans  and  the  monstrous  cruelty 
of  their  vengeance.  The  ordinary  meaning 
of  words  was  changed  by  them  as  they 
thought  proper.  For  reckless  daring  was  re¬ 
garded  as  courage  that  was  true  to  its  friend ; 
prudent  delay  as  specious  cowardice ;  modera¬ 
tion  as  a  cloak  for  unmanliness  ;  being  intelli¬ 
gent  in  everything  as  being  useful  for  noth¬ 
ing.  Frantic  violence  was  assigned  to  tlie 
manly  character ;  cautious  plotting  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  specious  excuse  for  declining  the 
contest.  The  advocate  for  cruel  measures 
was  always  trusted,  while  his  opponent  was 
suspected.  He  that  plotted  against  another, 
if  successful,  was  reckoned  clover;  he  that 
suspected  a  plot,  still  cleverer;  but  he  that 
forecasted,  for  escaping  the  necessity  of  all 
such  things,  was  regarded  as  one  who  broke 
up  his  party,  apd  was  afraid  of  his  adversa¬ 
ries.  In  a  word,  the  man  was  commended 
who  anticipated  our  going  to  do  an  evil  deed, 
oa  persuaded  to  it  one  who  had  no  thought 
of  it.  .  .  .  The  neutrals  amongst  the  citi¬ 
zens  were  destroyed  by  both  parties  j  either 
because  they  did  not  join  them  in  their  quar¬ 
rel,  or  for  envy  that  tliey  should  so  escape. 
Thus,  every  kind  of  villany  arose  in  Greece 
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from  these  seditions.  Simplicity,  which  is  a 
very  large  ingredient  in  a  noble  nature,  was 
laughei^down  and  disappeared ;  and  mutual 
opposition  of  feeling,  with  a  want  of  confi¬ 
dence,  prevailed  to  a  great  extent  And  the 
men  of  more  homely  wit,  generally  speaking, 
had  the  a<lvantage ;  for  through  fearing  their 
own  deficiency  and  the  cleverness  of  their 
opponents,  lest  they  might  be  worsted  in 
words,  and  lie  first  plotted  against  by  means 
of  the  versatility  of  their  enemy’s  genius, 
they  proceeded  boldly  to  deeda" — Book 
Third,  cc.  82,  83. 

Probably  every  observation  in  this 
masterly  sketch  lias  been  once  more 
verified  in  Europe  since  the  era  of  revo¬ 
lutions  liegan  in  ’89 ;  and  surely  a  man 
must  be  very  foolish  who,  with  such 
trea-sures  of  ancient  experience  open  to 
him  in  his  own  language,  neglects  to  put 
his  hand  into  the  bag.  Whatever  the 
value  of  Thucydides  compared  with  The 
Thnes,  he  is  certainly  an  excellent  com- 
]>anion  to  that  journal ;  and,  inileed,  the 
whole  ancient  literature  is  ac<|uiring  a 
new  value  in  proportion  as  our  civiliza¬ 
tion  begins  to  re|>eat  the  features,  and 
to  be  puzzled  with  the  problems,  of  the 
civiliz;ition  under  which  that  literature 
was  produced. 

What  we  have  observed  of  transla¬ 
tions  of  the  poets  and  historians  is  pretty 
well  true  of  those  of  the  philosophers 
and  orators  of  Greece.  There  are  a  few 
works  of  act ;  tliere  is  a  larger  number 
of  good,  solid,  trustworthy-  versions,  re¬ 
taining  the  usefulness,  if  they  have 
missed  the  beauty,  of  their  originals. 
Among  the  first  must  be  reckoned  the 
lianqvct  of  Plato  bv  Shelley,  and  his 
Hepuhlichy  Mes-srs.  I)avies  ami  Vaugh¬ 
an:  two  of  the  rare  books  «)f  the  kind 
giving  any  glimpse  of  the  graceful  tiow 
of  the  Platonic  diction.  PLuo  may,  no 
doubt,  be  read  with  substantial  results 
as  far  as  the  subject-matter  is  concerned 
in  IJurgt^,  Cary,  and  others;  but  we 
question  whether  justice  is  done  to  the 
exquisite  delicacy  of  the  narrative  in 
such  dialogues  as  the  Phthdo  and  Phoe- 
drus.  The  question  of  style  is  of  less 
significance  in  the  case  of  Aristotle, 
whose  Ethics  have  been  translated  by 
Professor  Browjie,  and  wh(»sc  other 
works  are  easily  accessible  ii>  our  lan¬ 
guage.  The  Politics  ought  to  engage 
the  sjKJcial  attention  of  the  English 
reader,  who  wjll  l>e  startled  by  the  im¬ 
mense  amount  of  political  experience  re- 
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corded  in  tliera  from  the  histories  of  the 
swarm  of  commonwealths  on  the  shores 
of  the  Me<Hterranean,  every  one  of  which 
was  as  familiar  to  Aristotle  the  politician, 
as  the  fish  of  the  JE^ean  and  8|>onge8  of 
Crete  were  to  Aristotle  the  naturali.st. 
How  closely  many  of  Aristotle’s  dicta 
apply  to  the  events  passing  every  day  be¬ 
fore  our  eyes  is  only  known  to  those  who 
have  thoughtfully  gone  through  his  in¬ 
valuable  treatise,  which  holds  the  same 
place  in  the  history  of  the  philosophy  of 
]»olitics  that  his  Poetics  do  in  the  history 
of  criticism.  With  regard  to  the  Greek 
orators,  the  curiosity  of  the  student  for 
whom  this  es.say  is  intended,  will  proba¬ 
bly  be  chiefly  directed  to  Demosthenes. 
He  is  far  less  amusing  and  brilliant  than 
Cicero  ;  but  his  massive  lucid  re.asoning 
is  a  chain  of  silver ;  and  where  he  burets 
into  deliberate  eloquence,  the  effect  is 
overwhelming.  Demosthenes  may  be 
read  in  the  versions  of  Lcland,  Lord 
Hrougham  (for  the  Oration  on  the 
Crown),  and  Mr.  Kann  Kennedy.  Plu¬ 
tarch’s  Demosthenes,  though  perhaps  in¬ 
ferior  to  his  Antony  and  his  Pericles,  is 
one  of  his  most  charming  biographies. 
And  this  leads  us  to  suggest  that  the  best 
Plutarch's  Lives  now  accessible  to  the 
general  world  is  the  Drydenian  version 
edite<l  and  revised  by  the  lamented  Ar¬ 
thur  Hugh  Clough.  It  is  far  superior  to 
that  of  the  L.anghornes,  not  only  in  accu¬ 
racy  but  in  style;  for  the  Langhornian 
version  is  deeply  tainted  with  the  artifi¬ 
cial  mannerism  which  belongft  to  so 
many  books  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  Greek  literature  naturally  carries 
aw'ay  the^ion’s  share  of  a  j)aper  of  this 
kind,  not  only  because  of  its  superior 
imj»ortance,  bttt  because  people  who  have 
some  knowledge  of  Latin  are  infinitely 
more  numerous  than  those  who  have  any 
knowledge  of  Greek.  Nevertheless,  we 
must  indicate  the  principal  English  trans¬ 
lations  of  Roman  writers,  following  the 
same  order  that  we  have  taken  hitherto 
in  the  other  case.  The  standard  Virgil 
is,  of  course,  Dryden’s ;  for  the  ^neid 
of  good  old  Hishop  Douglas  has  been 
long  the  exclusive  property  of  the  anti¬ 
quaries,  who  find  it  a  |>erfect  mine  of  the 
soundest  broa«l  Scotch  of  the  antique 
world.  All  that  Dryden  did  he  exectited 
with  an  easy  rapid  vigor,  which  is  one 
of  his  chief  distinctions;  and  we  may 
still  take  Gray’s  advice,  “to  read  Dry¬ 


den,  and  be  blind  to  all  his  faults.”  Of 
his  many  successors  in  the  ta.sk,  the  qiost 
interesting  at  this  juncture  is  Professor 
Conington,  whose  jEneid,  in  a  different, 
and  at  first  sight,  far  leas  suitable  jnetre, 
has  been  praised  by  very  competent 
judges;  and  proves,  even  on  a  cursory 
examination,  to  contain  passages  of  great 
spirit  and  liveliness.  But  great  as  has 
been  the  attention  bestowed  by  our 
translators  on  Virgil,  it  is  exceeded  by 
that  w’hich  they  have  devoted  to  Horace. 
Horace  has  no  such  rivals  to  contend 
with  as  Homer  an<l  Theocritus  ;  while  in 
his  Satires  and  Epistles  he  is  all  but  the 
sole  master  of  a  species  of  composition 
peculiar  to  Italy.  It  w.as  Dr.  Johnson’s 
opinion  that  “  the  lyrical  part  of  Horace 
can  never  be  properly  translated ;  ”  and 
this  is  certainly  much  confirme<l  by  the 
fact  that  we  have  no  one  English  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Odes  entirely  pleasing  and 
faithful.  Scattered  over  our  literature 
there  are  some  delightful  successes;  the 
Pyrrha  of  Milton,  the  Que-n  tu  Mdpo- 
mene  of  Bishop  Atterbury,  the  Beatns 
iUe  of  Ben  Jon  son,  and  so  forth.  But 
though  a  score  of  hands  have  labored 
at  the  Venusian  in  all  forms,  from  the 
useful  Smart  in  prose  (that  blessing  to 
the  modern  “  literary  man  ”)  upward,  no 
Horace  stands  out  supreme  even  as 
Pojie’s  Homer,  whatever  its  faults,  mast 
be  allowed  to  do.  Milton’s  Pyrrha  is 
the  flower  of  his  odes  in  English.  Fran 
CIS  is  justly  becoming  obsolete,  by  reason 
of  his  looseness,  wordiness,  and  general 
want  of  fidelity  to  the  truth  of  classic 
art,  with  its  quiet  finish  and  serene 
severity  of  beauty.  Among  the  Hora- 
tians  of  this  age.  Father  Prout  excels  in 
the  familiar,  and  Professor  Conington  in 
the  more  rigid  manner.  But,  on  the 
whole,  the  Imitations  of  Horace  by 
Pope  and  Swift  give  a  far  livelier  concep¬ 
tion  of  his  comic  than  any  other  pieces 
do  of  his  lyrical  vein.  His  great  rival  in 
satire^  Juvenal,  has  been  more  lucky. 
His  moral  spirit  has  been  excellently 
seized  by  Johnson  in  the  Londim  and 
Vanity  of  Human  Wishes ;  and  the 
direct  translations  of  him  by  Dryden 
and  Gifford  are  among  the  most  success¬ 
ful  translations  in  the  language.  There 
was  a  glorious  stream  of  humor  run¬ 
ning  through  Dryden’s  fine  genius  ;  and 
when  employed  on  Juvenal — five  of 
whose  best  satires  he  executed — he  gave 
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full  vent  to  it.  The  broad  comedy  of 
hi*  sketch  of  the  parret  of  poor  Codru*, 
a  hero  of  the  Grub  Street  of  Rome,  has 
often  amused  us  : — 

Codnifl  Iiad  but  one  bed,  so  short  to  boot 
That  his  short  wife’s  sliort  lefts  hurif;  danftlinft  out ; 
His  cupboard's  head  six  earthen  piteliers  graced, 
Beueath  Uiem  was  his  trusty  tankard  placed ; 

And  to  support  their  noble  plate  there  lay 
A  bending  cliiron  cast  in  honest  clay. 

His  few  Greek  books  a  rotten  chest  contained 
Wboae  covers  much  of  mouldiness  complained ; 
Where  mice  and  rats  devoured  poetic  bread, 

And  on  heroic  verse  luxuriantly  were  fed. 

W e  dare  not  quote  Drydeti’s  incom- 
jtarable  rendering  of  the  famou.s  pa.s*:i^e 
on  Messalina  in  the  sixth  satire ;  but  we 
confidently  rct?omn»end  it  to  all  who 
relish  the  old  English  comic  vein.  Gif¬ 
ford’s  whole  tTuvenaly  too,  is  well  worth 
reading ; — good,  sturdy,  faithful  stuff, 
giving  a  just  notion  of  the  sense,  though 
not  always  equally  of  the  humor,  of  the 
Latin.  Juvenal’s  is  one  of  the  cases, 
like  tliat  of  Frere’s  Ariatophanety  in 
which  the  ancient  fell  into  the  hands  of 
precisely  the  kind  of  modems  who  sym¬ 
pathized  with  him  at  all  points,  and 
resembled  him  in  essential  characteristics 
of  feeling  and  taste.  There  are  other 
instances  in  the  history  of  Roman  trans¬ 
lation.  The  Terence  of  the  elder  Col- 
man  is  one  of  them  ;  and  the  Pliny's 
Letters  of  Melmoth.  Hut  it  sometimes 
happens  that,  by  a  strange  perversity,  a 
man  just  gets  hold  of  the  very  author 
with  whom  he  has  nothing  in  common. 
Elphinstone,  who  produced  a  Martial  in 
the  last  century,  was  one  of  these  m^n ; 
and  his  book  enjoys  the  ignoble  distinc¬ 
tion  of  being  the  very  worst  version  of  a 
classical  author  in  the  literature  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Let  us  hope  that  we  are  now 
beginning  to  learn  that  to  translate  a 
humorist,  requires  humor;  and  to 
translate  a  poet,  poetry ;  and  that  the 
mere  power  of  giving  the  literal  mean¬ 
ing,  by  itself,  can  create  nothing  but  that 
lowest  of  all  kind  of  translation  which  is 
called  a  “crib.”  The  best-turned  Mar¬ 
tial’s  epigrams  we  ever  saw  appeared  in 
Plackwood's  Magazine  some  yearn  back. 
As  a  Siitirical  epigrammatist,  be  has  no 
equal  fur  point ;  and  there  are  casual 
intimations  in  him  of  far  higher  powers 
than  he  ever  did  justice  to.  His  chief 
rival  in  the  Latin  epigram  w.as  that  most 
delicious  of  all  Latin  poets,  Catullus — 
who  is,  and  ever  will  be,  peculiarly 
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untranslatable ;  his  spirit  being  so  rare, 
and  his  form  so  |>erfect.  Translation 
has  sometimes  been  compared  to  decant¬ 
ing  wine;  but  what  if  you  have  to  trans¬ 
fer  the  glass  as  well  as  the  liquor  ?  The 
greatest  of  the  iK)et8  of  Rome  according 
to  modern  ide.aB, — Lucretius, — was  long 
read  in  the  pages  of  the  eccentric  and 
forgotten  Creech ;  but  may  be  most 
profitably  studied  now  in  the  verse  of 
Dr.  Mason  Gootle,  or  the  prose  of  his 
celebrated  editor,  Mr.  Munro. 

The  two  great  Roman  historians  art*, 
on  the  whole,  at  a  disadvantage  in  our 
literature,  as  compared  with  the  two 
great  Greek  historians.  We  are  unable 
to  name  a  Livy  from  which  anything 
higher  than  an  honest  reproduction  of 
the  meaning  can  be  expected ;  but 
Livy’s  style  is  remarkable  for  combining 
remarkable  natural  Iwanty,  especially 
in  narrative,  with  a  dignity  which  has 
all  the  effect  of  stateliness  and  elabora¬ 
tion.  As  for  Tacitus,  it  is  not  fair  to 
ask  for  a  thorough-going  translation  of 
hun.  He  stands  apart  from  the  estab¬ 
lished  models  of  classical  diction,  pretty 
much  as  Mr.  Carlyle  does  in  our  own 
times.  He  may  be  familiarly  desciihed 
as  a  cross  between  a  great  tragic  poet 
and  Rochefoucauld :  his  touches  of  de¬ 
scription  light  upon  a  scene  like  shafts 
of  suidight  breaking  through  clouds  in 
a  storm  ;  he  delivers  oracles  in  epigrams, 
and  his  satire  is  prus.sic  acid  ; — his  whole 
books  giving  you  an  impression  which 
lasts  foi*  life,  of  a  great  soul  steeped  in 
speculation,  sorrow,  and  scorn, — and 
sustained  on  the  human  side  of  it  by  an 
indomitable  spirit  of  aristocrjjcy  which 
is  Homan  to  the  spinal  marrow.  Such 
a  man,  delivering  himself  in  brief,  terse, 
elliptical  sentences,  reading  like  a  kind 
of  spiritual  short  hand,  tasks  the  strength 
of  a  transhitor  to  the  uttermost.  The 
“standard  ”  translatit)n  of  Tacitus,  that 
by  Murphy,  is  painfully  long-winded; 
and  as  far  as  the  History  is  concerned, 
must  be  looked  on  as  thrust  out  of  the 
field  by  the  History  of  Mr.  Church  and 
Mr.  Bi'odribb,  issued  by  Macmillan  and 
Co.,  in  1864.  From  this  very  clever 
volume,  we  select  a  couple  of  passages. 
Our  fii-st  is  the  account  of  the  death  of 
Vitellius  when  the  Flavian  troo|m  ob¬ 
tained  possession  of  Rome  in  a.d.  70 : — 
“  When  Rome  had  fallen,  Vitellius  caused 
himself  to  be  carried  in  a  litter  through  the 
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back  of  the  palace  to  the  Aventine,  to  his 
wife’s  dwelling,  intending,  if  by  any  conceal¬ 
ment  he  could  escape  for  that  day,  to  make 
his  way  fo  his  brother’s  cohorts  at  Tarracina. 
Then,  with  characteristic  weakness,  and  fol¬ 
lowing  tlie  instincts  of  fear,  which,  dreading 
everything,  shrinks  most  from  what  is  imme- 
ately  before  it,  he  retraced  his  steps  to  the 
desolate  and  forsaken  palace,  whence  even 
the  meanest  slaves  haa  Red,  or  where  the^ 
avoided  his  presence.  'Tlie  solitude  and  si¬ 
lence  of  the  place  scared  him  ;  he  tried  the 
closed  doors,  he  shuddered  in  the  empty 
chambers,  till,  wearied  out  with  his  misera- 
•ble  wanderings,  he  concealed  himself  in  an 
unseemly  hiding-place,  from  which  he  was 
dragged  out  by  the  tribune  Julius  Flacidus. 
Ilis  hands  were  bound  behind  his  back,  and 
he  was  led  along  with  tattered  robes,  a  re¬ 
volting  spectacle,  amidst  the  invectives  of 
many,  the  tears  of  none.  The  degradation 
of  his  end  had  extinguished  all  pity.  One  of 
tlie  German  soldiers  met  tlie  party,  and  aimed 
a  deadly  blow  at  Vitcllius,  perhaps  in  anger, 
perhaps  wishing  to  release  him  the  sooner 
from  insult  I’ossibly  the  blow  was  meant 
for  the  tribune.  He  struck  off  that  officer’s 
ear.  and  was  immediately  despatched. 

“Vitellius,  compelled  by  threatening 
swords,  first  to  raise  his  face  and  offer  it 
to  insulting  blows,  then  to  behold  his  own 
statues  falling  round  him,  and  more  than 
once  to  look  at  Uie  Rostra  and  the  spot  where 
Galba  was  slain,  was  then  driven  along  till 
they  reached  the  Gemonise,  the  place  where 
the  corpse  of  Flavius  Sabinus  had  lain.  One 
speech  was  beard  from  him  indicating  a  soul 
not  utterly  degraded,  when  to  the  insults  of 
a  tribune  he  answer^,  ‘  Yet  I  was  your  Em¬ 
peror.’  Then  he  fell  under  a  shower  of  blows, 
and  the  mob  reviled  him  when  he  was  dead 
with  the  same  heartlessness  with  which  they 
had  flattered  him  when  he  was  alive.” 

The  above  has  been  chosen  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  historian’s  power  of  descriji- 
tion.  What  follows  will  do  the  same 
office  for  his  faculty  of  analyzing  char¬ 
acter, — one  of  the  greatest  of  his  great 
gifts:— 

“  The  body  of  Galba  lay  for  a  long  time 
neglected,  and  subjected,  through  the  license 
which  tlie  darkness  permitted,  to  a  thousand 
indignities,  till  Argius  bis  steward,  who  had 
been  one  of  his  slaves,  gave  it  a  humble  bu¬ 
rial  in  his  master’s  private  gardens.  His 
head,  which  the  sutlers  and  campi-followers 
had  fixed  on  a  pole  and  mangled,  was  found 
only  the  next  day  in  front  of  tlie  tomb  of 
Patrobius,  a  freedman  of  Nero’s,  whom  Gal¬ 
ba  had  executed.  It  was  put  with  the  body, 
which  had  by  tliat  dme  been  reduced  to 
ashes.  Such  was  the  end  of  Servius  Galba, 
w'ho,  in  his  seventy-three  years,  had  lived 
prosperously  through  the  reigns  of  five  em¬ 


perors,  and  had  been  more  fortunate  under 
the  rule  of  others  than  he  was  in  his  own. 
Hie  family  could  boast  an  ancient  nobility, 
his  wealth  was  great.  His  character  was  of 
an  average  kind,  rather  free  from  vices  than 
distingiiislied  by  virtues.  He  was  not  regard¬ 
less  or  fame,  nor  yet  vainly  fond  of  it.  Other 
men’s  money  he  did  not  covet,  with  his  own 
he  was  parsimonious,  with  that  of  the  state 
avaricious.  To  his  freedmen  and  friends  he 
showed  a  forbearance  which,  when  he  had 
fallen  into  worthy  hands,  could  not  be  blamed ; 
when,  however,  these  persons  were  worth¬ 
less,  he  was  even  culpably  blind.  The  nobil¬ 
ity  of  his  birth  and  the  perils  of  the  times 
made  what  was  really  indolence  pass  for 
wisdom.  While  in  the  vigor  of  life,  he  en¬ 
joyed  a  high  military  reputation  in  Germany ; 
as  pro-consul  he  ruled  Africa  with  modera¬ 
tion,  and  when  advanced  in  years  showed 
the  same  integrity  in  Eastern  Spain.  He 
seemed  greater  than  a  subject  while  he  was 
yet  in  a  subject’s  rank,  and  by  common  con¬ 
sent  would  have  been  pronounced  equal  to 
Empire,  had  he  never  been  Emperor.” 

We  shall  speak  of  only  one  more  Ro¬ 
man  writer, — the  most  variou.s,  versatile, 
and  .accoinplinhed  of  them  all ;  the 
flower  of  their  culture ;  the  type  of 
their  eloquence ;  the  great,  the  genial, 
the  humane  Cicero.  Of  him,  it  m.ay  be 
said,  as  Byron  said  of  Pope,  and  with 
even  more  justice,  that  he  is  a  “litera¬ 
ture  in  himself.”  Hardly  any  writer  of 
antiquity  instructs  us  so  much  about 
so  many  different  sides  of  its  life ;  or 
has  attained  excellence  in  so  many 
branches  of  knowledge.  His  or.atory 
has  every  merit ;  high  elocjuence ;  inge¬ 
nious  and  plausible  reasoning ;  genuine 
humor ;  picturesque  description.  His 
familiar  letters  are  among  the  most  agree¬ 
able  ever  written.  His  moral  dialogues, 
like  the  Frieftdship  and  Old  Af;e,  antici¬ 
pate  the  kindly  wisdom  and  polite  pleas¬ 
ant  shrewdness  of  our  Addisons  and 
Goldsmiths.  His  philosophical  dialogues 
at  least  add  a  charm  to  the  Greek  doc¬ 
trines  by  strengthening  and  enlivening 
them  with  a  swarm  of  apposite  anec¬ 
dotes  and  illustrative  sketches.  His  bons 
mots  are  as  good  as  those  of  Talleyrand 
or  Sheridan  ;  and  he  would  have  laughed 
his  great  living  enemy  Mommsen  out  of 
any  public  assembly  in  Eurojie.  Of 
such  a  man,  every  sensible  Englishman 
ought  to  know  something;  and  if  no 
translation  does  him  justice,  any  trans- 
Lation,  whether  the  older  one  of  Dun¬ 
can,  or  the  more  recent  one  of  Yonge, 
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sapplien  ample  opportunity  of  learning 
from  the  vast  mass  of  knowledge  accu¬ 
mulated  in  his  book«.  If  a  selection  had 
to  l>e  made,  we  shoiild  recommend,  first, 
among  the  speeches,  those  in  defence  of 
Archias,  Milo,  and  Murena,  as  well  as 
all  the  Catilinarians,  and  the  second 
l*hilipjtic  ;  secondly,  as  many  of  the  let¬ 
ters  as  possible,  the  preference  being 
given  to  those  of  Atticus ;  thirdly,  among 
the  dialogues,  the  Friendships  the  Old 
Ages  and  the  Tfiscidan  Questions.  Some 
of  his  elegance  and  stateliness  of  style 
must  a|>pear  in  any  translation ;  his 
sense  in  any  case  is  sure  to  assert  itself ; 
and  above  all,  he  is  thoroughly  human 
and  sympathetic.  Few  kinder  men 
have  ever  lived  ;  and  it  is  this  element 
of  uncfjnquerable  geniality,  this  thread 
of  a  tenderness  almost  Christian,  which 
has  made  his  name  dear  to  so  many  men 
w’ho  well  know  all  that  can  be  urged 
against  his  weaknesses,  and  the  errors 
of  his  public  conduct.  In  any  case, 
however,  the  mere  study  of  such  con¬ 
troversies  is  elevating  ;  a^d  teaches  the 
modem  reader  to  enlarge  his  views  by 
CQmparing  the  public  men  of  his  own 
age  with  those  mighty  ones  of  old  whose 
ashes  have  long  been  resolved  into  the 
dust  of  their  native  land.  Contact  with 
the  distant  past  gives  poetry  to  a  man’s 
daily  experience,  and  colors  the  every¬ 
day  existence  around  him  with  a  cerf  am 
grave  sentiment  which  refines  and  hal¬ 
lows  it. 

At  this  point,  we  may  bring  our  im¬ 
perfect  sketch  of  a  great  subject  to  a 
close.  The  intelligent  reader  sees  wliat 
we  w'ant ;  we  desire  to  concentrate  into 
a  focus  the  scattered  interest  of  a  valu¬ 
able  class  of  books,  the  existence  of 
which  is  half  useless,  just  l)ecau8e  they 
are  seldom  thought  of  in  connection  with 
each  other,  and  remain  unknown  by  rea¬ 
son  of  their  isolation.  Let  a  library  of 
them  be  formed  anywhere,  giving  the 
preference  to  the  best,  and  their  import- 
.ance  would  be  instantly  seen.  If  every 
public  library,  such  as  those  of  the  Me¬ 
chanics’  Institutes  and  Literary  Institu¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  contained  every 
book  that  we  have  mentioned  in  this 
paper,  and  they  were  only  in  moderate 
demand  there,  we  should  look  forward 
without  despondency  to  the  growth  of 
the  thought  and  taste  of  the  rising  gen¬ 
eration. 
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..  Black  wood's  Magaiinc. 

TUB  REIGN  OF  LA.W.* 

The  main  object  of  this  able  and  very 
interesting  treatise  is  to  show  that  the 
Reign  of  Law — meaning  thereby  that 
invariable  order,  or  those  persistent 
forces,  which  science  delights  to  contem¬ 
plate — is  by  no  means  incompatible  with 
the  belief  in  an  overruling  and  creative 
Intelligence.  In  this  its  main  purftose  it 
is  w'hat,  a  few  years  ago,  would  have 
been  willed  a  Bridgewater  Treatises  and 
it  would  have  deserved  to  take  its  place 
amongst  the  instructive  series  which  bore 
that  title.  But  whereas  the  Bridgewater 
Treatises  in  general  abounded  with  il¬ 
lustrations  of  the  great  argument  of 
design,  the  present  volume  is  chiefly  oc¬ 
cupied  i^'ith  discussions  that  bear  ujion 
the  nature  of  the  argument  itself.  It  is 
not,  however,  without  due  share  of  illus¬ 
tration  ;  and  the  description  given  of  the 
contrivance,  or  adaptation  of  the  laws  or 
forces  of  nature,  displayed  in  the  me¬ 
chanism  of  a  bird’s  wing — or  say  in  the 
general  purjKise  of  enabling  a  vertebrate 
.animal  to  fly  through  the  air — ^is  amongst 
the  happiest  of  the  kind  we  have  ever 
met  with.  We  shall  henceforth  wiitch 
the  flight  of  the  seagull,  a  bird  which  the 
author  especially  selects  for  his  illustra¬ 
tion,  with  additional  interest.  The  Duke 
of  Argyll  has  evidently  looked  on  birds 
with  far  other  than  the  sportsman’s  eye 
— with  something  of  the  poet’s  eye,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  man  of  science.  Not 
that  the  sportsman  is  altogether  destitute 
of  aflmiration  for  the  bird  he  kills ;  we 
have  known  him  discourse  eloi^uently  on 
the  beauty  of  the  creature  soaring  above 
him,  in  an  element  he  cannot  inhabit,  and 
the  next  moment  glory  in  bringing  it 
down. 

“  The  lieign  of  Law”  is  in  all  respects 
a  remarkable  book.  Where  it  does  not 
command  assent,  it  stimulates  inquiry. 
Nor  is  it  any  ill  compliment  to  a  work 
of  this  description  to  say  of  it  that  it 
sometimes  provokes,  in  a  very  mild  de¬ 
gree,  the  spirit  of  controversy;  seeing 
that  it  le.ads  us  back,  with  a  certain  fresh¬ 
ness  of  mind,  into  old  questions  of  a  stil} 
unsettled  nature. 

We  need  hardly  gay  that  we  cordially 
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agree  in  the  main  conclusions  to  which 
the  author  would  conduct  us.  No  pro¬ 
position  aj>j)ears  to  carry  a  stronger  con¬ 
viction  with  it  than  this — that  mind,  not 
matter,  or  the  forces  called  material, 
should  be  considered  as  the  primal  jiower 
in  the  universe.  In  the  order  of  science, 
we  commence  with  the  simple  and  lead 
onwards  to  the  complex;  but  when,  at 
any  epoch,  science  presents  to  us  such 
whoky  such  Cosmos,  as  it  has  been  able 
to  conceive,  the  conviction  immediately 
follows  that  this  w’hole  existed  as  Thought 
or  Idea  before  it  was  develoj>ed  as  a  re¬ 
ality  of  space  and  time.  The  great  con¬ 
clusion,  therefore,  which  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  in  common  w'ith  all  our  theolo¬ 
gians,  would  enforce,  is  one  which  we, 
too,  would  maintain  with  whatever 
energy  we  possess.  We  are  not  in  the 
least  disposed  to  relinquish  what  is  fami¬ 
liarly  known  as  the  afgurnent  from  de¬ 
sign  in  favor  of  any  “  hi^h  d  priori  road” 
to  the  first  great  truth  in  theology.  lJut 
there  may  be  methods  of  stating  this 
argument  from  which  we  should  dissent. 
There  may  also  b<f  a  tendency  to  iinjili- 
cate  the  argument  with  philosophical 
opinions  which,  whether  correct  or  not, 
are  still  under  discussion,  and  which,  in 
fact,  are  the  opinions  only  of  one  section 
of  the  speculative  world.  Such  a  ten¬ 
dency  (we  do  not  say  that  it  is  manifested 
in  an  unusual  manner  in  the  present  writer) 
we  should  venture  to  jirotest  against. 

The  press  has  lately  teemed  with  pro¬ 
ductions  which  must  have  manifested  to 
most  readers  how  utterly  unsatisfactory 
are  those  metajthysical  or  ontological 
reasonings  w  hich  are  supposed  to  con¬ 
duct  us  more  directly  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  absolute  and  infinite  Being.  Re¬ 
jecting,  as  anthropoinoiphic,  the  per¬ 
suasion  felt  by  reflective  men  in  every 
generation  that  the  world  is  full  of  pur¬ 
pose, — or  rather  say  of  intermingled  and 
inseparable  juirposes,  and  may  therefore 
be  called  one  gieat  purpose, — many  pro¬ 
found  reasoners  have  preferred  to  found 
their  theology  on  certain  abstractions  of 
the  intellect,  such  as  pure  Being,  Sub¬ 
stance,  Cause,  and  by  so  doing  they  have 
been  led  into  i^ults  either  of  a  self-con¬ 
tradictory  nature,  or  of  so  vague  and 
shadowy  a  description  that  we  are  left 
in  doubt  whether  it  is  an  idea  or  a  mere 
word  that  we  are  at  least  put  in  posses¬ 
sion  of.  God  has  become  the  Absolute, 


or  the  Infinite,  or  the  One  Substance,  or 
the  Unknowable  First  Cause,  every¬ 
where  jtresent,  and  under  no  form  of 
human  thought  conceivable. 

This  One  Substance,  or  the  One  Being, 
if  you  travel  to  it  by  this  road,  is  a  mere 
hypothesis,  and  explains  nothing.  The 
impression  conveyed  by  the  senses  is  of 
a  multitude  of  individual  things  or  sub¬ 
stances.  Science,  by  its  generalizations, 
may  reduce  these  to  a  few  elementary 
sulistances.  But  the  last  generalization  of 
science  is  only  of  a  simitarity  of  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  things.  Suppose  it  reduced  all 
material  things  to  one  elementary  sub¬ 
stance — that  Ls,  to  a  multitude  of  atoms 
all  similar  in  their  nature — these  atoms 
would  still  be  numerically  or  individually 
diflerent,  moving  witli  difterent  veloci¬ 
ties  and  in  different  combinations.  We 
are  as  far  as  ever  from  this  metaphysical 
entity  of  the  One  Substance ;  and  if  we 
could  reach  to  it,  what  would  it  explain  ? 
The  unity  of  the  world  which  calls  for 
explanation  is  a  unity  of  plan,  that  har¬ 
mony  of  parts  which  constitutes  it  a 
whole.  N  ow,  what  connection  is  there 
between  this  and  the  barren  conception 
of  unity  of  Substance  ?  If  the  one  sub- 
8t:mce  acts  diversely — as  it  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  supposed  to  do  in  order  to  pro¬ 
duce  anything — why  should  this  diver¬ 
sity  of  action  of  one  unintelligential  sub¬ 
stance  more  necessarily  lead  to  a  unity 
of  plan  than  the  simultaneous  action  of 
a  multitude  of  diverse  substances?  If 
the  one  substance  had  but  one  mode  of 
action,  no  world  could  be  produced ;  if 
it  have  many  modes  of  action,  what  is 
to  prevent  these  from  being  at  variance 
with  each  other  ?  Or  how  are  we 
brought  nearer  to  any  comprehension  of 
the  real  unity  of  the  universe  ?  If  this 
does  not  suggest  to  us  the  precedence 
or  immanence  of  mind  or  thought,  M’e 
know  not  what  it  can  legitimately  sug¬ 
gest  at  all ;  we  should  think  it  w'ber 
simply  to  rest  in  this  harmonious  state  of 
things — to  rest  in  it  in  the  sense  of  the 
positivist,  as  the  last  truth  we  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  reaching,  and  leave  alone  all  fur¬ 
ther  speculations  about  the  one  universal 
substance,  or  a  supernatural  cause. 

The  old  familiar  argument  gives  us  a 
creative  intelligence,  in  other  words  an 
intelligeutial  being,  and  a  universe  which 
is  the  manifestation  of  this  power ;  we 
need  not  say  that  it  has  its  difliculties. 
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^ind  that  the  idea  of  creation  comes  to 
us  embarrassed  with  perplexing  specu¬ 
lations;  blit  this  otiier  ontological  method 
lands  us  in  mere  abstractions,  and  is,  at 
best,  no  entrance  into  theology  at  all, 
but  merely  into  some  metaphysical  the¬ 
ory  of  the  univei’se. 

And  not  only  do  we  cling  to  this  great 
argument,  but  we  are  adverse  to  the 
supposition  that  diversities  of  opinion  on 
sucli  well-known  topics  of  controversy  as 
the  nature  of  tlie  human  Will,  or  of  our 
idea  of  Causation,  should  incapacitate 
either  party  in  such  controversies  from 
availing  himself  of  it.  We  are  unwilling 
that  it  should  W  monopoliaed  by  any 
one  school  of  psychology.  We  some¬ 
times  hear  it  sai<l,  for  instance,  that 
the  doctrine  of  Caus.ation  taught  by  Dr. 
Thoimas  Drown  nullities  the  argument 
by  abstracting  from  the  conception  of 
God  the  idea  of  power;  since,  if  we 
have  no  such  idea  of  power  till  we 
enter  the  domain  of  theology,  we  can¬ 
not  then  suddenly  form  the  idea  in  order 
to  invest  Go<i  with  power.  Drown  did 
not  reason  thus.  As  he  states  the  argu¬ 
ment,  we  see  one  great  antecedent  to 
the  existing  world — namely,  a  preexist¬ 
ing  mind.  If  invariable  antecedents  is 
all  that  we  understand  by  power,  we 
have  still  the  conviction  th.at  there  was 
thi»  antecedent,  and  this  is  sufheient  for 
the  argument.  It  is  still  more  frequently 
asserted  that  he  who  denies  the  freedom 
of  the  human  will,  or  its  self-determin¬ 
ing  character,  destroys  the  only  type  we 
have  of  the  power  of  God.  It  may  be 
80.  But  to  this  it  may  be  replied,  that 
we  cannot  expect  to  have  a  type  of  that 
which  is  altogether  superhuman  and 
unique.  The  argumeut  consists  in  this, 
that  we  cannot  conceive  the  world  or 
the  universe  cut  a  whole  without  imme¬ 
diately  conceiving  it  as  the  manifestation 
of  thought.  How  such  a  thought  mani¬ 
fested  itself  in  creation,  is  just  as  im¬ 
possible  to  understand  as  now'  such  a 
thought  came  itself  into  existence.  W^ 
at  e  not  here  attempting  to  decide,  l>e  it 
understooil,  ou  the  nature  of  the  hum.an 
will,  or  of  our  idea  of  jiower  ;  we  simply 
express  a  conviction  that  our  great  argu¬ 
ment  holds  its  ground  whatever  philoso¬ 
phical  tenet  is  embraced  on  tliese  subjects. 

Having  thus  stated  as  briefly  as  we 
could  (without  glancing  at  objections 
which  it  would  require  pages  to  discuss) 


the  posiihm  we  occupy  with  regard  to 
this  popular  argument  from  design,  we 
c.an  proceed  with  the  greater  freedom  to 
examine  what  may  seem  to  ns  peculiar 
in  the  treatment  of  it  by  our  author. 
The  Duke  of  Argjdl  oj>ens  his  treatise 
w'ilh  some  very  just  remarks  on  the 
vague  use  of  the  term  supernatural.  By 
a  “  belief  in  the  supernatural,”  is  some¬ 
times  meant, a  Ixdief  in  a  supernatural 
Dcdng — or  in  Go<i ;  and  it  is  sometimes 
restricted  to  a  belief  in  a  sujH‘rnatural 
or  abnormal  action  of  that  Being.  French* 
w'riters  not  nnfreqncntly  use  the  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  first  sense,  and  understand 
by  a  denial  of  the  supernatural  a  deniitl 
of  .any  to  us  intelligible  existence  out  of 
the  pale  of  nature  and  humanity. 
Among  English  writers  a  denial  of  the 
su]iernatural  is  generally  limited  to  a 
denial  of  any  events  confessedly  ont  of 
the  established  order  of  creation — a 
denial  that  God  acts  in  any  but  the  one 
systematic  method  which  it  is  the  aim 
of  science  to  explore.  In  this  last  sense 
the  supernatural  is  synonymous  w'ith  the 
miraculous.  • 

There  is,  however,  one  other  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  tenn  “  supernatural  ”  it  is 
necessaiy  to  allude  to.  This  is  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  term  to  the  human  tnV/,  by 
those  who  think  that  1/  is  not  involved 
in  that  linked  series  of  cause  and  effect 
which  we  call  the  course  of  nature.  This 
use  of  the  term  is  by  no  means  common, 
even  amongst  the  staunchest  advocates 
of  liberty,  but  it  is  plainly  .admissible. 
That  the  human  will  should  effect 
changes  in  the  material  world  is,  as  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  observes,  amongst  the 
most  naturaloi events — meaning  thereby 
amongst  the  most  ordinary  and  familiar 
— but  if  it  be  true  that  the  will  acts 
from  above  or  from  without  that  order 
which  binds  the  rest  of  nature,  then,  in 
this  sense,  it  may  be  entitled  to  lie  called 
supernatural.  The  ambiguity  in  the 
word  ”  imtural  ”  must  Imj  guarded 
against.  It  may  either  mean  what  is 
ordinary,  or  what  is  embraced  in  the 
strict  order  of  nature.  We  may  find  it 
difficult  to  speak  of  anything  so  familiar, 
and  in  that  resjiect  so  •natural,  as  the 
moving  of  a  iman's  hand,  as  a  supernatu¬ 
ral  event;  yet,  in  a  scientific  point  of 
view,  it  may  doubtless  l«  so  itescritH'd, 
presumiug  that  the  man  acts  from  with¬ 
out  that  connected  series  we  call  nature. 
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The  Duke  of  Argyll  quotes  with  appro¬ 
bation  a  passage  from  Dr.  Bushnell  in 
which  the  wor<l  is  thus  applied : 

“  Dr.  Bushnell  says,  '  That  is  supernatural, 
whatever  it  be,  that  is  either  not  in  the  chain 
of  natural  cause  and  effect,  or  which  acts  on 
the  chain  of  cause  and  effect  in  nature,  from 
without  the  chain.’  And  again,  ‘  If  the  pro¬ 
cesses,  combinations,  and  results  of  our  system 
of  nature  are  interrupted  or  varied  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  whether  of  God,  or  angels,  or  men,  so  as 
to  bring  to  pass  what  would  not  come  to  pass 
in  it  by  its  own  internal  action,  under  the 
,  laws  of  mere  cause  and  effect,  such  variations 
are  in  like  manner  supematuraL’  ” 

Our  author,  however,  does  not  himself 
apply  the  word  supernattiral  to  the  hu¬ 
man  will ;  he  would  perhaps  prefer  the 
word  spontaneous.  Speaking  of  a  lec¬ 
ture  of  Mr.  Tyndall  he  says : — 

“One  of  our  most  distinguished  living 
teachers  of  physical  science  began,  not  long 
ago,  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  phenomena  of 
heat  by  a  rapid  statement  of  the  modem  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  correlation  of  forces — how  the 
one  was  convertible  into  the  other — how  one 
rose  out  of  the  other — how  none  could  be 
evolved  except  from  some  other  as  a  pre¬ 
existing  source.  ‘Thus,’  said  the  lecturer, 

‘  we  see  there  is  no  such  thing  as  spontaneous¬ 
ness  in  Nature.’  Whatl  not  in  the  lecturer 
himself?  W as  there  no  ‘  spontaneousness  ’  in 
his  choice  of  words — in  his  selection  of  mate¬ 
rials — in  his  orderly  arrangement  of  experi¬ 
ments,  with  a  view  to  the  exhibition  of  par¬ 
ticular  results?  It  is  not  probable  that  the 
lecturer  was  intending  to  deny  this ;  it  simply 
was  that  he  did  not  think  of  it,  as  within  his 
field  of  view.  His  own  mind  and  will  were 
then  dealing  with  the  ‘  laws  of  nature,’  but 
it  did  not  occur  to  him  as  forming  part  of 
these  laws,  or,  in  the  same  sense,  as  subject  to 
them.’’ 

Whether  Proftwor  Tynd.ill  quite 
meant  all  he  said,  or  had  wdghed 
the  full  significance  of  his  words,  w’e  do 
not  undertake  to  decide.  Perhaps  he 
spoke  advisedly.  But  what  concerns 
us  more  nearly  is,  that  we  shall  find  some 
difficulty  .as  we  proceed,  in  quite  under- 
Bt.auding  w'hat  our  author  means  by  that 
“  spontaneousness  ”  he  is  here  vindi¬ 
cating.  We  are  led  to  a<k  ourselves, 
whether  the  Duke  of  Argyll  has  finally 
determined  what  position  to  assume  in 
this  great  metaphysical  controversy  of 
the  freedom  of  the  will. 

But  at  present  we  shall  pursue  the 
course  of  our  exposition.  The  Super¬ 


natural,  we  have  said,  has  in  our  ordi¬ 
nary  philosofihical  controversies  two 
meanings.  Either  it  means  th.at  Being 
who  has  created,  and  who  therefore  is 
aViove,  Nature.  Or,  presuming  such  a 
Being  to  exist,  and  that  he  acts  by  gen¬ 
eral  laws,  then  the  Supernatural  means  a 
departure  in  that  Being  from  his  system¬ 
atic  mo<le  of  action :  it  is  synonymous 
with  the  miraculons.  We  shall  follow 
our  author  in  his  ol>servations  on  these 
two  subjects — a  creative  Intelligence  and 
the  Miraculous.  And  as  the  latter  of 
these  happens  to  take  precedence  in  the 
essay,  we  commence  with  it. 

The  Miracle. — No  more  striking  illus¬ 
tration  could  be  given  of  the  general 
tendency  to  believe  in  the  reign  of  law 
than  the  effort  made  by  some  speculative 
divines  to  reconcile  the  miracle  to  the 
natural  order  of  event.s — to  believe  in 
the  miracle  as  a  fact,  and  yet  deny  that 
it  implies  any  arbitrary  interposition  in 
the  laws  of  nature.  The  attempt,  in  our 
opinion,  is  as  unnecessary  ns  it  is  unsuc- 
cesstul.  What  we  call  a  miracle  does  not 
exist  for  him  who  does  not  believe  in  a 
Creator,  and  he  who  believes  in  a  Crea¬ 
tor  can  surely  find  no  difficulty  in  l>eliev- 
ing  in  an  interposition  of  the  Creative 
Power,  always  presuming  there  is  a  pur¬ 
pose  of  that  par.-unount  description  which 
renders  such  interposition  intelligible. 
For  law  itself,  or  tlie  establishment  of 
uniformity,  is  but  a  purj>ose  (on  the  the¬ 
ory  of  Creation) ;  .‘md  it  we  can  conceive 
of  another  purpose,  such  as  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  religious  truth,  to  which  an  espe¬ 
cial  departure  from  that  uniformity  is 
subservient,  there  can  be  no  difficulty 
(on  sufficient  evidence)  in  accepting  such 
departure.  But  we  have  lately  had  a 
few  rea.soners  amongst  us  who  have  held 
that  the  evidence  toae  sufficient  to  prove 
what  we  c.all  the  miraculoas  fact,  but  who 
have  denied  that  the  fact  was  really  in 
its  nature  miraculous,  or  a  direct  inter¬ 
position  of  the  power  of  God  overruling 
the  uniformity  He  hod  established.  They 
suggest  that  the  startling  event  which  to 
us  seems  abnormal,  would  be  recognized 
as  in  strict  obedience  to  the  laws  of  na¬ 
ture,  if  our  science  were  equal  to  the 
task,  lliey  are  fond  of  drawing  an 
analogy  from  Mr.  Babbage’s  calculating 
machine,  which,  after  exhibiting  for* 
some  time  a  succession  of  numbers  in  a 
certain  sequence  or  ratio,  suddenly  de- 
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parts  from  what  we  have  begun  to  think 
18  the  law-  of  the  macliine,  and  exhibits  a 
number  quite  different  from  w  hat  our 
experience  had  knl  us  to  expect.  Here, 
say  they,  we  should  at  tirst  exclaim  that 
the  machine  had  departed  from  its  law, 
whereas  a  thorough  knowledge  of  its 
mechanism  would  have  as.sured  us  that 
it  was  most  faithful  to  its  law.  In  like 
manner  if  there  are  records  of  the  dead 
being  called  buck  to  Ufe,  an  event  even 
so  extraordinary  as  this  may  be  the  re¬ 
sult  of.  laws  whose  operation  we  have 
yet  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
W'ith.  If  the  Apostle  Peter  raised  the 
widow  Dorcas  from  death  to  life,  it  was 
because  just  at  this  juncture  the  appa¬ 
rently  exceptional  number  was  about  to 
be  exhibited  by  the  great  machine  of  the 
universe. 

We  allude  to  this  strange  ex]>]anation 
of  the  miracle  merely  as  an  illustration 
of  a  tendency  of  modern  thought ;  it 
hardly  deserves  a  serious  examination. 
Did  St.  Peter  ktiow  that  this  resurrection 
from  the  dead  w'as  about  to  be  produced 
in  the  cycle  of  events  ?  Then  the  mira¬ 
cle  is  but  transferred  to  this  supernatural 
knowledge.  Or  shall  we  s;»y  that  this 
apparently  supernatural  knowledge  in 
St.  Peter  was,  like  the  resurrection  itself 
from  the  dead,  produced  at  that  moment 
by  the  faithful  operation  of  psychologi¬ 
cal  laws  ?  If  we  rattier  conclude  that 
St.  Peter  honestly  believed,  as  did  all  the 
bystanders,  that  God  heard  his  prayer, 
and  ]iut  forth,  in  a  direct  manner.  His 
omnipotent  power — then  this  curious 
result  follows,  that  God  authenticates 
Ilis  revelation  of  truth  by  a  series  of 
elaborate  deceptions.  Men  cluster  round 
the  messtmger  of  Go<l,  and  see  and  be¬ 
lieve  the  miracle,  and  believe  the  messen¬ 
ger  on  account  of  the  miracle,  but  all  the 
while  no  miracle  is  really  performed — 
oidy  the  appearance  of  one  is  produced. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  is  solicitous  also, 
in  his  way,  to  reconcile  the  miracle  with 
the  reign  of  law.  But,  if  we  understand 
him  aright,  he  does  not  seek  to  get  rid 
of  the  Divine  interposition,  but  to  show 
that  the  method  of  the  Divine  intei-posi- 
tion  may  be  such  as  to  involve  no  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  laws  of  nature.  God 
works  a  miracle  by  taking  advantage  of 
•His  infinitely  superior  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  also,  it  must  be 
added,  by  His  infinitely  superior  power 


[Sept., 

of  applying  that  knowledge.  We  must* 
state  the  idea  in  the  words  of  the 
author : — 

’‘Neman  can  have  any  difficulty  in  believ¬ 
ing  that  there  are  natural  laws  of  which  he  is 
ignorant,  nor  in  conceiving  that  there  may  be 
beings  who  do  know  them,  and  can  use  them, 
even  as  he  himself  now  uses  tlic  few  laws  with 
which  he  is  acquainted.  The  real  difficulty 
lies  in  the  idea  of  will  exercised  without  the 
use  of  means — not  in  the  exercise  of  will 
through  means  which  are  beyond  our  knowl¬ 
edge. 

‘‘  Now  have  we  any  right  to  say  that  belief, 
in  th%»  is  essential  to  ail  religion  ?  If  we  have 
not,  then  it  is  only  putting,  as  so  many  other 
hasty  sayings  do  put,  additional  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  religion.  The  relation  in  which 
God  stands  to  those  rules  of  His  government 
which  are  called  ‘  laws,’  is  of  course  an 
inscrutable  mvstery  to  us.  But  those  who 
believe  that  Bis  will  does  govern  the  world, 
must  believe  that  ordinarily,  at  least.  He  does 

fovern  it  by  the  choice  and  use  of  means. 

Tor  have  we  any  certain  reason  to  believe 
that  He  ever  acts  otherwise.  Extraordinary 
manifestations  of  His  will — signs  and  won¬ 
ders — may  be  wrought,  for  aught  w-e  know, 
by  similar  instrumentahty — only  by  tlie  selec¬ 
tion  and  use  of  laws  of  which  man  knows 
and  can  know  nothing,  and  which,  if  he  did 
know,  he  could  not  employ. 

“  Here,  tlien,  we  come  upon  the  question 
of  miracles — how  we  understand  them ;  what 
we  w'ould  define  them  to  be.  The  common 
idea  of  a  miracle  is,  a  suspension  or  violation 
of  the  laws  of  nature.  This  is  a  definition 
which  places  the  essence  of  a  miracle  in  a 
particular  method  of  oj)eration.  But  there  is 
another  definition  which  passes  this  by  alto¬ 
gether,  and  dwells  only  on  the  agency  by 
whicli,  and  tlie  purpose  for  which,  a  miracle 
is  wrought.  ...  It  is  important  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  this  definition  does  not  necessarily 
involve  the  idea  of  a  ‘  violation  of  the  laws 
of  nature.’  It  does  not  involve  the  idea  of 
the  exercise  of  will  apart  from  the  use  of 
mean&  It  does  not  involve,  therefore,  that 
idea  which  appears  to  many  so  difficult  of 
conception.  It  simply  supposes,  without  any 
attempt  to  fathom  the  relation  in  which  God 
stands  to  His  own  ‘law's,’  that  out  of  His 
infinite  knowledge  of  these  laws,  or  of  His 
infinite  power  of  making  them  the  instru¬ 
ments  01  His  will,  He  may  and  He  does  use 
them  for  extraordinary  indications  of  His 
presence.” — P.  14. 

Thug  the  miracle  is  admitted  to  be  an 
interposition  of  the  Divine  jiower  for  .a 
specific  purpose,  but  the  method  of  the 
interposition  is  such  as  to  save  it  from 
the  character  of  a  violation  or  contra¬ 
diction  of  the  laws  of  nature.  That 
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method  is  reprosent<‘d  to  bo  as  little  a 
violation  of  those  laws  as  when  a  chemist, 
by  his  superior  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
affinity,  astonishes  us  by  some  new  pro¬ 
duction. 

We  imagine  that  the  most  scrupulous 
divine  need  raise  no  objection  to  this 
description  of  a  miracle;  but  we  doubt 
if,  when  examinecl,  it  will  be  found  to 
answer  the  purpose  for  which  the  author 
has  put  it  tortli,  that  of  obviating  the 
objections  which  the  man  of  science  is 
supj)oscd  to  make  to  all  miracles  what¬ 
ever.  The  new  arrangevientH  of  nuitter 
by  which  new  developments  of  the  law’s 
or  forces  of  matter  are  occasioned,  are, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  them¬ 
selves  the  r«-sult  of  the  o|)eration  of  the 
laws  of  nature.  If  mountains  are  up- 
heaved,  if  streams  How  down  their  sides, 
if  a  new  soil  is  carried  into  the  valley, 
and  therefore  new  chemical  combinations 
are  tbrme<l,  and  an  increased  fertility 
ensues,  we  see  change  and  new  arrange¬ 
ments  introduced  by  the  operatitm  of 
the  laws  themselves.  But  if  we  are  to 
picture  to  ourselves  that  matter  is  sul> 
jected  to  new  arrangements  or  juxtaposi¬ 
tions  by  the  direct  interposition  of  (iod, 
we  have  here  as  much  a  violation  of  the 
laws  of  nature  as  if  a  new  law  of  affinity 
were  suddenly  bestowed  upon  certain 
particles  of  matter. 

This  entploy}nent  of  the  laws  of  na¬ 
ture — does  it  imply  some  novel  and 
direct  manipulation,  so  to  speak,  of 
material  subst.ances?  If  it  docs,  then 
the  Jaws  of  nature,  which,  left  to  them¬ 
selves,  would  have  produced  quite  other 
arrangements,  have  been  interfered  with. 
Does  it  imply  no  such  interference — are 
the  new  arrangements  identical  with 
these  w’hich  the  operation  of  the  law’s 
themselves  would  bring  about? — then 
W’e  are  remitted  to  the  explanation  of 
the  miracle  already  examined,  namely, 
that  it  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  an 
event  w’hich  seetas  abnormal  to  us  by 
reason  of  our  ignorance  of  the  law’s  of 
nature. 

For  ourselves,  w’e  w’ould  much  rather 
leave  the  modus  operandi  of  a  miracle 
entirely  alone.  Suppose  we  test  the 
present  theory  by  its  application  to  some 
w’ell-know’n  instance  of  the  miraculous, 
w  e  shall  not  find  that  it  leads  us  out  of 
any  difficulty.  The  multiplication  of  a 
few  loaves  and  fishes,  so  that  they  fed 
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a  largo  multitude  of  people,  lends  itself 
as  reatlily  as  any  Instance  th;it  occurs  to 
us  to  our  author’s  explanation.  The 
first  impression  upon  the  mind  of  an 
ordinary  reader  would  probably  be  that 
so  much  nete  matter  in  this  })eculiar  form 
had  been,  then  and  there,  created.  This 
the  Duke  of  Argyll  w’ould  call  a  ivorking 
without  moans — a  rather  curious  objec¬ 
tion,  by  the  W’av,  to  bring  prominently 
forward,  and  wKich  is  certainly  not  the 
difficulty  that  occurs  to  one  who  believes 
in  a  creative  pow’er.  No,  he  would  sjiy, 
the  miracle  does  not  oblige  us  to  believe 
that  God  w’rought  w’ith  other  than  the 
me.ans  before  Him.  The  hydrogen,  the 
carlion,  the  nitrogen,  and  all  the  elements 
th.at  enter  into  the  form.ation  of  vegetable 
and  animal  food — are  they  not  at  hand  ? 
the  law’s  of  their  elimination  and  fresh 
combination,  are  they  not  know  n  to  Him 
as  they  never  w’ill  be  known  to  us? 
AVhat  need  to  snjipose  any  tither  effort 
of  power  than  what  may  be  called  a 
chemistry  vastly  superior  to  any  w’e  can 
know  or  jiractise ?  Well,  if  we.accept  this 
somewhat  anthrojiomorphic  statement, 
we  have  only  given  to  the  imagination 
hints  of  a  method  by  which  the  miracle 
might  be  wrought.  The  miracle  remains 
as  mysterious  as  before,  and  it  is  still 
the  same  departure  from  the  laws  of 
nature ;  for  all  the  usual  processes  by 
which  wheat  is  grown,  and  bread  is 
made  of  it,  and  by  which  fish  are  born 
and  nourished,  are  superseded  by  a 
chemical  combination  which  the  laws  of 
nature,  if  left  to  themselves,  w’ould  not, 
then  and  there,  have  produced.  A 
strange  compulsion  was  thrown  upon 
the  elements,  and  the  hydrogen,  and  the 
carbon,  and  the  like,  must  have  been 
brought  together  as  they  w’ould  not  have 
been  brought  together  in  the  normal 
course  of  nature.  There  must  have  been 
somewhere,  at  some  stage,  an  interposi¬ 
tion  of  the  direct  pow’er  of  God,  and  it 
is  this  interposition  which  the  man  of 
science,  rightly  or  wrongly,  is  supposed 
to  contest. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  would  here,  per¬ 
haps,  remind  us  of  an  observation  he 
has  frequently  and  forcibly  made,  that 
the  presence  of  a  will^  an  intelligential 
will,  acting  for  a  purpose,  is  normal  in 
the  universe,  is  bound  up  with  our  con 
ception  of  the  universe.  So  be  it.  But 
it  IS  not  only  normal  that  there  should 
19 
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be  an  action  in  nature  of  the  divine  mind 
or  will ;  what  the  niaii  of  science  assumes 
is,  that  the  cuAion  of  that  divine  power 
is  alw'ays  normal.  In  short,  the  miracle 
must  remain  just  what  it  is  popularly- 
believed  to  b^  a  direct  interposition  of 
God,  departing  from  His  usual  agency. 
The  only  safe  position  to  assume  is,  not 
that  in  the  miracle  there  is  no  interference 
with  what,  in  a  strictly  scientific  point 
of  view,  are  called  the  laws  of  nature, 
but  that  such  interference  may,  when 
the  purpose  is  adequate,  be  fairly  ex¬ 
pected.  The  strength  of  the  theologian’s 
position  is  precisely  this,  that  the  uni¬ 
verse  is  not  a  mere  machine,  but  rather 
an  organiz:ition  determined  and  modified 
by  an  intelligential  power — that  it  exists 
for  the  purposes  of  God,  is  nothing  but 
the  realisation  of  those  {>urpo.se8,  and 
can,  in  fact,  have  for  its  ultimate  law  no 
other  than  the  purposes  of  God.  Uni- 
foimity  itself  is  but  a  purpose ;  it  answers 
most  important  ends.  Say  that  a  soli, 
tary  departure  from  that  uniformity 
answered  a  great  end,  W'hy  should  not 
this  purpose  also  be  accomplished  ? 

The  answer  to  prayer  is  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  a  species  of  miracle,  and  as 
a  kind  of  miracle  more  perplexing  to  the 
understanding  than  those  w'ronght  for 
the  great  conspicuous  purpose  of  authen¬ 
ticating  religious  teaching.  On  tins  sub¬ 
ject  the  Duke  of  Argyll  takes  a  very 
bold  position,  and  one  w  hich  cannot  but 
be  gratifying  to  orthodox  divines.  We 
have  no  w  ish,  if  it  were  in  our  power,  to 
dislodge  him  from  such  a  position  ;  we 
content  ourselves  with  admiring  the 
boldness  with  which  it  is  taken  up. 

“We  find,"  he  says,  “many  men  now 
facing  the  consequences  to  which  they  have 
given  tlieir  intellectual  assent,  and  taking 
their  stand  upon  the  ground  that  prayer  to 
God  has  no  other  value  or  effect  than  so  far 
as  it  may  be  a  good  w'ay  of  preaching  to  our¬ 
selves.  It  is  a  useful  and  helpful  exercise  for 
our  own  spirits,  but  it  is  nothing  more.  But 
how  can  they  pray  who  have  come  to  tliis  ? 
Can  it  ever  be  usefiil  or  helpful  to  believe  a 
lie  ?  .  .  .  If  there  is  any  helpfulness  in 

prayer  even  to  the  mind  itself,  that  helpful¬ 
ness  can  only  be  preserved  by  showing  tliat 
the  belief  on  which  this  virtue  depends  is  a 
rational  beliefi  The  very  essence  of  that 
belief  is  this,  that  the  Divine  mind  is  acces¬ 
sible  to  supplication,  and  that  the  Divine  will 
is  capable  of  being  moved  thereby.” 

Nor  will  he  hear  of  a  distinction  which 
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some  have-  made  between  physioAl  and 
mental  plienoineiia — limiting  the  inter- 
]>o8ition  of  God  to  the  minds  of  men. 
Our  prayer  for  health  or  wealth  may  not 
be  answered,  but  our  prayers  for  sjiir- 
itual  health,  or  moral  renovation,  may 
be  granted. 

“  Will  this  reasoning,”  he  says,  “  bear 
analysis?  Can  the  distinction  it  assumes  be 
maintained  ?  Whatever  difficulties  there  may 
be  in  reconciling  the  ideas  of  law  and  volition, 
are  difficulties  which  apply  equally  to  the 
worlds  of  matter  and  of  mind.  The  mind  is 
as  much  subject  to  law  as  the  body  is.  The 
reign  of  law  is  over  all ;  and  if  its  dominion 
be  really  incompatible  with  the  agency  of 
volition,  human  or  divine,  then  the  mind  is 
as  accessible  to  that  agency  as  material 
things.” 

Creation. — The  mode  of  operation  by 
which  our  author  reconciles  to  himself 
the  miracle,  he  carries  into  his  concep¬ 
tion  of  creation.  He  imagines,  in  the 
first  place,  certain  immutable  forces, 
establisheil,  of  course,  by  the  Creator, 
and  then  sees  an  incessant  })iay  of  that 
mental  operation  we  call  contrivance, 
in  adjusting  or  combining  those  forces 
for  given  purposes.  The  analogy  between 
human  contrivance  and  the  process  which 
seems  to  h.ave  been  that  of  creation,  lies 
at  the  basis  of  most  of  our  works  on 
natural  theology.  What  is  peculiar  in 
the  present  work,  is  the  boldness  and 
distinctness  with  which  the  analogy  is 
brought  out.  Chapter  HI.  is  headed 
thus,  Contrivance  a  necessity  arising 
out  of  the  Reign  of  Law^  and  it  opens 
in  the  following  manner : — 

“  The  necessity  of  contrivance  for  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  purpose,  arises  out  of  the 
immutability  of  natural  forces.  They  must 
be  conformed  to  and  obeyed.  Therefore 
when  they  do  not  serve  our  purpose  directly, 
they  can  only  be  made  to  serve  it  by  inge¬ 
nuity  and  contrivance.  This^necessity,  then, 
may  be  said  to  be  the  index  and  the  measure 
of  the  power  of  law.  And  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  certainty  with  which  purpose  can 
be  accomplished  by  contrivance,  is  the  index 
and  measure  of  mental  knowledge  and  re¬ 
source.  It  is  by  wisdom  and  knowledge  that 
the  forces  of  nature — even  those  whi^  may 
seem  most  adverse — are  yoked  to  service. 
This  idea  of  the  relation  in  which  law  stands 
to  will,  and  in  which  will  stands  to  law,  is 
familiar  to  us  in  the  works  of  man :  but  it  is 
less  familiar  to  us  as  equally  holding  ^ood  in 
the  works  of  nature.  We  feel  sometimes  as 
if  it  were  an  unworthy  notion  of  the  will 
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which  works  in  nature,  to  suppose  that  it 
should  never  act  except  by  the  use  of  meana. 
But  our  notions  of  unworthiness  are  them¬ 
selves  often  the  unworthiest  of  all  ...  . 
It  seems  as  if  all  that  is  done  in  nature,  as 
well  as  all  that  is  done  in  art,  were  done  by 
knowing  how  to  do  it.” 

Now  we  are  well  aware  that  some¬ 
thing  which  may  he  called  anthroj)omor- 
j)hlc  must  adhere  to  every  conception  of 
an  intelligent  Creator,  for  we  have  no 
conception  of  intelligence  but  such  as  we 
can  draw  from  the  human  mind.  But 
this  intelligence,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
idea  «>f  the  universe  as  a  whole,  which  is 
faintly  shadowed  in  the  human  mind,  is 
all  that  we  need  borrow  from  man. 
The  passage  from  this  idea  into  what  we 
call  reality,  or  the  act  of  creation,  can 
have  no  counterpart  in  human  experi¬ 
ence.  We  are  somewhat  averse  to  the 
analogy  of  human  contrivance  and  of 
human  will,  as  if  in  the  first  we  ha<l 
detected  the  process  of  the  Divine  mind, 
and  in  the  second,  the  nature  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  power.  We  readily  acknowledge 
that  it  is  all  btit  impossible  to  esca|)e 
from  such  analogies  when  we  endeavor 
to  form  to  ourselves  the  conception  of  a 
personal  God.  But  in  a  philosophical 
statement  of  the  argument  we  would 
rather  avoid  them  than  lal>or,  as  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  does,  still  more  sharply 
to  define  them. 

Our  author’s  statement  draws  a  line 
of  sejKtration  between  the  laws  or  forces 
of  nature  ainl  that  application  of  them 
by  which  a  world  is  supposed  to  be 
organized.  Now',  what  are  called  the 
forces  of  matter  cannot  be  developed  at 
all  without  some  organization  of  matter. 
This  organization  and  the  development 
of  forces  proceetl  together.  The  solitary 
atom  has  no  forces.  Gravity,  impulse, 
cohesion,  elasticity  (whatever  accounts 
we  give  of  them),  all  require  some 
organization,  or  juxtaposition  of  matter, 
for  their  existence ;  and  certain  forces, 
and  those  called  vital,  develop  them¬ 
selves  probably  only  in  more  complex 
organizations. 

Again,  these  forces  as  seen  operating 
in  nature  are  constantly  bringing  about 
clianges  in  that  organization  on  which 
their  further  development  depends. 
Thus  we  must,  in  our  speculative  career, 
commence  with  some  organization,  and 
not  only  so,  but  we  find  the  forces  so 


developed  are  themselves  modifying  that 
organization,  and  thus  occasioning  still 
other  displays  of  force.  How  then  are 
we  to  deal  with  special  acts  of  contriv¬ 
ance  analogous  to  those  of  the  human 
being?  Is  not  such  contrivance  as  we 
can  attribute  to  the  Deity  thrown  bar-k 
into  the  very  idea  of  the  creation  itself? 
The  Duke  of  Argyll’s  statement  would 
oblige  us  to  conceive  of  two  ejiochs  in 
creation,  one  in  which  a  certain  organi¬ 
zation  of  matter  and  certain  forces  are 
established,  and  a  second  epoch  in  which 
every  possible  ingenuity  is  put  forth  to 
deal  with  these  forces,  as  means  to  fur¬ 
ther  purposes.  But  how  draw  a  line 
between  these  two  epochs,  when  it  is 
manifest  that  the  organization  and  forces 
of  the  first  are  not  of  a  nature  to  rest 
stationary,  but  are  bringing  about  the 
second — have  in  them,  so  to  speak,  the 
germs  of  future  development  ?  There  is 
in  nature,  as  our  author  takes  frequent 
occasion  to  observe,  a  persistence  of 
certain  forces  or  activities,  with  ever- 
varying  combinations  of  them.  They  act 
W'ith,  or  in  opfiosition  to,  each  other,  in 
every  conceivable  manner  and  degree. 
This  immutability  combined  w’ith  con¬ 
stant  mutability,  is  inherent  in  the 
scheme. 

“  No  one  law,”  says  our  author,  very  justly, 
— “  that  is  to  say,  no  one  Force,  determines 
anything  that  we  see  happening  or  done 
around  us.  It  is  always  the  result  of  differ¬ 
ent  and  opposing  Forces  nicely  balanced 
against  each  other.  The  least  disturbance  of 
the  proportion  in  which  any  of  them  is 
allowed  to  tell,  produces  a  total  change  in  the 
effect.  The  more  we  know  of  nature,  the 
more  intricate  do  such  combinations  appear 
to  be.  They  can  be  traced  very  near  to  the 
fountains  of  Life  itself,  even  close  up  to  the 
confines  of  the  last  secret  of  all — how  the 
Will  acts  upon  its  organs  in  the  Body.” 

All  these  wondrous  variations  and 
adjustments  we,  with  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  ascribe  to  a  creative  Intelligence. 
We  simply  differ  from  him  in  this,  that 
we  should  not  seek  to  draw  a  jirecise 
analogy  between  the  ojjerations  of  that 
Intelligence  and  the  operations  of  a 
human  being  in  the  contrivance  of  a 
machine.  We  see  how  everywhere  and 
in  all  things  the  past  prepares  the  pres¬ 
ent,  the  present  tne  future ;  how  a  unity 
of  plan  unrolls  itself  in  time ;  if  thi^ 
must  be  called  Contrivance.,  we  are  cou- 
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tent — we  do  not  quarrel  about  a  word  ; 
but  a  Contrivance  where  means  and  end 
are  both  projected  into  being,  is  some¬ 
thing  very  different  from  the  contriv¬ 
ance  of  man,  who,  by  means  of  certain 
muscular  contractions,  which  to  this  day 
he  does  not  understand,  moves  one  thing 
to  another  thing  and  waits  the  result. 

Let  us  add,  by  .way  of  parenthesis, 
that  we  have  no  intention,  by  anything 
we  have  said  here,  to  represent  the 
Creative  power  as  limited  to  one  first 
act — one  first  arrangement,  so  to  speak, 
of  matter  and  force,  from  which,  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  activities  with  which  it  is 
endowed,  all  that  follows  is  evolved. 
For  while  we  are  able  to  obscrv’e  a 
change  of  condition,  a  novelty  of  form 
or  relations,  brought  about  by  such 
activities,  we  are  also  compelled  to 
imagine  new  acts  of  creation — using  the 
term  creation  in  its  most  specific  sense. 
Tliere  must  have  been  a  time,  for  instance, 
when  sighty  when  vision  came  into 
the  world — when  an  optic  nerve,  which, 
as  a  mere  portion  of  matter,  contains 
nothing  but  the  ordinary  chemical  ele¬ 
ments,  was  to  be  endowed  with  a  quite 
new  property.  This  new  property,  this 
marvellous  susceptibility,  this  sensation 
of  light  and  color,  comes  before  us  as  a 
pure  creation  —  what  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  would  call  a  creation  without 
means. 

If  we  insist  upon  a  strict  analogy  be¬ 
tween  the  operations  of  the  human  and 
the  Divine  will,  we  are  in  danger  of 
ewting  our  argument  on  the  opinion 
srhich  we  hold  on  the  nature  of  the 
human  will.  We  have  seen  that  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  in  some  brief  extracts 
we  have  made,  claims  for  it  a  certain 
supernatural  character.  Operating  on 
nature,  it  is  still  not  itself  a  part  of  that 
linked  series  of  events  which  we  call 
nature.  And  this  view  of  the  human 
will  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  it  a 
type  of  the  creative  will.  But  this  posi¬ 
tion  is  incumbered  with  many  difficul¬ 
ties.  The  greater  number  of  men,  we 
suspect,  hardly  know  whether  they  hold 
this  position  or  not ;  and  a  large  section 
of  pnilo8i>phical  thinkers  have,  in  all 
ages,  pronounced  it  untenable.  The 
Duke  of  Argyll  himself  holds  to  the 
position,  as  it  seems  to  us,  very  inse¬ 
curely,  if  he  really  holds  it  at  all. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  human 
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trtS,  it  is  indisputable  that  man’s  action 
upon  the  world  depends  upon  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  nature,  and  this  knowledge 
appears  to  grow  up  according  to  estab¬ 
lished  laws.  In  its  initiation  it  is  some 
operation  of  external  objects  on  an  inter¬ 
nal  susceptibility,  and  it  grows  with 
exj)erience  and  memory,  or  what  psychol¬ 
ogists  have  always  called  the  lates  of 
association.  Neither  can  the  desires 
of  man  l>e  sup{>o8ed  to  share  this  super¬ 
natural  character  which  is  given  to  the 
will,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  assert 
that  the  hunger  of  a  man,  or  of  any  ani¬ 
mal  whatever,  is  something  suncrnatural. 
Thus  knowledge  and  desire,  the  motives 
of  the  will,  are  presumed  to  be  under 
the  reign  of  law,  or  within  what  we  may 
call  the  scientijic  cycle  of  events.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  wdll,  so  to  speak, 
we  have  in  the  muscles  a  mechanism 
which  it  clearly  belongs  to  physics  to 
explain,  however  imperfect  that  expla¬ 
nation  may  still  be.*  There  is  therefore 
left  for  us  nothing  but  the  one  momen¬ 
tary  state  or  mental  energy  between 
the  motive  and  the  act  of  the  muscle — 
a  state  called  technically  volition  (a  state 
which  many  think  unnecessarily  intro¬ 
duced,  because  they  trace  the  series 
directly  from  desire  to  .action) — there  is 
only  this  point,  this  instant  of  mental 
activity,  to  abstract  from,  and  to  set 
over,  the  current  of  events. 

Let  us  see  how  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
h.as  dealt  with  his  problem.  We  have 
looked  through  his  volume  for  a  passage 
which  should  contain  the  most  explicit 
statement  of  what  he  , holds  upon  the 

•  The  author  quotes  from  Dr.  RadcHffe’s  Lec¬ 
tures  a  theory  of  muscular  action  which  may  in¬ 
terest  some  of  our  readers,  if  they  have  not  met 
with  it  before :  “  Recent  investigations  in  physi 
oiogy  seem  to  iavor  the  hypothesis  that  our  mus¬ 
cles  are  the  seat  of  two  opposing  Forces,  each  so 
adjusted  as  to  counteract  the  other,  and  that  this 
antagonism  is  itself  so  arranged  as  to  enable  us, 
by  acting  on  one  of  these  forces,  to  regulate  the 
action  of  the  other.  One  force — an  elastic  or  con¬ 
tractile  force — is  supposed  to  be  inherent  in  the 
muscular  fibre;  another  tbree— that  of  animal 
electricity  in  statical  condition — holds  the  con¬ 
tractile  force  in  check ;  and  the  relaxed,  or  rather 
the  restful  condition  of  the  muscle  when  not  in  use, 
is  due  to  the  balance  so  maintained.  When, 
through  the  motor  nerves,  the  will  orders  the 
muscles  into  action,  that  order  is  enforced  by  a  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  electrical  force,  and  upon  this  dis- 
cliarge  the  contractile  force  is  set  free  to  act,  and 
does  accordingly  produce  the  contraction  which 
is  desired.” 
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freedom  of  the  will,  and  we  select  the 
following: 

“  Is  man’s  voluntary  af^ency  a  delusion,  or 
is  it,  on  the  contrary,  just  what  we  feel  it  to 
be,  and  is  it  only  from  misconception  of  its 
nature  that  we  puzzle  over  its  relation  to 
law?  We  speak,  and  speak  truly,  of  our 
wills  being  free;  but  free  from  what?  It 
aeems  to  be  forgotten  that  freedom  i$  not  an 
absolute  but  a  relative  term.  There  is  no  such 
thing  existing  as  absolute  freedom — that  is  to 
say,  there  is  nothing  existing  in  the  world, 
or  possible  even  in  thought,  which  is  abso¬ 
lutely  alone,  entirely  free  from  inseparable 
relationship  to  some  other  thing  or  things. 
Freedom,  therefore,  is  only  intelligible  as 
meaning  tlie  being  free  from  some  particular 
kind  of  restraint  or  of  inducement  to  which 
other  beings  are  subject.  From  what,  then, 
is  it  that  our  wills  are  free  ?  Are  they  free 
from  the  influence  of  motives  ?  Certainly  not. 
And  what  are  motives?  A  motive  is  that 
which  moves  or  tends  to  move,  the  mind  in 
a  particular  direction.  .  .  . 

“  But  here  we  come  upon  the  great  dif¬ 
ficulty  which  besets  every  attempt  to  reduce 
to  system  the  laws  or  forces  which  operate 
on  the  mind  of  man.  It  is  the  immense,  the 
almost  boundless,  variety  and  number  of 
them.  This  variety  corresponds  with  the 
variety  of  powers  with  which  his  mind  is 
gifted.  For  preestablished  relations  are 
necessary  to  the  effect  of  every  force,  whether 
in  Uie  material  or  the  moral  world.  Special 
forces  operate  upon  special  forms  of  matter, 
and  except  up'on  these  they  exert  no  action 
whatever.  The  polar  force  of  magnetism 
acts  on  different  metals  in  different  d^egrees, 
and  there  is  a  lar^^e  class  of  substances  which 
are  almost  insensible  to  its  power.  In  like 
manner  there  are  a  thousand  things  that  ex¬ 
ercise  an  attractive  power  on  the  mind  of  a 
civilized  man,  which  would  exercise  no  power 
whatever  on  the  mind  of  a  savage.  And  in 
this  lies  the  only  difference  between  the  sub¬ 
jection  to  law  under  which  the  lower  ani¬ 
mals  are  placed  and  the  subjection  to  law 
which  is  equally  the  condition  of  mankind. 
Free  will,  in  the  only  sense  in  which  this  ex¬ 
pression  is  intelligible,  has  been  erroneously 
represented  as  the  peculiar  prerogative  of 
man.  Bat  the  will  of  the  lower  animals  is  as 
free  as  ours.  A  man  is  not  more  free  to  go  to 
the  right  hand  or  to  the  left  than  the  eagle,  or 
the  wren,  or  the  mole,  or  the  bat.  The  only 
difference  is  that  the  will  of  the  lower  ani¬ 
mals  is  acted  upon  by  fewer  and  simpler 
motives.  Hence  it  is  that  the  conduct  and 
choice  of  animals — that  is,  the  decision  of 
their  will  under  given  conditions — can  be 

Predicted  with  almost  perfect  certainty." — 

’.  328. 

Then  follows  an  eloquent  description 
of  the  lotUer,  as  well  as  more  numerous 


motives  to  which  man  is  subject,  or 
rather  we  should  say  of  which  he  is 
capable.  But  what  we  have  quoted 
stands  complete  in  itself.  It  is  only, 
it  seems,  from  the  greater  subtlety  and 
variety  of  his  motives  that  the  conduct 
of  man  is  less  easily  predicted  than  the 
conduct  of  the  mole  or  the  mollusk. 
Wo  need  not  enter  into  a  close  exami¬ 
nation  of  this  passage.  The  few  italics 
we  have  inserted  will  be  sufficient  to 
guide  the  attention  of  one  practised  in 
these  controversies.  To  B|>eak  of  free¬ 
dom  as  matter  of  degree  is  at  once  to 
desert  the  lofty  position  of  the  uncaused 
will.  The  reader  will  perceive  at  a 
glance  that  the  account  here  given  of 
the  freedom,  of  the  will  is  very  much  like 
that  which  he  has  often  read  under  the 
title  of  philosophical  necessity.  If  the 
knowledge  or  desires  of  man  are  not  out 
of  the  reign  of  law',  and  if  they  are 
paramount  over  the  will,  what  is  left  for 
us,  in  man,  to  place  beside  or  above 
nature  ?  What  liecomes  of  that  super~ 
natural  power  which  was  approved  of 
in  Dr.  Bushnell  ?  or  that  spontaneity 
which  Professor  Tyndall  was  rebuked 
for  overlooking  ? 

We  have  no  desire  at  present  to  enter 
into  a  more  elaboi  ate  discussion  of  this 
interminable  question,  still  less  have  we 
any  w  ish  to  criticise  our  author  with  the 
least  severity  because  he  miinifests  some 
indecision  on  a  question  whereon  many 
of  our  best  tliinkers  have  honestly  con¬ 
fessed  themselves  at  fault.  Some  men 
have  been  held  in  equipoise  between 
what  seemed  two  opposite  truths  till 
they  brought  themselves  to  the  desperate 
conclusion  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
philosopher  to  believe  them  both  !  There 
were,  they  concluded,  certain  cases  in 
which  the  only  right  or  possible  belief 
was  a  belief  in  contradictory  projwsi- 
tions !  If  we  notice  the  obscurity  or 
vacillation  of  our  author  on  this  difficult 
theme,  it  is  merely  to  point  out  the 
danger  of  resting  our  great  theological 
argument  on  one  view  of  the  human 
will — namely,  that  which  supposes  it  to 
be  an  agency  out  of  the  order  which  the 
rest  of  (Teation  observes. 

“There  is  no  art  but  nature  makes 
that  art.”  On  this  we  are  all  agreed. 
Then  some  one  adds,  “  And  the  artist 
too.”  Here  disputes  arise.  Well,  let 
us  even  grant  that  the  human  artist 
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himself  is  but  a  part  of  the  great 
meclianism  of  the  universe ;  this  artist 
has  been  made  to  think.  He  can  embrace 
the  past,  the  present,  the  future,  in  his 
thought,  and  he  says  to  himself.  This 
M'hole  of  things  of  which  I  am  a  part, 
must  have  in  it,  or  over  it,  a  Power,  a 
Being  who  has  a  faculty  like  this  with 
which  I  feel  myself  endowed,  but  of  an 
indescribably  higher  character.  lie  sees 
that  the  remote  in  space,  and  the  remote 
in  time,  form  one  plan — that  is,  one 
thought. 

One  of  the  earliest  chapters  in  this 
essay  is  occupied  with  a  variety  of 
definitions  of  the  term  Law.  We  did 
not  engage  ourselves  in  an  examination 
of  these  Definitions,  for  we  felt  persuaded 
that  if  we  did  we  should  never  get 
beyond  that  early  chapter,  so  intricate 
W'ere  the  discussions  in  M’hich  they 
involved  us.  But  there  is  one  of  these 
Definitions — the  fourth — which  we  can¬ 
not  conclude  without  referring  to, 
because  it  is  calculated  to  lead  to  some 
confusion  of  thought.  This  Fourth 
Definition  runs  thus : 

“And  so  we  come  upon  another  sense — 
the  Fourth  sense — in  which  Law  is  habits 
ually  used  in  science,  and  Uiis  perliaps  the 
commonist  and  most  habitual  of  all.  It  is 
used  to  designate  not  merely  an  observed 
order  of  facts,  not  merely  the  bare  abstract 
idea  of  Force,  not  merely  individual  Forces 
according  to  ascertained  measures  of  opera¬ 
tion,  but  a  number  of  Forces  in  the  condition 
of  mutual  adjustment — that  is  to  say,  as  com¬ 
bined  with  each  other  and  fitted  to  each 
other  for  the  attainment  of  special  ends. 
The  whole  science  of  mechanics,  for  example, 
deals  with  Law  in  this  sense,  with  natural 
Forces  as  related  to  Purpose  and  subservient 
to  the  discharge  of  function.  And  this  is  the 
highest  sense  of  all — Law  in  this  sense  being 
more  perfectly  intelligible  to  us  than  in  any 
other,  because,  although  we  know  nothing  of 
the  real  nature  of  Force,  even  of  that  Force 
which  is  resident  in  ourselves,  we  do  know 
for  what  ends  we  exert  it,  and  the  principle 
that  governs  our  devices  for  its  use.  That 
principle  is  Combination  for  the  aecomplith- 
ment  of  Purpose. 

Now',  throughout  his  essay  the  Duke 
of  Argyll  habitually  8|>eaks  of  the  divine 
Mind  or  Pow'er  employing  the  Laws, 
balancing,  opposing,  combining  them, 
for  given  purposes.  Here  the  very  pur¬ 
pose  itself  is  included  in  the  significance 
of  the  term  Law.  In  this  sense  there 
could  be  no  dealing  with  laws  as  means 
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for  a  purpose — the  law  and  the  purpose 
are  one. 

Of  course  the  Duke  of  Argyll  is  not 
responsible  for  the  varieties  of  meaning 
he  finds  attached  to  any  poj)ul:ir  word. 
But  is  the  term  Law  “  habitually  u-sed 
in  science  ”  in  the  sense  of  this  Fourth 
Definition  ?  “  Combination  for  the 

aecompli.shment  of  Purpose”  may  be 
everywhere  apparent  in  the  universe, 
and  in  that  sense  be  the  law’  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  But  w  hat  is  scientifically  under¬ 
stood  by  laws,  and  what  the  present 
writer  generally  understands  by  them, 
are  those  fixed  relations  or  invariable 
secpieuces  which  are  found  alike  in  every 
combination,  w’hich  are  never  departed 
from,  w’hatever  be  the  purpose.  We 
make  abstniction  from  every  individual 
purpose  in  order  to  form  the  conception 
of  them.  It  is  the  same  law  of  gravity 
whether  a  stone  falls  to  the  earth  or  .a 
phinet  is  retained  in  its  orbit.  It  is 
the  same  law  of  affinity  whether  the 
carbon  and  oxygen  unite  in  the  lungs  for 
the  purposes  of  respiration,  or  in  the  can¬ 
dle  bemre  us  for  the  purpo.se  of  illumi- 
n.ation.  It  is  in  the  sense  of  these  wide 
generalizations  that  the  term  law  is 

habitually  used  in  science.” 

F rom  our  stand-point  of  philosophy — 
or  of  theology,  if  you  will — we  are  very 
solicitous  to  keep  in  view  that  the  laws  of 
science  are  just  these  generalizations  and 
nothing  more.  Law — on  the  theory  of 
creation,  or  with  relation  to  a  Creator — 
is  nothing  more  than  repetition;  a  cer¬ 
tain  uniformity  in  the  acts  of  God ; 
sustained  uniformities  with  ever  new 
varieties  of  combination.. 

In  his  treatment  of  the  great  theme 
of  creation,  our  author  naturally  comes 
in  contact  with  the  Darwinlin  theory 
of  Natuial  Selection.  Of  this  he  gives 
a  fair  and  enlightened  estimate.  As  he 
justly  observes,  they  were  the  opponents 
of  the  theory  w’ho  vaguely  extended  its 
appliuation,  giving  it  a  scope  which  the 
author  of  it  never  dreamt  of. 

“It  has  not,”  says  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
“  been  sufficiently  observed  that  the  theory 
of  Mr,  Darwin  does  not  even  profess  to  trace 
the  origin  of  new  Forms  to  any  definite  law. 
His  theory  gives  an  explanation,  not  of  the 

rocesses  by  which  new  Forms  first  appear, 

ut  only  of  the  processes  by  which,  when 
they  have  appeared,  they  acquire  a  preference 
over  others,  and  thus  become  established  in 
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the  world.  A  new  species  is,  indeed,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  theory,  as  well  as  the  older  theories 
of  development,  simply  an  unusual  birth, 
The  bond  of  connection  between  allied  spe¬ 
cific  and  generic  Forms  is,  in  his  view,  simply 
the  bond  of  inheritance.  But  Mr.  Darwin 
does  not  pretend  to  have  discovered  any  law 
or  rule  according  to  which  new  Forms  have 
been  bom  from  old  Forms.  He  does  not 
hold  that  outward  conditions,  however 
changed,  are  sufficient  to  account  for  them. 

.  .  .  His  theory  seems  to  be  far  better 
than  a  mere  theory — to  be  an  established 
scientific  tmth — in  so  far  as  it  accounts,  in 
part  at  least,  for  the  success,  and  establish¬ 
ment,  and  spread  of  new  Forms  when  they 
have  arisen.  But  it  does  not  even  suggest 
the  law  under  which  ,or  by  which,  or  accord¬ 
ing  to  which,  such  new  Forma  are  introduced. 
Natural  Selection  can  do  nothing  except 
with  the  materials  presented  to  its  hands. 
Strictly  speaking,  therefore,  Mr.  Darwin's 
theory  is  not  a  theory  on  the  Origin  of 
Species  at  all,  hut  only  a  theory  on  the  causes 
which  lead  to  the  relative  success  or  failure  of 
such  new  forms  as  may  be  born  into  the 
world.” 

The  criticism  is  not  quite  correct.  So 
fer  as  the  doctrine,  or  fact,  is  concerned, 
of  Natural  Selection,  Mr.  Darwin’s  book 
affords,  it  is  true,  no  theory  of  the  origin 
of  species.  But  W'e  find  this  in  his  great 
and  favorite  speculation,  that  the  higher 
or  later  species  have  been  bom  from 
their  predecessors  by  some  law  of 
growth  applicable  to  life  in  general. 
Coupled  with  the  law  of  inheritance, 
there  is  some  law  of  Accession  and  Mod¬ 
ification.  Their  conjoint  operation  leads 
to  that  development  of  related  and  yet 
diversified  forms  of  life  which  the  natu¬ 
ralist  has  to  study.  He  finds  species 
fixed  by  the  law  of  inheritance  ;  he  also 
finds  them  advancing  one  beyond  the 
other,  as  if,  at  certain  stages,  the  law 
of  inheritance  were  supplemented  by 
some  law  of  further  growth.  Such  law 
of  jirogressive  development,  it  will  l>e 
said,  we  know  nothing  of.  But  in  the 
same  sense  that  this  is  true,  it  is  equally 
true  that  we  know  nothing  of  the  law 
of  Inheiitance.  That  the  8et*d  of  a  plant 
reproduces  in  exactness  lineaments  of  the 
parent  plant  which  dropped  it  to  the 
ground,  is  not  less  a  mystery  liecause  it  is 
incessantly  repeated.  When  we  reflect 
upon  it,  the  exactness  of  reproduction 
to  the  precise  curve  or  indentation  of 
every  leaf,  to  the  most  delicate  pencilling 
of  every  petal,  stands  just  as  much  in 


need  of  explanation  as  this  other  fact — 
if  observation  warrant  it  to  be  a  fact — 
that,  from  time  to  time,  that  cell  we  call 
a  seed  receives  some  modification  in  the 
parent  plant,  owing  to  wdiich  it  more 
than  reproduces  its  progenitor. 

As  to  the  phrase  Nattiral  Selection., 
we  are  not  surprised  that  it  has  called 
forth  some  objection.  It  eeems  to  imply 
that  the  struggle  for  existence  really  se¬ 
lects  which  kind  of  animal  is  to  continue 
and  which  is  to  disajipear.  Whereas 
the  struggle  for  existence  only  carries 
into  execution  a  Selection  that  was  made 
when  the  stronger,  or  the  more  favorably 
endowed  animal,  was  called  into  exist¬ 
ence.  Setting  aside  the  claims  of  theology 
for  a  moment,  and  overlooking  the  inaji- 
iropriateness  of  apjdying  the  term  Se- 
ection  to  the  operations  of  nature,  it  is 
the  progressive  law  of  development  that 
has  really  decided  which  kind  of  animal 
shall  survive.  For  it  cannot  surely  be 
the  method  of  nature  to  give  out  blindly, 
as  it  w’ere,  from  time  to  time,  all  jiossible 
varieties,  without  any  law  of  successive 
or  progressive  development  (a  law’  in 
harmony  with  the  rest  of  creation),  and 
leave  it  simjdy  to  the  actual  state  of 
things  to  decide  which  of  her  new'  forms 
shall  hold  its*  ground.  The  expression 
Natural  Selection  becomes  still  mere  ir¬ 
relevant  when  we  refer  this  law  of  pro¬ 
gressive  development  to  the  Creative 
Intelhgeni'e,  which  alone  can  really  have 
selected.  But  the  expression  as  used  by 
Mr.  Darwin  docs  not  necessarily  imply 
any  more  than  this,  that  the  struggle  for 
existence  carries  out  a  selection  already 
made :  the  stronger,  or  the  more  inge¬ 
nious,  or  the  better  adapted  animal, 
came  prepared  to  win. 

There  is  a  race  of  Red  Indians  living 
upon  game.  On  the  same  soil  is  intro¬ 
duced  a  race  of  men  more  prospective  in 
their  thoughts,  more  observant  and  in¬ 
genious,  who  cultivate  the  earth.  These 
cut  down  the  forest  and  grow  wheat. 
The  Red  man  disappears.  Is  it  the 
struggle  for  existence  that  has  selected 
w’hich  of  these  two  shall  possess  the  soil  ? 
Hie  selection  was  made  when  the  more 
intelligent  race  was  introduced.  Yet, 
in  common  parlance,  and  w'ithout  any 
disparagement  to  this,  the  real  selection, 
we  may  still  speak  of  the  struggle  for  sub¬ 
sistence  between  them  deciding  which 
shall  remain  and  which  shall  depart. 
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There  are  other  interesting  topics  can- 
yassed  in  the  Duke  of  Argyll’s  book ; 
but  we  will  not  break  new  ground.  We 
have  adhered  to  the  leading  idea  of  the 
work,  and  by  so  doing  secured  some 
kind  of  unity  to  our  own  notice  of  it. 
We  ought,  j)erhap«,  to  add  that  the 
essay  appeared  originally  in  that  very 
spirited  periodical  “  Good  Words.”  It  is 
highly  creditable  to  that  magazine  th.at 
it  sliould  give  its  re.aders  a  composition 
of  this  sterling  character.  This  mode  of 
publication  may  also  probably  in  pait 
explain  tliat  want  of  complete  consis¬ 
tency,  or  of  perfect  decision,  which  we 
have  alluded  to,  and  which  slightly,  and 
only  slightly,  detracts  from  the  merits  of 
the  performance. 


From  Uie  SproUtor. 

EDG.\R  QUINET  S  REVOLUTION.* 

This  is  the  noblest  work  yet  published 
on  its  great  subject.  It  is  not,  nor  pre¬ 
tends  to  be,  a  history.  It  is  but  a  study 
upon  a  history,  nee<fing,  to  be  fully  aj)- 
preciated,  some  familiarity  with  the  his¬ 
tory  itsedf.  But  beside  it  Carlyle’s 
Fre})ch  Revolution  is  but  as  a  magic 
lantern  to  a  great  thoughtful  picture.  It 
would  be  vain  to  seek  even  in  Carlyle’s 
pages  for  anything  more  vivid  than  M. 
Quinet’s  sketch  of  a  day’s  w'ork  of  the 
Convention  (Hook  xv.,  ch.  iii.),  but  it  is 
only  the  highest  prose-poetry,  without  a 
particle  of  stage  effect.  There  is  not  a 
catch- word  through  the  whole  two  vol¬ 
umes.  Whilst  the  English  force-wor¬ 
shipper  can  dismiss  September  massacres 
with  a  warning  to  “  blockheads  ”  not  to 
“  shriek,”  and  the  fallen  Girondins  with 
the  stigma  of  “  pedants,”  M.  Quinet  slops 
over  those  to  snow  that  they  were  only 
possible  through  the  servility  of  mind 
engendered  by  previous  despotism,  and 
over  the  others  to  point  out  that  the 
Girondins  were  “a  necessary  organ  of 
the  Republic,”  failing  which  it  must  fail. 
And  throughout  the  whole  work  breathes 
the  feeling  which  Mr.  Carlyle,  in  his 
restless  hunt  after  heroes,  each  succeed¬ 
ing  one  less  w'Orthy  than  the  last,  be¬ 
comes  more  and  more  incapable  of  com- 


*  La  RevolvtUm.  Par  Edg«r  Quinet.  Paris: 
Librairio  Internationale.  18^.  2  vols. 


prehondi^j  that  (to  use  M.  Quinet’s  own 
words)  “  Democracv  has  need  of  justice.” 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory  idea 
to  the  reader  of  a  work  so  truly  indi¬ 
vidual  that  it  stands  resilly  by  itself.  If 
we  looked  to  its  intellectual  cliaracler 
only,  Montesquieu’s  Graru/eur  et  Deca¬ 
dence  dee  Romaiue  would  be  the  nearest 
parallel.  Hut  there  Is  a  solemn  height 
of  purpose,  a  depth  of  personal  feeling 
about  M.  Quinet,  which  render  such 
a  ]iarallel  wholly  sujK'rticial.  On  the 
whole — and  great  a«  are  the  contrasts 
between  the  style  and  manner  of  the 
Frenchman  and  those  of  the  Roman  on 
the  one  hand,  or  the  modern  Italian  on 
the  other — it  is  difficult  not  to  feel  that 
the  former’s  tw’o  next  of  kin  on  either 
side  are  rather  Tacitus  and  Dante.  There 
is  in  all  three  the  same  proud  looking 
down  of  a  great  spirit  over  the  miseries 
and  the  degeneracy  of  his  people ;  stung 
often  to  bitterness,  seldom  if  ever  stoop- 
ing  to  grief.  The  Frenchman  has  the 
high  pcH*tical  feeling  of  the  Italian,  but 
not  his  fieiT  hates,  his  faith,  or  his  love  ; 
he  has  much  of  the  Roman’s  stoical  endu¬ 
rance,  he  is  self-wrapped  e<jnally,  almost 
equally  forlorn  of  hope ;  he  has  of  his 
own  what  the  Roman  would  have  dis¬ 
dained,  wdiat  the  Itali:m  could  only  cling 
to  when  raised  into  doctrines,  theories, 
or  to  use  his  own  term,  dtt  idtes.  Put 
Tacitus  into  nineteenth-century  France, 
give  him,  instead  of  his  old  hereditary 
feelings  of  Roman  justice,  dee  ideeSy 
would  he  have  written  much  otherwise 
than  this,  which  concludes  the  work  ? — 

“But,  you  will  say,  your  i(le;i8  have  not 
had  force  on  their  side.  They  have  not  tri¬ 
umphed.  You  are  one  of  the  vanquished.  I 
deny  it.  I  remiun  alone,  it  is  true,  hut  I  have 
had  this  good  luck,  that  losing  a!l,  I  have  seen 
all  my  presentiments  realized,  all  my  warnings 
confirmed,  all  my  principles  con.secratt'd  and 
crowned  by  my  voluntary  ruin.  That  is  not 
being  vanquished.” 

In  using  the  word  “  theories,”  it  is  by 
no  means  intended  that  M.  Quinet  is  one 
of  those,  far  too  frequent  amount  his 
countrymen,  who  set  theories  in  the 
place  of  facts,  or  square  facts  to  them. 
On  the  eontraiy,  he  stands  pre'cininent 
among  writers  on  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  for  candor  and  impartiality,  for 
reverence  for  historic  truth.  What  is 
meant  is,  that  whilst  he  rises  to  the 
truest  tsupia  or  contemplation,  he  cannot, 
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by  lookinj?  upw.ird,  reach  to  a  living 
faith.  Of  no  contemporary  Frenchman, 
j)erhap«,  could  it  Iw  n>ore  truly  aaid, 
“  Tliou  art  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of 
(lod.”  The  key-note  to  the  whole  work 
i8  tlie  declaration  that  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution  failed  l>ecau8e  it  wa«  not  religious 
as  well  as  |K)Iitlcal.  Nothing  can  be  finer 
than  his  dissection  of  Rousseau’s  famous 
“Profession  de  Foi  du  Vieaire  Savoy¬ 
ard,”  that  root  of  modern  French  reli- 

ious  falsehootl,  of  w'hieh  .M.  Renan’s 

esuitical  boudoir-atheism  is  hut  one  of 
the  latest  fruits.  He  bitterly  laments 
the  nidlity  of  the  Prot<*stant  element  in 
France  in  the  hour  of  political  ti  i.il.  lie 
declares  that  science  cannot  replace  re¬ 
ligion.  He  uncloaks  the  spiritual  tyranny 
of  St.  Simonisin  and  Comtism.  He  bursts 
out  as  follows  against  the  last  new  god¬ 
dess  : — 

“  Well,  they  say  to  me,  then  worship  Hu¬ 
manity.  A  curious  fetisii,  truly !  I  have 
seen  it  too  close.  What!  kneel  before  that 
w’hich  is  on  its  knees  before  any  triunipliant 
force  ?  Crawl  before  that  beast  crawlinji:  on 
its  myriad  feet  ?  Tliat  is  not  my  faith.  What 
should  I  do  with  such  a  pod?  Take  me  back 
to  the  ibises  and  necklaced  serpents  of  the 
Nile." 

And  yet  neither  God  nor  Christ  is  in  this 
book,  so  sternly  truthful,  so  loftily  ainl 
sharply  true  in  its  judgments  of  p.ast  and 
present.  The  Being  and  F.atherhood  of 
God,  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  the  Eter¬ 
nal  Sacrifice  of  redeeming  love,  the  per¬ 
petual  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  are 
not,  for  Edgar  Quinet,  the  facts  upon 
which  stands  the  Universe.  For  him 
“  there  are  three  or  four  religious  ideas 
spread  upon  the  earth  which  give  birth 
to  the  whole  civil  world.  .  .  .  Rocked 
from  birth  to  death  in  the  cradle  which 
is  called  life,  man  will  draw  from  the 
Unknown  marvels  which  shall  never 
cease ;  there  will  always  be  questions 
which  science  will  not  be  able  to  answer. 
That  mystery  will  form  the  inexhaust¬ 
ible  ground  of  the  religions  of  the 
future.”  This  great  and  fearless  thinker, 
after  proving  in  the  clearest  manner  the 
absolute  need  of  a  religion  for  breathing 
a  soul  into  the  great  crises  of  a  nation’s 
life,  has  nothing  after  all  to  point  to  but 
the  w'orship  of  the  Unknown  God. 

The  weakest  faith  could  not  indeed  be 
shaken  by  M.  Quinet’s  book,  so  genuine 
aud  impartial  are  his  sympathies  with 


all  that  is  earnest  and  true.  Although 
he  repeatedly  insists  on  the  fault  com- 
mittea  by  the  Revolution  in  not  actively 
suppressing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  even  a  Roman 
Catholic  w'ould  not  be  strengthened  in 
his  faith  by  M.  Quinet’s  profoundly  true 
remarks  on  the  results  of  the  Vendean 
war,  in  which  the  apparent  victors  were 
really  the  vampiishetl,  and  not  only  left 
their  op|>onents  in  possession  of  those 
religious  rites  for  defence  of  which  they 
h.ad  taken  up  ai-ms,  but  in  a  few  years 
came  themselves  to  bow  once  more  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  But  the  most 
devout  Christian  may  learn  from  M. 
Quinet’s  pages ;  indeed,  it  is  scarcely 
too  much  to  s:iy  that  in  future  no  man 
can  expect,  without  reading  them,  thor¬ 
oughly  to  understand  the  period  of 
which  he  speaks.  Yet  only  those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  twofold  aspect  of 
the  French  mind  at  the  present  day — 
fettered  at  home,  and  too  often  shrivel¬ 
ling  w’ithin  its  fetters — free  only  in  exile, 
but  through  exile  too  often  embittered 
almost  to  madness — can  appreciate  the 
manly  courage  which  has  enabled  M. 
Quinet  to  write  a  work  so  thoroughly 
independent  of  party  prejudices  and  tra¬ 
ditions,  so  inexorably  true  against  friends 
as  well  as  foes.  No  man  before  him  has 
been  able  to  unite  such  a  passionate  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  great  deeils  of  the  Rev¬ 
olutionists — of  the  Convention  especial¬ 
ly — with  such  .an  iinfiinching  condem- 
n.ation  of  their  crimes  and  evil  tenden¬ 
cies,  with  such  a  searching  exhibition  of 
the  evil  results  to  w’hich  these  led.  No 
words  can  exaggerate  the  sendee  which 
he  h.as  rendered  to  his  countrymen,  in 
showing  that  the  work  of  the  Terrorists 
was  simply  a  renewal  of  that  of  the  An- 
cien  Regime  itself,  the  adoption  of  “  its 
weapons,  its  means,  its  method  of  gov¬ 
ernment  or  in  his  dissection  of  the  “sea- 
green  incorruptible.”  Possibly  there  is 
even  a  trace  of  prejudice  in  his  judg¬ 
ments  on  Robespierre  and  St.  Just,  and 
he,  perhaps,  makes  the  most  of  a  detail 
impugning  the  sexual  morality  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  which  he  borrows  from  the  unpub¬ 
lished  memoirs  of  an  old  medic.al  member 
of  the  Convention,  Baudot,  bequeathed 
to  M.  Quinet,  and  in  his  hands. 

The  work  is  indeed  essentially  the  bit¬ 
ter  fruit  of  exile.  It  is  impossible  to  mis¬ 
take  the  fact  that  the  long  arm  of  French 
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despotism  is  stretched  over  the  liead  of 
the  writer,  even  though  dwelling  in  a 
Swiss  city.  It  c-annot  fetter  his  thoughts, 
but  it  cramps  his  pen.  lie  speaks  for  his 
countrymen,  but  m  order  to  reach  their 
ears  he  know^s  that  he  dare  not  say  all. 
So  in  reference  to  the  present  he  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  wrap  his  thoughts  in  generali¬ 
ties.  The  application  of  his  words  can 
only  thrill  beneath  them,  as  the  life-pulse 
of  a  veiled  human  form  beneath  its 
robes.  Who  can  mistake  it,  neverthe¬ 
less,  in  passages  such  as  this  ? — 

“  To  what  kind  of  society  are  we  advanc¬ 
ing?  Tliere  are  various  issues.  But  were 
one  to  hold  as  null  the  protest  of  certain 
isolated  spirits,  one  might  represent  to  oneself 
as  follows  the  principal  outlines  of  those 
social  forms  into  which  we  are  entering  in 
Europe : — Uncultivated  manners  without 
public  life,  the  rudeness  of  the  popular  state 
without  a  people,  democracy  without  a  demof, 
silence  without  repose,  coarseness  without 
freedom,  Boeotia  in  Byzantium.” 

It  would  be  time  lost  to  point  out  one 
or  two  contradictions  which  occur  in 
this  noble  book.  One  slight  blunder 
may  be  noticed,  the  treating  the  “  Di¬ 
gest”  and  the  “Pandects” — two  names 
for  the  same  work — as  distinct.  I*er- 
haps,  also,  M.  Quinet  is  a  little  too  chary 
of  quoting  authorities.  He  does  not, 
indeed,  strictly  confine  himself,  as  a  note 
to  the  preface  announces,  to  the  (quo¬ 
tation  of  unpublished  w’orks  (of  which, 
moreover,  almost  the  only  one  quoted  is 
the  Memoires  de  Baudot).  But  all  are 
not  so  well  read  as  himself  in  the  history 
of  his  subject,  and  those  who  are  not 
would  often  like  to  know  the  sources 
from  which  he  has  drawn.  At  the  same 
time,  not  the  slightest  slur  is  hereby 
sought  to  be  cast  on  M.  Quinet’s  accu¬ 
racy,  on  which  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  his  historical  works  know  that  they 
have  reason  to  rely. 


Popular  ScUoee  Eevtew. 

ON  LIFE  INSURANCE  AND  VITAL  STA¬ 
TISTICS. 

Bt  W.  Harowicke,  M.D., 

Dtp^Of  Corontr/or  Ctmtral  Middltttm,  tie. 

Wk  propose  in  the  following  pages 
to  discuss,  as  briefly  as  possible,  and 
without  technical  and  mathematical  ref- 
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erences,  the  principles  of  Life  Insuran<xj, 
and  to  show,  in  a  social  point  of  view, 
the  important  and  intimate  relations  of 
the  8cien<3e  of  Vital  statistics  with  our 
(jommercial  prosperity. 

With  the  mass  of  mankind,  inclividual 
efforts  suffice  to  provide  for  little  more 
than  daily  necessities,  and  it  unfortunate¬ 
ly  happens,  that  the  unexpected  death  of 
a  parent, or  some  sudden  exigency,  leaves 
a  wife  and  family  unprovided  for,  or  en¬ 
tails  upon  them  the  necessity  of  main¬ 
taining  themselves  under  the  pressure 
of  adver^ity,  or  of  relying  upon  otliers 
for  their  support. 

The  most  observable  feature  in  Eng¬ 
lish  character  is  a  love  of  independence, 
and  this  feeling  the  principles  of  life 
assurance  serve,  above  all  others,  to 
foster,  and  annihilate  that  sense  of  inse¬ 
curity  in  individual  effort  of  which  most 
persons  are  conscious.  Life  as.surance 
IS  indeed  a  contract  with  certain  parties 
who  invest  money  by  which  the  uncer¬ 
tainties  of  life  are  compensated,  and  by 
which  the  representatives  of  those  w’ho 
do  not  live  the  average  time  share  in 
the  good  fortune  of  those  who  exceed  it. 

The  w’ords  Insurance  and  Assurance 
are  vaguely  defined,  but  may  with  pro¬ 
priety  be  used  synonymously.  The 
word  insurance  is  mostly  used  when 
speaking  of  indemnity  for  loss  of  prop¬ 
erty  by  fire  or  shipwreck  ;  while  assur¬ 
ance  generally  refers  to  money  payment 
upon  death,  or  upon  other  contingencies 
depending  upon  the  duration  of  human 
life. 

To  be  assured,  or  made  sure,  and  to 
be  insured  is  much  the  same  thing. 
There  is,  however,  a  distinction,  which 
has,  perhaps,  a  moral  as  w'ell  as  a  le¬ 
gal  significance.  Insurance  against  fire 
more  nearly  resembles  a  bargain  or 
commercial  speculation  for  realizing  a 
sum  of  money  upon  a  chance  event. 
Life  assurance  business,  on  the  other 
hand,  depends  upon  a  <5ertainty — death 
— which,  with  the  duration  of  life,  may 
be  brought  under  mathematical  calcula¬ 
tions.  This  view  has  not  always  been 
recognized ;  for,  at  one  time  lire  assur¬ 
ance  and  annuity  speculations  led  to  the 
enactment  of  laws  which  made  penal  the 
staking  of  mone^,  by  annuities  or  insur¬ 
ance,  on  the  lite  of  the  pope,  or  of  a 
king  or  bishop.  It  was  believed  that 
such  transactions  were  attended  w'ith 
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danger,  inasmuch  as  those  persons  might 
be  privately  dispatched  for  the  pecuni¬ 
ary  benefit  that  would  accrue  to  some 
of  those  interested  in  their  de.ath. 

Life-assurance,  based  upon  system,  is, 
however,  of  modem  origin.  Till  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  there  were 
not  more  than  half-a-dozen  offices  in  ex- 
i.stence.  The  two  oldest  are  the  Ami¬ 
cable  (1706),  and  the  Equitable  (1762). 
In  1  %I  :i,  there  w'ere  only  fifteen  offices ; 
in  1825,  thirty-two;  whilst  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  there  are  at  least  two  hundred 
life  assurance  offices  well  established  in 
this  country,  enqdoying  no  fewer  than 
2,000  directors  and  managers,  with  a 
corres})onding  number  of  clerks ;  more¬ 
over,  agents  in  all  our  large  towns  are 
working  out  and  rapidly  extending  the 
principles  and  practice  of  life  insurance 
amongst  the  community.  ITie  wealth 
of  some  of  these  offices  is  enormous. 
In  1864,  when  the  directors  of  seven 
insurance  offices  signed  a  memorial  to 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  not  to 
trespass  ujkui  the  domain  of  legitimate 
private  enterprises  by  introducing  a  gov¬ 
ernment  scheme,  it  was  stated  that  the 
funds  of  these  companies  represented  a 
capital  of  100,000,000/.;  the  amount  as¬ 
sured  300,000,000/.,  and  that  new  assur¬ 
ances  were  being  effected  at  the  rate  of 
30,000,000/.  per  annum.  At  the  stime 
time,  it  is  estimated  that  not  more  than 
a  tenth  of  the  adult  male  population  in¬ 
sure.* 

Friendly  societies  are  essentially  the 
]irovident  life  assurance  as-sociations  of 
the  industrial  ranks.  They  reckon  above 
3,000,000  members,  contributing  an  an¬ 
nual  revenue  of  5,000,000/.,  and  possess¬ 
ing  an  accumulated  capital  of  20,000,- 

•  Life  assurance  was  not  alto^rether  unknown 
to  the  ItoniRiis.  We  have  a  singular  record  of 
the  earliest  Friendly  Society  in  a  monument  dis¬ 
covered  in  Italy,  where  the  laws  of  the  association 
were  inscribed  on  marble.  It  was  a  kind  of  burial 
club,  meeting  monthly.  New  members  had  to 
present  wine,  besides  16«.,  at  entrance;  'Id.  a 
month  was  the  subscription,  and  2/.  was  al¬ 
lowed  for  funeral  expenses ;  and  the  rules  for  pre¬ 
serving  order  and  gtxid-followship,  and  others  re¬ 
lating  to  business,  very  much  resembled  those  of 
modem  fHendly  societies.  In  the  middle  ages, 
again,  freemasonry,  guilds,  and  corporations,  be¬ 
sides  promoting  religion  and  trade,  carried  out  the 
principles  of  mutual  aid  and  protection,  by  grant¬ 
ing  pecuniary  benefits  to  widows  and  orphans ; 
and  in  modem  times  friendly  societies  are  but  a 
further  development  of  life  and  health  assurance 
principles. 


000/. ;  and  when  the  habit  of  life  assur¬ 
ance  becomes  more  general  among  the 
artisans’  class,  and  w'hen,  as  must  event¬ 
ually  happen,  the  system  will  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  only  legitimate  means  of 
repressing  pauperism  and  avoiding  the 
social  misery  which  follows  it,  there 
will  be  an  unlimited  field  for  provident 
investments  on  life  assurance  principles. 

The  success  many  of  these  institutions 
have  justly  acquired  in  England,  together 
with  the  confidence  existing  in  commer¬ 
cial  circles  for  this  kind  of  security, 
makes  this  country  stand  preeminent, 
whilst  it  enables  offices  to  establish  agen¬ 
cies  for  carrying  on  their  oper.ations  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Life  assurance 
is  less  successful,  but  gradually  increas¬ 
ing  on  the  Continent.  The  French  gov¬ 
ernment  endeavored  to  encourage  life 
a.ssurance,  and  Napoleon  ordered  the 
Mayor  and  Cure  of  every  commune  to 
establish  a  societe  de  prevoyance  et  de 
aecours  niutud.  In  1850  the  National 
Assembly  passed  a  law  for  establishing 
“  une  cause  de  retraite,  ou  rentes  viag'eres 
pour  la  vieillesse^'  a  sort  of  superannu¬ 
ation  or  annuity  fund  for  aged  persons. 
The  man.agement  of  most  of  these  asso¬ 
ciations  is  virtually  in  the  hands  of  the 
government,  inasmuch  as  the  Emperor 
has  power  to  nominate  the  president, 
while  the  number  of  honorary  and  recip¬ 
ient  members  cannot  exceed  500  with¬ 
out  the  authority  of  the  prefects  or  min¬ 
ister  of  the  interior. 

In  Germany,  America,  and,  very  re¬ 
cently,  in  England,  the  governments 
have  attempted  to  legislate  in  favor  of 
Life  Assurance.  It  would  be  well  if 
ewployes  in  government  and  public  of¬ 
fices  were  comfielled,  as  in  Germany,  to 
invest  a  portion  of  their  salaries  in  life 
assurance  benefits  for  their  widow’s  and 
families.  Perhaps,  likewise,  a  more 
compulsory  system,  for  preventing  wide- 
spreading  pauperism,  may  be  deemed 
desirable  in  this  country,  when  the  plans, 
now  failing,  have  been  tried  a  little  longer. 

TTie  science  of  vital  statistics,  upon 
which  life  a.s8urance  is  founded,  is  one  of 
great  practical  interest.  It  was,  at  one 
time,  based  upon  data  that  were  tentative, 
but  it  may  now  justly  be  considered  as 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  science  ;  for  by 
natural  contingencies  that  admit  of  cal¬ 
culation,  we  may  predict  the  average 
duration  of  life,  under  given  conditions. 
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«  alinoBt  with  as  mnch  certainty  as  an 

1  astronomer  can  predict  an  eclipse  of  the 

sun.  The  mortality  tables,  founded  on 
these  calculations,  are  to  the  science  of 
vital  statistics  what  the  balances,  ther¬ 
mometers,  and  barometers  are  to  inves- 
i  tigations  in  physics.  They  serve  to  meas- 

j  ure  th6  life-force  of  individuals  and 

j  nations,  the  years  of  life  being  units  in 

I  the  scale. 

*  However  uncertain  any  individual  life 

may  be,  the  uniformity  of  average  is 
such  that,  where  large  numbers  are  con- 
I  cerned,  a  small  fractional  difference  only 

■i  is  observed,  but  sufficient  precision  is 

^  attained  for  all  practical  purposes.  Vari¬ 

ous  tables  have  been  calculated,  to  show 
the  average  duration  of  human  life  at 
all  ages:  one  by  Dr.  Price,  in  1782, 
called  the  Northampton  table,  framed 
from  the  ages  at  death  of  persons  bur¬ 
ied  at  Northampton,  during  forty-six 
years  (1735-80).  The  'Carlisle — a  less 
i  accurate  table — was  compiled  by  Dr. 

(j  Milne,  fronj  the  niortality  deduced  from 

'  persons  at  Carlisle.  More  recently,  a 

table  was  constructed  from  the  a^es  at 
death  of  persons  actually  assured  in  sev- 
}  eral  offices ;  this  is  called  the  “  Experi- 

I  ence  table.”  All  of  these,  and  one  by 

\  Mr.  Finlaison,  calculated  from  22,000 

I  government  annuitants,  represent  the  ex¬ 

pectation  of  life  in  persons  of  the  higher 
“  and  middle  grades  of  sotaety.  Lastly, 

^  an  English  Life  table  was  calculated, 

under  the  auspices  of  Dr,  Farr,  soon 
i  after  the  census  of  1841,  from  a  popula- 

j  tion  of  16,000.000  persons,  and  the  ages 

at  death  in  2^  millions  of  |>ersons.  This 
I  may  fairly  be  considered  to  represent, 

^  for  all  practical  pui-poses,  the  niortality 

I  1. — Differencft  tn  the  i 
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in  the  higher  classes,  professional  persons, 
tradesmen,  artisans,  clerks,  and  servants. 

A  further  set  of  observations  are  said  to 
be  forthcoming  ;  but  they  will  not  mate¬ 
rially  modify  the  character  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Life  table. 

The  most  v.aluablc  and  recent  con¬ 
tribution  to  statistical  science,  how-  [ 

ever,  is  the  supplementary  volume  of  j 

the  I?egistrar-General  on  the  mortality  I 

of  England  during  the  last  ten^ears,  j 

for  which  we  are  also  indebted  to  Dr.  W. 

Farr.  This  fonns  a  most  worthy  com-  I , 

plement  to  his  former  labors,  in  elabor-  I 

ating  a  perfect  English  life-table.  These  |' 

returns  show  the  annual  rate  of  mortal-  ■ 

ity  per  1,000,  in  a  very  extensive  series  I 

of  tables,  from  the  age  of  five  to  eighty-  f 

five  years  and  upward,  as  well  as  the 
causes  of  death.  These  records  enable  ;  ■ 

us  to  observe  the  diversity  and  duration  • 

of  life,  in  towns  and  country,  in  densely  ) 

and  scattered  populations,  amongst  rich  '  j 

and  poor,  in  agricultural,  manufacturing,  I 

marine,  and  inland  districts;  gives  us 
the  opportunity  of  comparing  and  classi-  I 

fying  these  with  each  other,  and  of  I 

observing  the  differences  effected  by  '  ? 

soil,  climate,  and  occupation.  jf 

It  is  evident,  from  the  perusal  of  this  I 

work,  that  there  are  certain  districts  and  t 

occupations  where  the  mortality  far  ex-  |j 

ceeds  the  healthy  standard,  at  ages  r 

when  the  majority  of  proposals  are  made  L 

for  life  assurance,  viz.:  from  twenty-five  |t 

to  forty-five.  In  some  localities  lung  r 

diseases,  for  instance,  range  from  two 
and  a  half  to  eight  times  the  normal  |‘ 

average  of  healthy  districts.  I 

The  following  tables  serve  to  illus-  1; 

trate : —  p 

•ean  Ihiration  of  Life.  [| 


Engllih. 

Males,  i  Females.  Difference 


Towna 


French. 

Males.  Females.  iDifferenoei 


T.  M.  I  T.  M.  T.  M.  T.  M.  T.  M.  T.  M.  T.  M.  T.  M.  T  M.  T.  M. 

20  1  36  6  37  6  0  11  41  2  40  4  34  11  33  5  38  5  44  0  I  6  7 


40  1  26  6  I  27  Oil  3  27  6  27  4  i  23  4  23  1  27  0  I  31  1  i  4 


Ages. 

In  WbitechapeL 

In  St  George's, 
Hanover  S<inare. 

Difference. 

20 

33  ye&rs  6  months 

39  years  6  months 

6  years. 

50 

15  “  11  “ 

18  “  8  “ 

3  “ 
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2. — Expectation  of  Life. 


Nortbamptuo 

CarllaU 

JEqaltable 

OoTernmeat 

Ezperlen.  a  of  Dr.  Farr'a 

French 

Life 

Ages. 

Table. 

lable. 

Society. 

Annuitant*. 

17  Offleea. 

liab  Life  Table. 

Tablet. 

Y. 

M. 

T. 

M. 

T. 

M. 

Y. 

M. 

Y. 

M. 

Y. 

M. 

Y. 

M. 

26 

30 

10 

37 

10 

38 

1 

38 

4 

37 

11 

36 

8 

37 

2 

28 

3 

34 

4 

34 

4 

35 

5 

34 

5 

33 

2 

34 

1 

23 

1 

27 

7 

27 

5 

29 

1 

27 

3 

26 

6 

27 

6 

The  mean  expectations  of  life  term  in — 

London  is  37  years,  where  there  is  one 
death  annually  in  41  persons. 

Liverpool  is  26  years,  where  there  is  one 
death  annually  in  30  persons. 

Surrey  is  45  years,  where  there  is  one 
death  annually  in  52  persons. 

This  average  duration  and  expecta¬ 
tion  of  life  are  the  elements  on  which 
payments  are  calculated,  to  carry  out  a 
contract  for  assurance.  An  office  m.ay 
insure  for  the  risk  of  death  during  one 
year,  or  for  the  whole  future  years  of  a 


Eerson’s  life,  as  shown  by  the  annexed 
Inglish  Life  table.  At  Iwenty-tive,  the 
full  expectation  of  life  is  thirty-seven 
years ;  and  38/.  1«.  invested  at  three  per 
cent,  for  that  j>eriod  will  yield  100/. ; 
but  a  man  may  agree  to  give  only  16«. 
10</.  tor  a  single  year’s  risk.  This  is 
terme(i  “  natural  ”  premium,  while  it 
would  require  1/.  14«.  llrf.  annually  for 
the  remaining  years  of  his  life  if  an  “  in¬ 
variable”  or  “uniform”  premium  were 
paid. 


English  Life  Table  {Male.s),  Interest  at  3  per  Cent. 


Age. 

if 

I 

M'S 
fi  0 

Ib-eminm  for 
one  Year'i 
l:iak. 

Annnal  Pre- 
niiuin  for  the 
whole  Life. 

Premium 
in  one 
Sum. 

Valne  of  an 
Annuity 
ofU 

Life  Annuity 
which  loot,  will 
purchaae. 

£ 

d. 

£.  e. 

d. 

£. 

d 

£. 

d. 

£. 

A 

d. 

2.'> 

321 

3 

37 

0 

17 

2 

38  1 

y 

1 

15 

y 

21 

5 

5 

4 

14 

II 

30 

307 

3 

33 

0 

18 

11 

41  3 

8 

2 

0 

9 

20 

3 

11 

4 

19 

0 

35 

3 

30 

1 

1 

3 

44  13 

6 

2 

7 

a 

m 

m 

a 

m 

E 

D 

40 

275 

3 

26 

1 

4 

6 

48  10 

9 

2 

14 

11 

17 

13 

5 

5 

13 

2 

In  some  of  the  old  tables  higher  rates 
were  charged.  Such  is  the  practice 
generally  adopted.  The  amount  in  this 
table  is  without  the  addition  or  loading 
of  premiums,  for  the  purposes  of  man¬ 
agement,  j)rolit,  bonuses,  and  other  con¬ 
tingencies. 

Some  offices  have  a  table  of  rates  in¬ 
creasing  every  live  years;  others  m.ay 
prefer  decreasing  rates  of  premium, 
graduated  in  various  manners.  It  mat¬ 
ter  not  much,  however,  at  what  age  a 
person  commences  assurance  ;  the  more 
advanced  in  life  of  course  pay  higher 
{Premiums,  on  the  chance  of  djiiig 
sooner,  whilst  the  younger  lives  have 
smaller  premiums,  but  a  greater  number 
of  them.  But  the  advantages  of  in¬ 
suring  young  are  manifold ;  bonuses 


steadily  increasing  may  often  double  the 
sum  insured.  In  the  Government  Life 
Assurance  .and  Annuity  tables  the  pre¬ 
miums  are  very  Judiciously  calcul.ated  to 
stop  at  the  age  of  sixty,  inasmuch  as,  after 
that  age,  ability  to  earn  money  begins  to 
be  precarious  with  working  people,  and 
these  principally  the  Government  scheme 
is  intended  to  benefit. 

The  deposit  plan  of  investing  money 
for  assurance  is  another  system,  capable 
of  much  modification.  In  this  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  money  purchases  a  policy 
or  an  annuity,  .and  in  the  event  of  death, 
or  previous  to  death,  the  principal  can 
be  returned.*  Numerous  illustrations 


*  A  deposit  of  1001  at  2.5  will  assure  234t  10«. 
Id.  at  death  ;  at  80,  217/.  9s.  id. ;  at  40,  187t  10a. 
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might  be  given,  Home  for  purchajiing 
deferred  annuities,  others  for  sums  pay¬ 
able  at  6xed  periods,  endowments,  etc. ; 
but  it  is  beyond  our  present  object  to 
discuss  them  at  length. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  Life  As¬ 
surance  offices:  1st,  the  “Proprietary” 
offices,  where  shareholders  incur  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  divide  the  profits,  in 
proportion  to  the  capital  they  invest. 
2d,  “Mutual”  offices,  wheret  he  in¬ 
surers  guarantee  each  other  to  the  extent 
of  their  fundi,  and  share  the  profits 
at  given  periods,  either  in  the  form  of  a 
bonus  or  by  reducing  the  annual  pre¬ 
mium,  or  making  addition  to  the  sum 
payable  at  death.  3d,  “Mixed”  offices, 
in  which  the  assured  participate  largely 
in  profits,  but  have  proprietary  capital 
to  mil  back  upon.  The  general  w'eight 
of  testimony  is  in  favor  of  the  last  sys¬ 
tem,  for  these  offices  are  able  to  declare 
larger  bonuses  than  the  Mutual  ones, 
and  the  cost  of  a  guarantee  fund  to  the 
assureil  is  not  large.  The  profits  on  life 
assurance  dejtend  much  upon, — Ist,  econ¬ 
omy  and  good  management ;  2d,  a  care¬ 
ful  selection  of  healthy  lives,  so  that  the 
real  result  exceeds  the  calculated  aver¬ 
age  ;  3d,  the  prudent  investment  of 
funds  at  interest  exceeding  thiee  per 
cent.  But  to  accomplish  this  there  are 
delicate  problems  to  solve :  such  as — the 
selection  of  lives ;  the  detennination  of 
what  amount  of  stock  should  be  kept 
in  reserve,  to  meet  payments  at  a  dis¬ 
tant  date ;  the  amount  required  to 
guarantee  perfect  safety ;  the  mode  of 
ascertaining  what  surplus  should  be 
equitably  divided,  and  what  proportion 
should  1^  divided  between  share  and 
policy-holders ;  and  the  adjustment  of  ex¬ 
penses  to  income.  All  these  are  matters 
which  relate  to  the  finance  of  life  aseur- 
ance,  demanding  skill  and  experience 
in  this  kind  of  business. 

Although,  as  we  have  stated,  life 
assurances  are  calculated  uj)on  the  aver¬ 
age  expectation  of  persons  in  the  whole 
community,  yet  the  selection  of  lives  is 
necessary  to  protect  the  offices  from 

A  deposit  of  0«.  4d.  at  46,  and  annuallj  after¬ 
ward^  will  secure  loot  at  death,  and  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  may  receive  back  all  sums  paid  but  the 
first.  A.  SCBATCHLKY,  M.A. 

A  married  couple,  of  middle  age,  by  saving  'id.  a 
day,  may  secure  lOOt  to  the  survivors,  or  a  like 
sum  to  their  eldest  child  when  it  comes  of  age. 


fraud,  and  to  render  the  cla.s8  of  as¬ 
sured  lives  better  than  the  general 
average. 

A  medic.al  examiner,  acting  for  the 
interest  of  the  company,  detects  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  diseases  th.at  tend  to  shorten 
life.  The  duty  of  these  medical  exi>erts 
is  to  detect  those  disc.-wes  which  bring 
about  an  earli/  emergence  from  the  ranks 
of  life ;  for,  although  all  must  die,  the 
great  object  of  a  company  is  to  exclude 
all  those  who  are  likely  to  die  quickly. 
No  company  could  realize  any  profit 
w’here  the  real  expectation  of  life  in  the 
asMired  fell  much  bt'low  the  calculated 
ex]»ectation,  and  where  many  short  lived 
|H*r8on8  were  jKjrmitted  to  enter. 

In  the  selection  of  lives.  Dr.  Mann 
observes,  in  one  of  his  contributions  to 
the  medical  statistics  of  life  as.surance, 
that  it  is  of  grave  imjK)rtance  to  be  fa- 
mili.ar  with  the  waves  th.at  rise  and  fall 
below  the  dead  level  in  the  ocean  of 
life,  for  it  is  in  these  stormy  latitudes 
that  the  path  of  their  voyage  lies. 

What  specially  demands  medical  at¬ 
tention  are  facts  relating  to  the  family 
history,  ina.smuch  as  they,  more  than 
any  other,  throw'  most  light  upon  the 
probability  of  latent  disease  likely  to 
shorten  life.  Suspicious  lives  are  tliosc 
who  show  hereditary  tendency,  or  other-  * 
wise,  to  consumption,  scrofula,  gout, 
kidney  disease,  asthma,  heart  disease, 
epilep.sy,  dysentery,  and  last,  though  not 
lea.st,  intemperate  habits. 

The  a<lmi8sion  of  consumptive  and 
intemperate  persons  causes  immense 
loss  to  life  assurance  offices.  Lives 
W'hich  become  consumptive  after  assur¬ 
ance  show  an  average  duration  of  seven 
yeai-s  eleven  months,  whilst  the  average 
expectation  should  have  been  thirty 
years  seven  months.  The  first  table  on 
opposite  page  show's  the  value  and  ex- 
I>ect.ation  of  life  in  tempi*rate  and  in¬ 
temperate  persons  of  certain  ages. 

The  influence  of  selected  lives  is, 
however,  not  so  great  as  may  be  imagine*! 
where  large  numbers  are  conccrtied. 
The  second  table  on  opposite  page  shows 
the  annual  mortality  per  1,000. 

Some  persons  consider  even  the 
present  mode  of  selection  too  severe, 
and  that  the  field  of  life  assurance 
might  be  extended  by  more  general  as¬ 
surance  of  persons  having  a  standard 
average  of  general  good  health.  The 
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correlation  of  disease  is  a  subject  deeply 
interesting  in  a  life  assurance  point  of 
view.  Scrofula,  consumption,  c.nncer, 
insanity,  gout,  diabetes,  have  well-known 
hereditary  tendencies;  and,  where  one 
of  these  diseases  has  manifested  itself, 
another  in  the  category  will,  very 
•  prob.ably,  ap|>ear  in  the  individual  or  in 
the  offspring. 

Hereditary  taint  cannot  be  lightly 
passed  over,  nor  can  any  life  be  con¬ 
sidered  first-class  where  it  has  been  well 
known  to  exist. 

Instead  of  rejecting,  unconditionally 
and  without  explanation,  a  proposer 
whose  life  h.a8  been  considered  doubtful, 
and  where  there  is  an  extra  risk,  a  prac¬ 
tice  now  exists  of  making  sureharges, 
that  is,  to  diminish  the  expectancy  of 
life,  and  charge  the  higher  premium-:— a 
practice  whicli  general  experience  ap¬ 
pears  to  indicate  to  be  both  inetlicient 
and  unsatisfactory. 

There  are  companies  which  undertake 
special  assurance  against  accidental 
death,  in  contradistinction  to  natural 
causes  ;  and  here  subtle  questions  have 
arisen  to  show  how  difficult  it  is  to  give 
any  law  a  general  application.  Acciden¬ 
tal  death,  m  medical  language,  signifies 
mortal  effects,  produced  by  a  blow,  a 
fall,  poisoning,  suffocation,  or  by  violent 
and  sudden  means.  But  legal  difficul¬ 
ties  not  unfrequently  arise,  in  contesting 


the  nature  of  de.ath  resulting  from  sun¬ 
stroke,  lightning,  exposure  to  cohl  and 
privation  after  or  during  shipwreck. 

Companies  are  exposed  to  all  kinds 
of  frauds.  It  may  be  generally  sup¬ 
posed,  that  a  man  has  an  interest  in  pre- 
servirtg  his  own  life  ;  but  experience  has 
plentifully  shown,  that  life  assurance  con¬ 
tracts  have  been  deliberately  entered 
into,  with  a  view  of  securing  for  their 
family  that  provision  which  they  be¬ 
lieved  themselves  incapable  of  obtaining 
by  the  usual  and  legitimate  mode.  Nu¬ 
merous  instances  illustrate  the  import¬ 
ance  of  making  a  very  exact  official  in¬ 
quiry  as  to  the  cause  of  death,  when  it 
a[>pears  to  have  been  sudden  and  unex- 
■pected.  A  coroner’s  inquest  is  usftally 
a  sufficient  proof  as  to  the  cause  of  death ; 
but  its  verdict  is  not  binding  on  any  com¬ 
pany,  and  when  good  reasons  have  ex¬ 
isted  for  suspecting  fraud,  facts  now  and 
then  come  to  light  that  show  the  death 
to  have  been  brought  about  by  poison¬ 
ing,  either  accidentally,  or  from  suicidal 
motives.  Interesting  medico-legal  ques¬ 
tions,  belonging  to  these  cases,  embrace 
the  many  forms  of  homicide,  suicide,  and 
insanity.  The  practice,  therefore,  of 
making  policies  indispuiable  or  un¬ 
changeable^  after  two  or  three  yeai-s, 
adds  much  to  their  mercantile  value ; 
for,  where  fraud,  by  duelling  or  suicide, 
has  been  meditated,  the  claims  are  early. 
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whilst,  in  ordinary  life  policies,  several 
years  elapse. 

It  frequently  happens  that  a  life  assur¬ 
ance  uflice  meets  with  failure.  Such  a 
misfortune,  however,  could  never  occur 
ruider  a  prudent  management.  A  guar¬ 
antee  fund  need  not  be  large ;  but  a  pro¬ 
vision  should  be  made  for  rent,  salaries, 
advertising,  and  agency,  or  the  expenses 
will  otherwise  consume  the  whole  of  the 
first,  and  probably,  much  of  the  second 
year’s  income  from  premiums.  In  a  short 
period,  however,  the  management  ex¬ 
penses  ought  to  bear  only  a  proportion 
of  two  to  five  per  cent,  on  the  premiums, 
leaving,  therefore,  a  sufficient  margin 
for  profit ;  for,  as  we  shall  have  to  show, 
a  charge,  or  loading,  is  added  to  the  net 
calculated  premiums  of  not  less  than  20 
j)er  cent.  There  are,  too,  circumstances 
that  cause  the  disruption  of  a  young  of¬ 
fice,  or  necessitate  its  amalgamation  with, 
a  more  successful  rival.  In  the  first  place, 
mismanagement,  and  an  extravagant  ex¬ 
penditure,  with  or  without  an  adequate 
guarantee  fund,  may  do  it ;  in  the  second, 
an  interested  motive  may  induce  direc¬ 
tors  or  shareholders,  to  ett'ect  an  amalga¬ 
mation  with  a  rich  and  substantial  ofiice 
— a  proposition  in  no  way  objectionable, 
when  there  exists  the  least  <loubt  of  suc¬ 
cess,  or  of  permanent  stability,  to  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  a  young  company. 

Fraud,  and  various  other  kinds  of  ir¬ 
regularities  in  life  assurance  offices,  are 
to  be  attributed,  when  they  do  occur,  to 
directors  either  being  too  much  en¬ 
grossed  in  their  own  affairs,  or  under¬ 
standing  too  little  of  those  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  to  enable  them  to  form  an  opinion 
upon  its  financial  position.  Hence  the 
utility  of  that  very  useful  class  of  men 
— actuaries,  auditors,  and  accountants. 
A  system  of  audit  by  men  of  great  ex¬ 
perience  and  sagacity  is,  indeetl,  most 
essential  in  every  lite  assurance  office. 
Experience  also  shows  that  legislative 
interference  may  wisely  be  used  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  interests  of  private  individuals, 
who  are  now  so  largely  disposed  to  invest 
in  our  numerous  mutual  and  coo{>era- 
tive  associations.  Auditors  elected  by 
shareholders  themselves  are  often  unsiife, 
their  investigations  not  extending  suffi¬ 
ciently  into  details.  In  calculating  risk, 
and  the  many  financial  investigations 
contingent  upon  life,  the  highest  mathe- 
/  niatical  and  scientific  education  is  neces- 
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sary  to  get  .'ll  true  resalts ;  and  none  but 
an  experienced  and  trained  actuary  can, 
with  a  pros[»ect  of  success,  undertake 
these  duties.  We  coincide  with  Dr. 
Farr,  that  a  settled  system  of  annii.al 
audit  should  be  instituted,  and  such  re¬ 
turns  made  to  (Government  as  shall 
enable  sound  offices  to  establish,  without 
a  doubt,  their  ability  to  fullil  their  en¬ 
gagements. 

Much  more  might  be  written  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  connection  of  life  assurance 
doctrines  with  cooperative  industri.al 
associations,  investment  of  savings,  free¬ 
hold  land  .and  building  societies,  and 
their  adaptability  for  the  better  regida- 
lion  and  security  of  friendly  societies; 
and  lastly,  it  may  be  prcnlicted  that  a 
time  may  arrive,  when  it  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  national  duty  to  enforce  a  t.ax 
uj)on  the  whole  population,  to  meet  the 
social  miseries  arising  from  improvi¬ 
dence,  sickness,  accidents,  sudden  and 
unexpected  emergency  into  the  less  fa¬ 
vored  ranks  of  life ;  rather  than  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  inequalities  and  unfairness  of 
compulsory  rales  on  the  property  au<l 
industry  of  a  few.  The  poor  rates  are  a 
burden  upon  the  industrial  energies  of 
the  middle  class,  and  tail  in  their  object ; 
for,  neither  in  theory  nor  in  practice 
will  they  keep  large  numbers  of  people 
from  destitution,  even  in  this  rich  coun¬ 
try.  Men  should  legally  endow  them¬ 
selves  ;  for,  just  as  security  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  civiliziition  in  a  state,  the  .adop¬ 
tion  of  measures  by  individuals  to  mit¬ 
igate  the  effects  of  prosjiective  misfor¬ 
tune,  is  the  best  foundation  of  social 
prosperity. 


The  London  ReTlew. 

RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY. 

Tiirue  are  those  who  regard  the  con¬ 
test  between  the  Ritualists  and  their 
opponents  as  a  mere  matter  of  theologi¬ 
cal  dispute.  A  very  large  proportion 
of  the  public  seem  content  to  let  the 
hostile  clerical  parties  tight  their  battle 
out,  satisfied  that  whoever  wins  the 
day,  any  real  national  interest  will  not 
suffer.  We  are  not  of  that  opinion. 
We  see  something  far  more  important 
in  this  contest  than  a  mere  surplice  and 
gown  row,  an  angry  intemeciue  strife 
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between  theologioal  exnerts.  We  view 
it  as  a  wai  tare  wliich,  nowever  much  it 
may  deal  dam.age  to  both  belligerents, 
miiHt  at  the  same  time  seriously  aff»*e,t 
the  welfare  of  the  land  in  which  it  is 
fought.  It  is  not  a  qiK'stion  between 
Geneva  and  Home;  it  is  the  (luostion 
whether  the  laity  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  are  to  submit  to  the  tyranny  of 
priestcraft,  to  surrender^to  the  clergy¬ 
men  of  each  individual  parish,  the  pow¬ 
er  to  dictate  to  them  what  they  are  to 
believe,  to  what  they  are  to  conform  in 
the  ceremonial  of  their  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  acts  of  devotion.  One  of  the 
greatest  privileges  won  for  us  at  the 
Heformation,  and  confirmed  to  us  by 
the  usage  of  three  centuries,  is  the 
liberty  to  read  our  Hibles  by  the  light 
of  our  own  understanding,  whilst  we 
are  at  the  same  time  offered  the  opf)or- 
tunity  of  attending  a  form  of  public 
worsliip,  the  Liturgy  of  which,  if  not 
faultless,  at  least  has  this  great  merit — 
it  offers  forms  of  prayer  and  praise  pre- 
sentcil  to  us  in  language  almost  une¬ 
qualled  for  beauty  of  expression,  con¬ 
veying  a  great  devotional  depth  of 
meaning.  The  “  ceremonial  ”  ordered, 
when  decently  c.arried  out,  was  all  that 
any^  person  of  ordinary  8im)>lc-minded 
piety  could  have  desired.  The  clergy¬ 
men  ofheiating  had  no  inducement  to 
magnify  their  office  overmuch,  they  were 
ministers  in  the  matter  of  c«*remonial, 
teachers  imder  heavy  responsibility  in 
the  pulpit ;  the  congregation  had  their 
liibles  and  Prayer-books,  ever  ready 
commentaries  on  what  was  preached. 
Whatever  view  any  took -of  the  two 
Sacraments,  whatever  width  of  inter¬ 
pretation,  in  one  direction  or  the  other, 
they  gave  to  the  language  used  in  their 
administration,  in  regard  to  the  office 
ilsi'lf,  there  was  no  offence  given  to  the 
Opinions  or  prejudices  of  any  party  in 
the  Ghurch. 

We  are  jircpared  to  admit  that,  as  a 
nation,  the  laity  had  become  too  indif¬ 
ferent  in  the  matter  of  the  repair  and 
construction  of  the  actual  church  build¬ 
ings  ;  the  clergy  very  generally  but  too 
careless  and  cold  in  the  performance  of 
the  service.  From  this  lethargy  both 
in  time  awoke,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  in  the  day  of  reaction,  both  should 
have  run  into  some  extravaganc**. 
Churches  neglected  were  to  be  repaired, 
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renovated,  freed  from  the  consequences 
of  long  neglect,  made  again  more  fitting 
for  their  holy  work;  new  churches  to 
be  built,  were  to  be  built  of  a  character 
more  in  keeping  with  an  age  in  which 
so  much  wealth  is  ever  b«*stowed  in  re¬ 
taining  high  art  in  aid  of  architecture. 
The  better-ordered  building  demanded, 
we  might  almost  say  insured,  moie  dec¬ 
orous  service ;  the  prayers  were  read 
with  more  devotion,  the  singing  and 
accompaniments  raised  to  a  higher 
standard,  the  ceremonial  genenilly  car¬ 
ried  out  with  more  apparent  respect  for 
that  which  Jiiust  ever  be  its  real  end — 
gaining  the  interest  of  those  to  whom 
it  ministered,  by  proof  in  its  ministers 
that  they  themselves  were  acting  under 
the  pressure  of  the  devotional  feeling  to 
which  they  sought  to  elevate  their  con¬ 
gregation. 

All  this  was  to  thinking  people  of 
every  class  of  opinion  a  subject  of  most 
thanlcful  consideration.  It  was  felt  that 
the  National  Church — the  form  in  which 
it  W'as  the  will  of  the  nation — the  relig¬ 
ion  of  Protestants  should  be  set  f«)rth 
in  every  |»arish,  was  at  last  brought  into 
better  harmony  with  religious  feeling, 
W'as  in  all  necessary  accessories  what  it 
ought  to  be.  -Well  would  it  have  been 
if  all  this  goo<l  gained  had  been  as  sat¬ 
isfactory  to  the  clergy  as  to  the  laity. 
That  these  would  have  been  content  to 
see  their  value  recognized,  their  true 
service  accepted,  and  all  in  reason  done, 
to  afford  them  a  worthy  scene  of  action 
for  duties  now  universally  admitted  to 
be  of  the  highest  worth. 

Strange  as  it  appears  to  have  to  write 
it,  in  our  opinion,  building  and  repairing 
of  churches,  the  liberality  of  laity,  aided 
by  the  ability  of  architects,  the  reani¬ 
mation  of  lay  feeling  in  the  direction  of 
more  dec-ent  Church  service,  came  too 
hastily  on  the  great  body  of  the  clergy. 
So  much  was  made  of  the  scene  of  their 
action,  that  it  seems  to  have  turned 
their  hea<l8.  They  enteretl  on  the  old 
services — for  many  years  slovenly  exe¬ 
cuted,  in  churches  w  ith  the  whitewashed 
walls  picked  out  with  green  dam|>-stains; 
pews  made  to  onler,  one  size  for  the 
squire  lined  altogether  ;  another  size  for 
low'er  folk  partly  lined;  a  third  species, 
narrow,  unlined,  uncushioned;  a  mere 
jKiW  for  commoner  sheep  of  the  flock, 
rate-paying  perhaps,  but  nothing  more, 
20 
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with  rickety  deal  bencljes,  and  ugly 
deal  galleries  for  the  poor — in  buildings 
altogether  changed.  Churches  restored 
became  what  churches  were  before  care¬ 
lessness  had  desecratt'd  them  ;  and  more 
than  this,  for,  restored  in  a  day  of  wealth, 
they  were  after  their  kind,  as  God’s 
houses,  made  consistent  in  character, 
with  the  pains  taken,  and  wealth  be¬ 
stowed  to  improve  human  dwellings. 
We  all  have  read  in  fiction  of  the  effect 
on  a  poor  man  of  being  on  a  sudden 
placed  in  a  position  of  great  wealth  and 
power;  some  of  us  may  have  seen  some¬ 
thing  of  the  sort  in  our  own  file’s  expe¬ 
rience.  When  Lazarus  is  clothed  in 
purple  and  fine  linen,  faring  sumptuously 
every  day,  the  humility  and  penury  of 
his  former  condition  is  but  too  often 
soon  forgotten.  It  would  be  no  matter 
of  surprise  to  see  him  treating  his  dogs 
as  Christiims,  poor  Christians  as  dogs ; 
because  the  liberality  of  those  who  have 
built  churches  or  restored  them  has  af¬ 
forded  to  architects  the  opportunity  to 
mould  the  building  after  the  fashion  of 
the  best  ancient  church  architecture ; 
the  clergy  seem  to  have  thought  it  now 
becjime  them  to  seek  for  themselves  all 
the  powers  theii*  order  claimed,  when,  as 
priests  of  the  pre-Reformation  churches, 
they  ruled  their  people  afber  a  right  roy¬ 
al  Ikshion,  claiming  to  be  prophets  to 
interj)ret  Sciipture,  divinely-apjK)inte<l 
priests,  alone  chartered  from  above  to 
jnake  sacraments  effectual,  pardon  of 
guilt  secure.  In  real  truth,  we  are  driven 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  laity  have  un¬ 
wittingly,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
armed  the  clergy  with  the  rod  with 
which  resuscitutcHl  priestcraft  threatens 
to  punish  them — forged  the  chains  with 
which  these  semi-Romanist  priests  now 
seek  to  enslave  them. 

What  is  called  the  Sacramentarian 
Church  theory  we  are  not  about  to  dis¬ 
cuss  ;  it  is  sufficietjt  for  us  that  it  is  a  very 
old  discarde<i  one,  reburnished  up  for  a 
new  purpose — taken  from  the  condemned 
cell  to  which  the  ablest  theologians  long 
since  committed  it,  and  where  the  purer 
•  and  increasing  light  of  three  centuries 
w'as  quite  content  to  leave  it.  We 
would  seek  to  call  attention  to  that 
which  is  the  clearly-avowed  aim  of  those 
who  are  turning  our  churches  into  thea¬ 
tres  for  its  exhibition,  in  all  the  pomp 
and  array  the  ecclesiastical  tailors  and 
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upholsterers  can  achieve.  We  cannot 
doubt  but  that  the  Ritualists  centre 
their  whole  demand  to  the  submission  of 
the  laity  on  the  fact  that  our  religion  is 
one,  first  and  foremost,  essentially  sacra¬ 
mental.  That  they  the  priests  are,  of 
all  living  men  amongst  us,  the  sole  de¬ 
positories  of  that  divine  power  which 
can  eiluce  from  the  ordinary  elements  of 
the  Sacrament  the  extraordinary  efficacy 
they  attribute  to  it  in  the  Holy  Com¬ 
munion,  they  feel  they  are  more  or  less 
out  of  court  with  regard  to  baptism,  as 
this  rite  a  deacon,  or  even  a  layman, 
can  administer  ;  avowing  that,  separate 
from  their  action,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
act  of  the  jtartaking  of  the  Lord’s  Suj>- 
per  ;  that  by  their  action  alone  the  ineffa¬ 
ble  miracle  is  |)erformed.  They  thus  at 
once  elevate  their  office  to  a  dignity, 
before  which  the  whole  laic  w'orld  are 
expected  to  bow.  Necessarily,  and  with 
some  reason,  they  avow  that,  being  the 
priests  of  such  a  rite,  as  such,  they,  from 
the  same  authority  by  which  they  claim 
to  be  so,  can,  as  the^  do,  claim  to  act  as 
our  confessors — spiritual  directors — -sov¬ 
ereign  over  our  heart’s  secrets,  possessed 
of  authority  held  by  their  |)ecufiar 
priestly  incor|)oration  with  the  Re¬ 
deemer  to  demand  confession  and  give 
absolution. 

Thus  has  it  come  about  that  at  a  time 
when  every  devout  Protestant  had  rea¬ 
son  to  rejoice  that  the  House  of  God 
was  a  better  house,  we  find  that  if  it  is 
BO,  that  which  was  done  to  honor  the 
Deity  has  been  adopted  by  these  clergy¬ 
men  as  so  much  done  to  exalt  them¬ 
selves.  With  no  such  parly  training  as 
could  win  the  laity  to  believe  they  are  a 
separate  order  of  men,  from  youth  to 
manhood  taught  priesthood  ;  instructed 
in  all  th.at  could  tit — if  anything  can — a 
man  to  be  as  a  god;  they  grasp  the 
sceptre  that  claims  rule  over  the  souls 
of  an  intellectual  age,  with  no  one  char¬ 
acteristic  that  could  justify  rational  be¬ 
ings  in  accepting  their  rule.  They  buy, 
themselves  or  through  friends,  or  by  so¬ 
licitation,  or  from  mere  worldly  acci¬ 
dent,  obtain  a  fee-pimple  in  the  ministry 
of  our  parishes ;  they  pro<!eed  to  tell  us 
that  without  their  aid  our  souls  must 
CJirry  their  every  spiritual  burden — with¬ 
out  their  act  we  are  deceiving  ourselves, 
if  we  think  we  can  gain  spiritual  help 
from  the  ordinances  of  our  Church. 
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We  are  not,  then,  of  those  who  see  in 
all  this  a  mere  Church  stjiiabhle  between 
people  of  different  opiiiions  and  the 
clergy  who  side  with  them  ;  we  regard 
it  as  a  determined  attempt  on  the  part 
of  these  clergy  and  their  supporters  to 
pervert  the  position  of  a  Protc;stant  min¬ 
ister  into  that  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  clai|uin^  all  the  authority  of  such 
a  priest,  knowing  full  well  that  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  Church  views  them  with 
contempt,  as  false  pretenders  to  a  power 
to  which  they  have  no  claim  from  any¬ 
thing  in  common  with  it;  with  natural 
indignation  as  those  who  thus,  treasona¬ 
ble  to  their  own  Church,  within  its  pale, 
make  a  jiractice  of  simulating  Roman 
Catholic  rites.  In  the  claims  and  prac¬ 
tices  of  this  Ritualistic  party  we  recog¬ 
nize  delilierate  ami  very  powijrful  efforts, 
not  simply  to  betray  the  dearest  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  Protestant  Church,  but  to 
subject  the  thought  of  the  day,  the  free 
religious  liberty  of  the  laymen  of  that 
Church,  to  the  dictation  of  a  body  of 
men  in  whom  there  is  to  be  found  none 
of  the  antecedents  of  a  life  which  could 
prove  them  trained  for  the  use  of  such 
despotic  spiritual  power,  nor  anything 
in  the  act  of  their  ordination,  in  their 
appointment  to  their  respective  spheres 
of  duty,  which  for  one  moment  would 
justify  their  parishioners  in  becoming 
thus  subject  to  them. 

Were  the  laity  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  bred  as  those  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  are,  from  their  childhood  regard¬ 
ing  the  priests  of  their  Church  as  the 
directors  of  their  entire  spiritual  life,  we 
should,  in  all  reason,  demand  tluit  our 
]>riests  should  themselves  have  been 
reared  from  their  youth  up  under  care- 
Ad  training  to  tit  them  for  such  an  office. 
The  fact,  however,  remains  that,  as 
laity,  we  are  especially  trained  to  look 
to  a  rational  use  of  the  Holy  Scripture 
for  the  grounds  on  which  we  become 
members  of  our  Church  ;  we  are  carefully 
taught  to  regard  clergymen  as  officiating 
ministers,  no  more  infallible  than  our¬ 
selves  ;  we  are  taught  to  res]>ect  them 
as  solemnly  set  apart  for  the  work  of 
upholding  and  spreading  the  knowledge 
of  Scriptural  truth ;  we  do  not  go  to 
them  for  the  pardon  of  our  sins,  but  we 
do  expect  them  ever  to  keep  before  us 
the  guilt  of  sin  and  the  efficacy  of  our 
own  prayer,  penitence,  and  laith  to  oB- 


tain  its  pardon.  Our  immediate  Pro¬ 
testant  forefathers  lived  and  died  in  the 
teaching  of  the  National  Church,  given 
in  conformity  not  with  tradition  or  old 
fables  of  godly  doctors,  but  w'ith  the 
plain  declarations  of  the  Bible,  in  which, 
as  the  most  sacred  book,  there  were 
ni.any  of  them  accustomed  to  register 
the  births  of  their  families,  thus  proving 
that  they  trusted  that  the  family  Bible 
should  be  the  hereditary  family  tre.a8ure. 
We  have  no  desire  to  write  one  word 
we  could  av(dd  which  would  pain  Roman 
Catholic  readers,  we  would  give  them 
any  lil)erty  which  did  not  militite  against 
our  own ;  what  we  do  protest  against  is 
the  attempt  to  make  the  Established 
Church — Protestant,  reformed — the  toy 
of  a  set  of  enthusijists  and  foolish,  vain 
men,  who  seek  to  destroy  its  character, 
to  enslave  its  members,  and  make  it  a 
Church  in  which  the  laymen  have  only 
to  obey  priests,  who,  disowning  Pro¬ 
testantism,  are  altogether  themselves 
disowned  by  any  one  existing  Church, 
cannot  find  any  su()port,  openly  avowed, 
of  more  than  one  of  the  bishops  they  are 
expected  to  obey,  and  in  this  one  ctise 
their  advocate  h:is  done  more  in  hLs 
blundering  sincerity  to  expose  their  aim 
than  advance  their  cause. 


Frurr'a  MagaclDc. 

SOME  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  SOUTH 
AMERICAN  VEGETATION. 

Humboldt,  in  a  striking  p.assage  of  his 
b<.‘autiful  work,  TIie-Aspwts  of  Xatiire, 
contrasts  the  physical  geography  of  the 
South  American  continent  with  that  of 
Africa,  and  points  out  the  peculiarities 
in  the  structure  of  the  former  which 
tend  to  render  its  climate  more  damp, 
and  its  vegetation  more  luxuriant  than 
those  of  the  continent  which  lies  o])po- 
site  to  it  acr(»ss  the  Atlantic.  Sul>se- 
quent  researches  have  perhaps  somewhat 
«liininished  the  force  of  this  contrast. 
The  discoveries  of  the  many  gre.at  tra¬ 
vellers  who,  of  late  years,  have  pene¬ 
trated  the  continent  of  Africa,  have 
shown  that  the  great  intermediate  re¬ 
gion,  between  the  northern  :md  southern 
deserts,  has  a  climate  abundantly  moist, 
and  a  tropical  luxuriance  and  variety  of 
vegetation. 
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Hut  there  are  some  other  dlflTerences 
in  the  physical  geography  of  the  two 
great  continents  I  Imve  mentioned, 
which  occasion  striking  varieties  in  the 
distribution  of  their  vegetable  produc¬ 
tions.  In  Africa,  two  vast  tracts  of 
desert,  extending  almost  entirely  aooss 
the  continent,  cut  off  the  fertile  tropical 
region  from  that  of  Barbary  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
on  the  other.  The  Sahara,  and  the  great 
deserts  on  the  north  of  the  Orange 
River,  oppose  great  imj)edinients  and 
almost  (though  not  quite)  absolute  bar¬ 
riers  to  the  migraticm  of  tropical  forms 
to  the  north  or  south.  Hence  the  flora 
of  Barbary  has,  speaking  generally,  a 
Mediterranean  character — tliat  is,  it 
agrees  in  its  essential  features  with  the 
floras  of  the  most  southern  parts  of 
Europe  ;  that  of  South  Africa  is  one  of 
the  most  peculiar  and  most  isolated  on 
the  face  of  the  earth ;  and  both  are  sep¬ 
arated  by  strong  lines  of  demarcation 
liom  the  tropical  African  Flora. 

In  South  Ameiica,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  no  such  transverse  barriers ;  no 
natural  boundaries  hinder  the  gra«lual 
spreading  of  characteristic  vegetable 
forms  from  one  degree  of  latitude  to 
another.  The  colossal  chain  of  the 
Andes,  extending  w'ithout  interruption 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  conti¬ 
nent,  aflbrding,  in  a  great  part  of  its 
range,  broad  plateaux  and  elevated  val¬ 
leys,  highly  favorable  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  vegetation,  rising  to  an  enor¬ 
mous  height  under  tlie  equator,  and 
gradually  lowering  as  it  enters  the  cold 
regions  of  the  south,  affords  every  facil¬ 
ity  for  the  migration  of  species.  Accord- 
ingly,  we  find  that  very  many  distinct 
and  well-marked  forms  of  plants,  s|)e- 
cially  characteristic  of  South  America, 
range  throughout  its  whole  length,  along 
the  cliain  of  the  Andes.  As  an  example, 
we  may  take  the  plant  calletl  by  botanists 
DesfonUtinia  f  a  beautiful  shrub,  with 
glo8.sy  spiny  leaves,  very  like  those  of  the 
common  holly  (except  that  they  are  al¬ 
ways  placed  opposite  to  each  other  in 
pairs),  and  brilliant  scarlet  tubular  flow¬ 
ers,  of  so  glossy  a  surface  and  so  thick 
a  substance  that  one  might  fancy  them 
made  of  porcelain.  Various  minor  modi¬ 
fications  occur,  in  the  proportions  of  the 
leaves,  calyx,  and  corolla,  and  the  more 
or  less  developed  angles  of  the  branches, 
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which  have  led  some  botanists  to  give 
names  to  four  or  five  species  of  Desfon- 
tainia  ;  while  others  (and  in  particular 
the  two  greatest  bohuiists  our  coun¬ 
try)  consider  all  these  forms  as  belonging 
to  one  s|>eoies,  the  Denfontainia  epinum, 
varying  in  unimportant  points  according 
to  climate  or  local  circumstances.  Which 
of  these  views  may  be  the  more  correct 
is  not  irnjmrt.'int  to  our  present  purpose. 
What  is  certain,  is  that  the  IJesfontainiity 
under  one  or  other  of  these  forms,  is 
found  along  the  Andes,  from  the  Nevado 
de  Tolima,  in  about  6®  N.  lat.,  to  Cape 
Horn,  in  55®  S.  lat. ;  and  that  nothing 
like  it  is  found  in  any  other  point  of  the 
world.  It  is  so  far  from  being  nearly 
akin  to  any  other  plant,  that  the  greatest 
botanists  have  differed  as  to  its  proper 
place  in  tl^  natural  system. 

I  repeat,  that  the  question  whether 
the  different  forms  of  DeftforUainia 
should  be  considered  as  species  or  as 
varieties,  is  unimpoitant  with  a  view  to 
geogniphical  botany.  A  great  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  naturalists  of  the  present  day, 
whether  they  do  or  do  not  adopt  Mr. 
Darwin’s  theory  in  its  full  extent,  are  at 
least  so  fiir  influenced  by  it,  as  to  admit 
that  speciea  and  varieties  are  not  such 
absolutely  different  things  as  was  for¬ 
merly  supposi>d.  According  to  the 
naturalists  of  this  school,  a  S|K‘cies  may 
be  said  to  be  a  variety  which  has  at¬ 
tained  a  particular  stage  of  devo!oi>- 
ment ;  or  varieties  may  be  described  as 
species  in  proce-s  of  making.  The  terms 
may  be  regarded,  in  fact,  as  indicating 
little  more  than  uifferent  ste|>s  in  one 
process.  When  we  find,  as  in  the  case 
I  have  mentionetl,  several  plants,  so 
much  alike  that  it  requires  a  careful  eye 
to  distinguish  them,  inhabiting  different 
parts  (d  tlie  same  continuous  tract  of 
country,  it  matters  little  whether  we 
consider  them  as  one  species,  or  as  a 
|>erfectly  natural  and  well-limited  group 
of  species,  characteristic,  in  either  case, 
of  that  particular  region. 

Another  instance  of  the  same  kind  is 
afforded  by  the  Drimyty  or  Winter’s- 
bark  tree ;  a  handsome  tree,  very  aro¬ 
matic,  near  akin  to  the  magnolias.  It 
was  first  observed  near  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  in  Drake’s  voyage,  and  named 
after  Captain  Winter,  one  of  the  com¬ 
manders  of  that  expedition,  who  is  said 
to  have  first  made  its  medicinal  proper- 
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tips  known  in  Europe.  It  seems  strange, 
by  the  way,  that  a  plant  which  has  been 
so  long  known,  and  which  inhabits  a 
temperate  climate,  should  be  so  very 
rarely  seen  in  cultivation  in  this  country. 
However,  this  Winter’s-bark,  or  species 
with  difficulty  distinguishable  from  it, 
have  since  l>een  found  in  Chili,  in  Brazil, 
on  the  Andes  of  New  Granada,  and  in 
Mexico;  so  that  this  species,  or  natural 
group  of  species,  has  a  range  of  86  de¬ 
grees  of  latitude.*  Some  botanists  have 
distinguished  these  different  forms  of 
Drimys  as  six  or  seven  distinct  species; 
but  Dr.  Joseph  Hooker,  after  a  careful 
study  and  comparison  of  specimens  from 
all  the  different  regions  in  which  it  is 
found,  came  to  theconclusionf  that  they 
might  all  be  most  properly  considered 
as  varieties  of  one  species.  Its  range  in 
climate  is  more  extensive  than  that  of 
the  Detfontainia  /.  for  within  the  tropic 
it  is  not  confined  to  the  high  cold  regions 
of  the  Andes,  but  is  found  on  the 
table-lands  of  Brazil,  at  an  elevation  of 
not  more  than  2,000  to  3,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Another  species  of 
Drimys  has  lieen  discovered  in  New 
Zc.-dand,  and  another  on  the  mountains 
of  Borneo;  but  they  are  very  distinct 
from  the  South  American  kinds. 

Again,  the  well-known  Fiich»ia$^- 
though  not  absolutely  peculiar  to  South 
America,  may  yet  be  considered  as  a 
tppe  very  characteristic  of  that  continent 
(including  the  tropical  part  of  Mexico), 
since  they  are  numerous  and  very  widely 
dispersea  throughout  it ;  while  only  one 
or  two  kinds  are  fi>und  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  In  this  instance,  the 
specific  forms  are  much  more  numerous, 
and  several  of  them  much  more  distinct, 
than  in  the  two  genera  I  have  already 
mentioned ;  but  they  form  a  very  natural 
group,  which  flourishes  on  the  Andes  of 
Mexico,  New'  Granada,  and  Quito,  the 
Organ  Mountains  in  Brazil,  in  Chili,  and 
in  the  gloomy  forests  of  Fuegia. 

I  might  bring  forward  many  other  ex¬ 
amples,  but  these  are  sufficient  to  illus¬ 
trate  what  I  wish  to  |)oint  out — namely, 
that,  owing  to  the  vast  continuous  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  chain  of  the  Andos  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  continent,  and  to 
the  absence  of  natural  barriers  in  a  Irani- 
verse  direction,  there  is  a  remarkable 

•  Humboldt,  Aspects  of  Nature,  vol.  iL 
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element  of  unity  in  the  vegetation  of 
South  America,  notwith-standing  the 
prodigious  r.ange  of  temperature. 

Mr.  Sclater,  after  a  most  extensive 
and  careful  study  of  the  geographical 
distribution  of  birds,  has  come  to  the 
conclusion,  th.at  the  continent  of  South 
America  (including  the  West  Indian 
islands  and  the  tropical  part  of  Mexico) 
forms  one  of  the  most  natural  and  strong¬ 
ly  marked  divisions  of  zoological  geog¬ 
raphy.  I  believe  that  the  same  may 
be  as.serted,  with  almost  equal  accuracy, 
in  reference  to  its  botany. 

There  is  perhaps  no  part  of  the  South 
American  continent  in  which  its  Imtani- 
cal  characteristics  are  better  displayed, 
or  in  which  more  of  its  jieculiar  vegetable 
forms  are  collected  together,  than  on  the 
great  t.able-l.and  of  Brazil.  This  tract  of 
country,  which  occupies  a  great  extent 
of  the  interior  of  that  vast  empire,  and 
includes  within  it  the  upper  courses  of 
the  rivers  San  Francisco,  Tocantins, 
Araguaya,  and  Parang,  with  their  innu¬ 
merable  tributaries,  may  be  described  in 
a  very  general  way  as  an  undulating  or 
moilerately  hillv  region,  open,  or  at 
least  not  generally  wooded,  and  diversi¬ 
fied  by  frequent  ranges  and  groups  of 
mountains,  of  no  remarkable  height  or 
extent.  It  comprises  the  famous  diamond 
district,  and  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
gold-producing  districts  of  Brazil.  The 
general  elevation  of  the  table-land 
(at  le.'ist  in  its  eastern  and  best- 
known  |)ortion,  in  the  province  of 
Minas  Geraes)  is  from  2,000  to  4,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  its  highest 
mountains,  it  would  appear,  scarcely 
attain  to  6,000  feet.*  It  is  strikingly 
distinguished  from  the  tracts  near  the 
sea-coast  and  along  the  sides  of  the  great 
rivers  of  that  country,  by  the  compara¬ 
tive  absence  of  wood.  It  is,  speaking 
generally,  an  open  country,  though  there 
are  frequent  patches  of  wood — “  islands 
of  wood,”  as  they  are  expressively  called 
in  the  language  of  the  country,f — nest¬ 
ling  in  the  sheltered  hollows  and  recess¬ 
es  of  the  hills,  and  in  the  ravines  of  the 
mountains.  These  “  island  ”  woods  are 
of  much  less  gigantic  growth  than  the 
forests  near  the  coast,  and  have  not  their 

•  See  Humboldt,  Aspects  of  Nature,  “Steppes 
and  Deserts,”  Note  6. 

f  8,ucb  is  said  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  local 
term  “  Caapoes." 
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overpowerinsr  luxuriance;  often  they 
more  remind  us  by  their  general 
characters,  of  our  European  woods, 
but  they  consist  of  an  astonishing  variety 
of  trees.  Here  and  there,  principally 
on  the  southern  parts  of  the  table-land, 
we  meet  with  groves  of  a  strange  and 
solemn  asj>eet,  composed  entirely  of  the 
Brasilian  Arawaria^  a  stately  and  som¬ 
bre  tree.  It  grows  also,  occasionally, 
intermixed  M-ith  other -trees,  in  the  great 
forests  on  the  Organ  Mountains,  near 
Rio  de  Janeiro ;  but  on  the  table-land 
of  Minas  Geraes  it  grows  always  alone, 
unmixed  with  other  trees;  and  its  per¬ 
fectly  straight  columnar  stem,  its  crown 
of  excessively  long  branches,  spreading 
like  the  arms  of  a  chandelier,  quite  bare 
except  at  their  ends,  which  curve  up- 
wanls,  and  the  dark  gray-green  tint  of 
its  rigid  foliage,  make  it  a  tree  of  very 
striking  appearance. 

This  same  Brazilian  Araucaria  might 
give  rise  to  some  curious  speculations 
concerning  the  disjtersion  of  natural 
types.  It  is  so  nearly  akin  to  the  w’ell- 
known  Araucaria  imbricata,  that  one 
can  hardly  help  suspecting  they  must 
have  come  originally  from  the  same 
stock;  yet  their  native  regions  are  now 
absolutely  separated.  The  one  is  con¬ 
fined  to  a  narrow  tiact  at  a  CTeat  eleva¬ 
tion  on  the  Andes  of  Southern  Chili; 
the  other,  though  it  has  a  wdder  Latitudi¬ 
nal  range,  belongs  to  a  lower  elevation, 
as  well  as  to  lower  latitudes,  and  does 
not  seem  anywhere  to  approach  the 
Andes.  Between  the  regions  now  in¬ 
habited  by  the  one  species  and  the  other 
is  interposctd  the  whole  extent  of  the 
Pampas  and  the  lowlatids  of  Paraguay, 
in  which  neither  could  flourish. 

The  richest  part,  botanically,  of  the 
great  table-land  of  Brazil  is  the  eastern 
portion,  comprising  the  diamond  dis¬ 
trict  and  the  principal  gold  districts  of 
Minas  Geraes.  It  is  also  the  most  ele¬ 
vated  part.  The  surface  is  in  general 
clothed  with  slender  and  rather  rigid 
grasses,  of  many  dififerent  kinds,  grow¬ 
ing  thinly  in  separate  tufts,  not  in  a 
dense  carpet,  and  intermixed  with  a 
wonderful  variety  of  small  slender 
shrubs  with  beautiful  bright  colored 
flowers,  many  of  them  resembling  heaths 
in  general  appearance  at  first  sight.  In 
some  parts  of  the  campo$  (as  the  open 
country  is  called)  the  shrubs  grow  larg¬ 


er,  and  form  a  kind  of  thin  brushwood  ; 
and  some  tracts  are  dotted  over  with 
small  low  trees,  standing  apart  like  fruit 
trees  in  an  orchard,  which  they  a  good 
deal  resemble  also  in  size  and  form.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  give  an  idea,  to 
those  not  well  versed  in  botany,  of  the 
variety,  beauty,  and  interest  of  the 
vegetation  of  this  region.  Very  copi¬ 
ous  detailed  accounts  of  it  are  given  in 
Gardner’s  Travelt,  and  in  some  jiajiers 
by  the  s.ame  author  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  ;  but  mere  lists  of 
names  would  convey  little  or  no  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  generality  of  readers,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  most  characteristic 
forms  of  this  vegetation  are  little  or  not 
at  all  known  in  cultivation  in  Europe. 
For  the  most  part  they  belong  to  the 
same  generic  types  as  those  which  occur 
in  the  great  forests  in  the  same  latitudes  ; 
but  instead  of  appearing  as  giant  trees 
or  lofty  climbers,  those  types  of  struc¬ 
ture  are  here  represented  by  dwarfish 
trees,  by  low  slender  under-shrubs,  or 
even  by  herbs ;  and  they  branch  out 
into  endless  minor  diversities  of  form. 
A  large  j>roportion  of  them  are  especially 
and  characteristically  South  American : 
either  peculiar  to  that  continent,  or  scan¬ 
tily  represented  elsewhere ;  others  are 
strange  and  peculiar  forms  of  widely 
spread  types.  For  instance,  one  of  the 
most  common  herbaceous  plants  on  the 
carnpos  of  the  gold  district,  is  an  Eryn- 
gium^  strictly  a  congener  of  our  well- 
known  sea-side  Ery?igo,  or  Sea  Holly; 
but  instead  of  the  thistle-like  leaves  of 
that  and  of  all  the  Europc*an  Eryngiums, 
it  has  long,  narrow,  strap-shaped,  paral¬ 
lel-veined  leave.s,  forming  a  rosette  at 
the  base  of  the  stem,  and  fringed 
throughout  their  length  with  sharp  slen¬ 
der  prickles, — leaves  more  like  those  of 
the  pineapple  family  than  of  that  to 
which  it  l)elongs.  A  whole  group  of 
species  of  Eryngium,  with  leaves  of  this 
peculiar  character,  appears  to  extend 
through  South  America,  from  Mexico 
to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  such  have  been  found  in 
other  countries. 

Time  and  space  do  not  allow’  me  to 
dwell  longer  on  the  botany  of  the  inte¬ 
rior  uplands  of  Brazil,  which  might 
indeed  afford  employment  for  their 
whole  lives  to  more  than  one  generation 
of  botani>ts.  This  remarkable  region  is 
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geparated  from  the  Andes  by  the  broad 
valley,  or  comparative  depression, 
through  which  the  waters  find  their  way 
to  the  river  Madeira  on  the  one  han<i, 
and  to  the  Paraguay  on  the  other ;  and 
by  which,  as  Ilumboldt  has  observed, 
the  plains  of  the  Amazons  are  connected 
with  those  of  La  Plata.  But  there  is 
much  in  common  between  the  vegetation 
at  considerable  elevations  on  the  e<pia- 
torial  Andes  and  that  of  the  BrazilLan 
mountains,  which  are  st)  much  lower. 
It  has  been  conjected  by  some  great 
naturalists  that,  in  former  times,  l)efore 
the  mountains  and  valleys  of  South 
America  had  been  brought  completely 
into  their  present  arrangement,  the 
Brazilian  mountain  group  may  have 
been  higher  than  now',  and  directly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Andes  by  intervening 
heights,  which  might  allow  of  the 
migration  of  mountain  plants  from  the 
one  system  to  the  other.  Much  further 
and  more  careful  study  of  the  geology 
as  well  as  of  the  Imtany  of  those  coun¬ 
tries  is  requisite,  before  .an  opinion  can 
safely  be  pronounced  on  such  hypo¬ 
theses. 

The  Brazilian  upl.ands  lower  gradu.ally 
tow’ard  the  south,  and  seem  to  pass 
without  any  .abrupt  demarcation  into 
the  grassy  plains  of  Urugu.ay  and  La 
Plata.  And,  as  in  physical  geography, 
there  is  no  strongly  marked  boundary 
line  between  these  two  regions,  so  in 
their  vegetable  productions  the  same 
appears  to  hold  good.  The  vegetation 
of  the  table  land  melts  or  fades  by  de¬ 
grees  into  th.at  of  the  more  southern 
plains,  the  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  which  are  perhaps  rather  negative 
than  })ositive.  The  most  remarkable 
and  predominant  tropical  groups  thin 
out  and  disappear  by  degrees,  as  we  go 
southward,  but  they  are  not  replaced 
to  any  considerable  extent  by  new  and 
local  forms.  I  spe.ak  of  indigenous 
plants  ;  for  the  vegetation  of  the  Pam- 
]ms  and  the  banks  of  the  Plata  has  been 
modified  in  an  extraordinary  manner  by 
the  introduction  of  certain  plants  from 
Kuro|>e,  which  have  naturalized  and 
established  themselves  so  thoroughly, 
and  si)read  so  widely,  as  to  become  more 
predominant  and  conspicuous  than  .any 
of  the  native  produce  of  the  soil.  The 
most  remarkable  instances  of  this  kind 
are  the  thistles  ( Carduua  Marianna  and 


Cynara  Cardunrultai)  and  the  trefoils 
( Tri folium  repena  and  Medicago  den- 
timlata),  which  cover  the  Pampas  to  a 
vast  extent,  and  h.ave  been  noticed  by 
all  travellers.  Many  other  common 
European  w'eeds  of  cultivated  and  waste 
hands  are  now  among  the  most  common 

Iila'nts  on  both  sides  of  the  Kio  de  la 
’lata ;  and  some  of  them  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  within  the  memory  of  man. 

The  great  Rio  de  la  Plata  does  not 
form  a  botanical  boundary  line.  There 
are  indeed  several  species  of  plants 
w  hich  are  confined  to  one  or  the  other 
side,  and  some  families,  chiefly  tropic.al, 
which  do  not  cross  it ;  but  the  leading 
characters  of  the  vegetation,  both  as  to 
its  general  physiognomy  and  its  prevail¬ 
ing  species  and  groups,  are  the  s.ame  on 
both  sides.  The  vegetation  is  chiefly 
herbaceous  and  of  Tow  grow'th ;  the 
Pampa.s,  as  is  well  known,  are  almost 
absolutely  treeless  ;  on  the  Shores  of  the 
Phata  the  only  native  tree  is  the  strange 
uncouth  Ombii  {Phytolacca  dioica) ; 
and  the  more  undulating  country  on  the 
north  of  the  river  is  almost  equally  b.are 
of  wood,  except  along  the  margins  of 
the  streams.  Yet  this  dwarfish  flora  is 
to  a  great  extent  com|)Osr*d  of  plants  of 
the  same  families  and  groups  with  those 
which  constitute  the  gorgeous  vegeta¬ 
tion  of  tropical  Brazil.  Several  species 
of  plants,  peculiar  to  South  America, 
r.ange  from  tropical  Brazil,  and  some 
even  from  Guyana,  to  the  region  of  La 
I’lata. 

The  botany  of  the  dre.ary  region 
called  Fuegia,  forming  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  South  American  con¬ 
tinent,  has  been  made  thoibughly  known 
to  us  by  Dr.  Hooker,  as  its  zoology  and 
its  general  scenery  have  by  Mr.  Darwin. 
At  first  sight,  the  flora  of  this  region 
might  appear  to  Ik?  an  exception  to  the 
general  unity  of  character  which  I  have 
endeavored  to  point  out  as  pervading 
that  continent ;  it  appears  to  have  a 
striking  similarity  to  the  vegetation  of 
northern  Europe.  But  I  think  it  will 
be  found  on  closer  examination  that  the 
F uegian  Flora  is  more  South  Americ.an 
in  reality  than  in  appearance.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  includes  many  plants  absolutely 
identic.al  with  European  ones,  and  more 
which  .are  called  “  representative  spe¬ 
cies  ;  ”  very  near  akin  to  some  found  in 
Europe,  though  botanists  consider  them 
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Bufficieiitly  distinct  to  be  discriminaled 
by  separnte  names.  But  Mr.  Darwin 
]ias  admirably  well  explained,  in  his 
Origin  of  Species,  how  this  settlement 
of  northern  forms  at  the  extremity  of 
South  America  may  have  come  to  pass. 
They  are  nearly  all  of  them  types  which 
are  wddely  spread  in  the  northern  ])art8 
of  Xorth  America  as  well  as  of  Europe, 
and  in  the  age  of  ice,  when  the  general 
tem|»erature  was  colder  than  at  present, 
they  may  have  gradually  sprea*!  south¬ 
wards,  along  the  mountain  chains  of  the 
two  American  continents,  even  to  the 
extreme  south.  When  the  world  became 
M  arnier,  they  may  have  perished  from 
all  those  re^ons  in  M  hich  anything  like 
a  tropical  climate  established  itself ;  and 
being  thus  restricteil  to  the  cold  southern 
latitudes,  or  to  the  highest  mountain 
tracts,  the  greater  number  of  them  may 
have  become  so  far  mollified  by  isolation 
and  by  change  of  circumstances  as  to  be 
now  considered  as  different  species ; 
M'hile  some  few',  of  more  robust  consti¬ 
tutions,  kept  their  characters  unaltered. 
There  are  some  anomalies  M-hich  as  yet 
remain  unexplained ;  for  instance  the 
Primnla  MageUattica  of  Fuegia  is, 
awording  to  Dr.  Hooker,  the  same  spe¬ 
cies  with  the  northern  Primula  fari- 
nosa,  yet  nothing  like  it  has  been  seen 
on  the  Andes  or  in  any  intermediate 
lo(*ality.  But,  speaking  generally,  I 
believe  M-e  shall  be  justified  in  supposing 
that  the  sjieoially  northern  or  European 
forms  of  vegetation  in  Fuegia  are 
colonists,  dating  from  the  glacial  period. 

Care  must  be  taken,  in  inquiries  of  this 
kind,  not  to  assume  too  hastily  that  a 
articular  form  is  specially  European, 
ecause  we  happen  to  be  familiar  in 
Europe  M'ith  some  one  example  of  it. 
The  most  abundant  and  conspicuous 
trees  in  Tierra  del  F uego  are  two  kinds 
of  beech ;  and  we  are  apt  to  look  on 
beeches  as  trees  ch.aracteristic  of  our 
part  of  the  world.  But,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  majority  of  the  known  kinds  of 
beech  are  peculiar  to  the  southern  tem¬ 
perate  zone,  and  there  are  more  of  them 
m  South  America  than  in  the  M’hole  of 
the  northern  hemisphere. 

Setting  aside,  then,  the  plants  of 
northern  types,  which  may  be  considered 
as  immigrants  of  ancient  date,  and  some 
belonging  to  families  M’hich  are  almost 
universally  diffused,  the  vegetation  of 


the  Magellanic  region  may  l»e  said  to  bo 
of  a  distinctly  South  American  type; 
meaning  by  tnis,  that  its  characteristic 
plants  Mong  to  well-marked  grouj»8 
M  hich  are  either  confined  to  that  conti¬ 
nent,  or  have  a  great  majority  of  their 
species  peculiar  to  it.  I  have  already 
noticed  tw'o  conspicuous  instances  in 
the  Desfontninia  and  Drimys,  which, 
either  as  single  species  or  groujw  of 
closely  allied  species,  range  thrtmgh  the 
whole  length  of  the  continent.  The 
J’ltchsia,  also,  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  is 
vei*y  similar  to  those  kinds  M  hich  grow 
on  the  mountains  of  Brazil  and  New 
Granada.  Calceolaria,  again,  a  genus 
8|)ecially  characteristic  of  the  Andes, 
extends  into  Fuegia ;  and  many  other 
genera  of  plants  M’hich  have  their  head¬ 
quarters  in  Chili  or  Peru,  or  even  on  the 
table  land  of  Brazil,  have  single  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  that  dreary  southern  region. 
Like  the  humming-birds  and  the  parrots, 
M’hich  have  been  8t*en  to  visit  their  blos¬ 
soms  even  in  the  midst  of  snow-storms,* 
the  Fuchsia  an«l  the  Winter’s-hark  tree 
of  the  Straits  of  Magellan  forcibly  recall 
the  idea  of  those  more  genial  climates, 
from  M’hich  they  might  be  imagined  to 
be  wanderers. 

South  America,  then,  including  the 
West  Indian  islands,  appears  to  be,  in 
botany  as  M  ell  as  in  zoology,  one  of  the 
best-defined  and  most  distinct  natural 
divisions  of  the  earth’s  surface.  It  is  at 
least  as  distinct  from  North  America  as 
Africa  from  Asia.  If  the  native  human 
inhabitants  of  the  two  American  Conti¬ 
nents  belong,  as  has  been  usually  .aflinned, 
to  one  and  the  same  race,  no  such  unity 
of  type  e.an  be  traced,  speaking  gener¬ 
ally,  either  in  their  lower  animal  popula¬ 
tion  or  in  their  vegetable  productions. 
Whether  this  was  alM’ays  the  ca.se,  M’he- 
ther  South  America  m’;i8  alM'ays  so  dis¬ 
tinct  a  natural  hi8t«>ry  region  as  it  is  now, 
from  what  period  of  the  earth’s  history 
its  special  peculiarities  may  date,  M’hether 
the  more  recent  geological  changes  have 
tended  to  increase  or  to  diminish  its  dis¬ 
tinctness  from  other  regions, — these  and 
many  similar  questions  we  have,  as  yet, 
no  sufficient  data  for  answering.  Future 
discoveries  in  the  geology  of  that  inter¬ 
esting  continent  may  hereafter,  possibly, 
afford  materials  for  partly  solving  them  ; 


*  See  OpUin  King’s  Voifngts. 
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and  thoy  snppest  wide  and  fruitful  topics 
for  inquiry  to  those  who  may  have  the 
means  of  following  them  out. 

CllARI.KS  J.  F.  Bunburt. 


The  Saturday  Review. 

'  MOCK  HOLLAND  HOUSE. 

Ever  since  Lord  Macaulay  wrote  Itis 
eloquent  panefryric  on  “  that  house  once 
celebrated  for  its  rare  attractions  to  the 
furthest  ends  of  the  civilized  world,” 
the  resort  of  wits  and  beauties,  philoso¬ 
phers  and  scholars,  where  “the  men 
who  guided  the  politics  of  Europe,  and 
moved  great  assemblies  by  reason  and 
eloquence,  were  mixed  with  all  that 
was  loveliest  and  gayest  in  the  society 
of  the  most  splendid  of  capitals,”  it  has 
been  a  pet  ambition  of  the  female  bosom 
to  preside  over  a  similar  institution. 
Holland  House  remains  to  this  day  the 
beacon  and  the  despair  of  ladies  who 
want  to  associate  their  names  with  what 
is  calle<l  “an  agreeable  house.”  Yet 
very  few  of  them  seem  to  have  made 
anything  like  a  scientific  study  of  their 
^reat  model.  It  may  be  useful,  there- 
lore,  to  point  out  its  principal  character¬ 
istics.  Three  things  combined  to  make 
Holland  House  what  it  was.  The  first 
was  its  prestige.  From  Adilison  to’ 
Fox,  it  had  been  the  abode  or  resort  of 
men  famous  in  literature  and  politics. 
No  spot  in  London  was  more  thorough¬ 
ly  classical  ground.  Its  traditions  raised, 
as  it  were,  a  presutnption  of  the  social 
charm  with  which  it  was  invested.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  it  was  throughout  regulated  with 
exquisite  taste'.  The  ostentation  of 
wealth  was  utterly  eschewed.  Nothing 
gaudy  or  garish  found  admission  there, 
but  much  that  w'as  rich,  elegant,  and 
pictnre8(p»e.  No  staring  accessories 
threw  wit  and  humor  and  conversji- 
tional  talent  into  the  shade.  The  place 
was  j>ervaded  with  a  tone  of  subdued 
splendor,  which  made  a  suitable  back¬ 
ground  for  the  brilliant  men  and  women 
who  assembled  in  it.  Thinlly,  there 
w’iis  what  Lord  Macaulay  calls  the  “pe¬ 
culiar  character”  of  the  circle,  that 
in  it  every  talent  and  accomplish¬ 
ment,  every  art  and  science,  had  its 
place.  It  was  this  well-assorted  variety 
in  the  guests  which  made  the  gatherings 


at  Holland  House  unlike  any  others. 
They  were  not  mere  fortuitous  concur¬ 
rences  of  atoms,  like  parties  given  on 
the  unenlightened  or  Philistine  principle. 
Still  le.'is  did  they  resemble  parties  given 
on  the  monotonous  principle,  like  the 

folitical  receptions  ot  the  present  day. 
t  was  left  for  Tory  ladies  to  invent  the 
theory  which  has  weighed  like  an  incu¬ 
bus  on  their  social  efforts  for  half  a  cen- 
turv,  that,  as  are  my^  lord’s  politics,  so 
shall  my  lady’s  visiting  list  l»e.  Nor 
are  they  to  be  confounded  with  parties 

?:iven  on  what  may  be  called  the  Leo- 
Iiinter  principle,  which  consists  of 
driving  a  lot  of  notabilities  together 
into  one  room.  It  was  the  aim  of  Hol¬ 
land  House  not  merely  to  assemble  re¬ 
markable  people,  but  people  remarkable 
in  all  sorts  of  different  ways.  Every 
talent  and  accomplishment  was  to  be 
represented,  every  art  and  science  was 
to  contribute  its  quota.  Tl)e  poet  should 
meet  the  painter,  the  soldier  should  ex¬ 
change  ideas  with  the  statesman.  It 
was  this  contact  of  minds  trained  in  dif¬ 
ferent  careers,  and  exercised  on  various 
objects,  which  constituted  its  specialty. 
No  doubt  Holland  House  ha<l  its  set, 
but  it  was  a  set  in  which  great  contrasts 
were  included,  and  which  w.as  perpetu¬ 
ally  assimilating  some  fresh  element  of 
interest.  These  three  “  notes  ”  of  the 
great  original  must  coexist  in  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  reproduce  it  with  success. 
There  must  be  some  sort  of  prestige  to 
start  with.  It  need  not,  of  course,  be 
local.  Houses  in  which  Addison  has 
lived  are  difficult  to  find.  The  traditions 
of  Belgrave  Square  are  not  very  inspir¬ 
ing.  But  the  prestige  may  be  personal. 
There  must  be  something  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  host  or  hostess  which  w’ill 
justify  the  presumption  of  an  agreeable 
house  under  their  auspices.  If,  for  in¬ 
stance,  some  notorious  bore  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  with  a  notoriously  insipid 
wife,  announces  “Wednesdays”  or  “Sat¬ 
urdays,”  their  hospitable  intentions  are 
defeated  by  nobody’s  going  to  them. 
Secondljr,  the  arrangements  made  for 
“receiving”  must  be  tasteful,  and  on  a 
scale  of  adequate,  but  not  oppressive, 
splendor.  Holland  House  in  a  barn, 
or  even  on  the  East  side  of  Tottenham 
Court  Hoad,  would  be  an  impoasibility. 
Thirdly,  there  must  be  as  much  variety 
as  possible  among  the  guests.  There 
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mast  be  political  people,  and  lea.med 
opie,  and  distinguished  people,  and 
autitul  people,  and  fashionable  people. 
These  are  the  three  conditions  on  which 
the  success  of  any  attempt  to  revive 
Holland  House  must  depend. 

Mock  Holland  House  is  celebrated 
for  its  furniture.  It  is  a  museum  of 
treasures  of  upholstery.  The  sofas  are 
delicious ;  when  you  sink  back  on  one 
it  is  like  bathing  in  eider-down.  And 
there  is  such  a  variety  of  beautiful  shapes 
for  vou  to  take  your  choice  of  if  you  are 
inclined  to  sit.  You  may  subside  into 
a  rocking-chair,  which  will  recall  the 
hallowed  assocfations  of  your  infancy  by 
its  cradle-like  undulations.  Or  you  may 
throne  yourself  on  a  gorgeous  ottoman, 
and  enjoy  the  dignified  ea.se  of  an  East¬ 
ern  sybarite.  Or  you  may  adapt  the 
sinuosities  of  your  frame  to  a  well-cut 
and  exquisitely  stufifed  settee,  and  admire 
the  skill  of  the  artificer  in  both  consult¬ 
ing  the  small  of  your  back  and  placing 
your  head  at  the  exact  conversational 
angle.  Here  are  couches  of  satin  on 
which  Sir  James  Mackintosh  might 
have  flirted  with  Madame  de  Stael  in 
perfect  comfort ;  chairs  which  Talley¬ 
rand,  in  his  most  brilliant  vein,  would 
not  have  disdained  to  press  ;  mirrors  in 
which  the  lovely  Duchess  of  Devonshire 
would  have  been  glad  to  c-atch  the  re¬ 
flection  of  her  peerless  figure ;  footstools 
over  which  the  timid  writer  who  found 
himself  for  the  first  time  among  Ambas¬ 
sadors  and  Earls  would  probably  have 
tumbled.  Then  nothing  can  be  in  finer 
taste  than  the  carpet  and  the  curtains. 
Their  color,  pattern,  and  texture  .are 
exquisite,  and  blend  harmoniously  with 
the  silk  panels  and  gilt  cornices  of  the 
side-w’alls.  The  ceilings  are  adorned 
W'ith  chandeliers,  the  pendulous  lustres 
of  which  shed  their  trembling  radiance 
over  the  scene.  The  mantel-piece  groans 
with  ormolu,  the  cabinets  with  china, 
the  chiffoniers  with  bric-d-hrac.  There 
is  nothing  to  recall  the  “  antique  gravity 
of  a  college  library,  no  shelves  loaded 
with  the  varied  learning  of  many  lands 
and  many  ages ;  ”  but  on  the  table  you 
will  find  Miss  Braddon’s  last  novel. 
Nothing  is  wanting  that  upholstery,  as 
the  handmaid  of  more  intellectual  arts, 
can  secure.  All  that  the  carver  and 
gilder  can  do,  to  give  point  to  wit  or 
charm  to  beauty,  nas  been  done  with 


lavish  profusion.  If  bright  thoughts 
and  sparkling  sayings  are  inspired  by 
sumptuous  surroundings,  here  there 
should  be  no  lack  of  either.  Mock  Hol¬ 
land  House  apjieals  to  the  palate  as  well 
as  to  the  eye.  Its  cuisitie  is  exquisite. 
Monsieur  Adolphe  boasts  that  he  is 
among  the  three  first  c/iefs  in  Europe. 
He  is  properly  jealous  of  his  reputation. 
It  is  whisjiered  that  w'hen  he  took  office 
he  made  it  a  condition  that  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  guests  should  never  be  dis¬ 
tracted,  by  talk  or  any  other  accessory, 
from  his  dishi's.  He  would  resign  his 
lace  if  a  cream  on  which  he  fiiqued 
imself  should,  in  the  amusement  caused 
by  some  anecdote  or  sprightly  sally,  he 
passed  untnsted.  He  w’ill  brook  no 
counter  attractions  to  his  own.  Lions 
and  professed  conversationalists  he  views 
as  dangerous  rivals.  !;>ilent  or  murmur¬ 
ous  appreciation  is  what  he  expects  from 
those  for  whom  he  condescends  to  cater. 
If  he  do<‘8  not  monopolize  all  the  hon¬ 
ors  of  the  banquet,  the  greater  share 
of  them  falls  to  him.  lie  is  the  real 
hero  of  the  occasion.  People  say,  when 
they  are  asked  to  dinner,  not  whom 
shall  we  meet,  but  what  shall  we  eat. 
Their  first  thought  is  not  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  but  of  the  bill  of  fare.  Entrie*^ 
not  epigrams,  are  what  they  come  to 
enjoy ;  not  hon»  mo<«,  but  honnei 
'houvhtt.  Beautiful  young  ladies,  fed  on 
air  and  five  o’clock  tea,  cannot  repress  a 
culinary  thrill  when  they  receive  an  in¬ 
vitation.  Calm  young  Guardsmen  flash 
into  momentary  enthusiasm  at  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  dining  at  Mock  Holland  House. 
And  the  literary  diner-out,  who  has 
toddled  to  his  club  library  to  look  up 
his  evening’s  conversation,  is  heard  to 
chuckle  audibly  on  the  hearthrug.  The 
wines  are  worthy  of  the  meats.  The 
choicest  cellars  of  the  Continent  have 
been  ransacked  for  clarets  and  cham¬ 
pagnes.  Then  it  is  impossible  not  to 
admire  the  consummate  taste  with  which 
the  table  is  arranged.  Pyramids  of 
flowers  load  the  air  with  their  fragrance. 
The  display  of  plate  and  Dresden  is 
magnificent.  And,  lastly,  the  waiting 
is  perfect.  It  is  like  being  attended  by 
winged  but  noiseless  genii.  .  The  very 
flunkeys  of  Mock  Holland  House  are 
superior  to  any  other  flunkeys  in  town, 
while  their  state  livery  is  a  thing  of 
beauty  which  a  Lord  Mayor  might  envy. 
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Tlte  mistrePfi  of  Mock  Holland  House  vary  three  times  a  day.  No  sooner  are 
is  not  a  clever  woman,  but,  the  next  best  your  eyes  dazzled  by  one  lustrous  silk, 
thing  to  it,  she  has  pretensions  to  clever-  than  it  passes  like  a  comet  from  your 
ness.  Her  husband  is  clever,  or  she  is  view  into  the  limbo  of  lady’s-maid’s  per- 
sprimg  of  a  clever  family.  No  one  ever  quisites,  and  another  yet  more  lustrous 
heanl  her  say  anything  worth  repeating,  rivets  your  gaze.  Her  lace  would  su|)- 

but  lier  uncle  in  his  time  said  many  gowi  ply  the  wardrobe  of  the  College  of 

things.  She  has  written  nothing  that  Cardinals.  On  great  occasions  she  is  a 
will  live,  but  no  library  is  comjdete  with-  blaze  of  diamonds.  What  she  spends 

her  husband’s  great  work  on  Chimeras  on  the  adornment  of  her  pers<m  will 

lluzzing  in  Vacuo.  She  is  a  reflector,  if  probably  never  be  accurately  known, 
not  a  radiator,  of  mind.  Her  intellectual  But,  on  the  most  moderate  computation, 
claims  to  the  queendom  of  society  will  her  milliner's  bill  for  the  year  must 
probably  pass  unchallenged  until  the  amount  to  the  salary  of  a  Secretary  of 
d.iy  when  some  bookmaker  of  the  future  State.  This  is  serious  for  no  one  but 
may  perhaj»s  insert  her  name  among  the  her  husband,  who  properly  views  it  as  a 
Silly  Wives  of  Celebrated  Men,  or  the  part  of  the  necessary  outlay  for  mounting 
Dull  Descend.mts  of  Witty  Ancestors,  an  agreeable  house,  of  w’hich  fine  clothes. 
Cleverness  of  a  certain  kind  she  ex-  according  to  the  modem  notion,  are  a 
hibits — the  cleverness  of  concealing  her  principal  feature. 

real  emptiness.  It  would  take  an  acute  Nor  is  it  only  the  arts  of  dressmaking 
observer  a  long  summer  day  to  disj  over  and  upholstery  that  have  a  prominent 
how  shallow’  and  commonplace  she  is.  place  in  the  gsitherings  of  Mock  Holland 
She  cannot  talk  like  Madame  de  Stafel,  House.  The  art  of  gossip  contributes 
or  listen  like  Madame  Itecamier,  but  she  some  of  its  most  brilliant  reimesentativcs. 
talks  glibly  and  at  her  ease,  and  listens  I’here  the  Scimdalous  College  musters  in 
without  a  face  of  foolish  wonder.  And  full  force,  under  the  leadership  of  those 
her  favorite  theme  is  Art.  Art,  she  old-young  men  who  act  as  its  coryphaei, 
will  give  you  to  understand,  is  the  great  There,  ball-goers  of  forty,  who  seem  by 
charm  and  solace  of  her  life.  It  is  only  a  natural  law  of  development  to  become 
in  an  atmosphere  of  art  that  she  can  the  arteries  of  scandal  to  the  fashionable 
breathe  freely.  She  must  be  surrounded  world,  circulate  the  stories  which  no 
by  artistic  persons  and  artistic  things,  dowager  or  old  maid  would  willingly 
And  so  affluent  are  these  art  sympathies  let  die.  There,  the  veteran  leader  of  a 
that  they  expend  themselves  on  the  hundred  cotillons  may  be  heard  repeating 
merest  trifles.  The  mantel-piece  for  the  to  a  crony  the  last  j)ersonality  which  two 
boudoir  must  be  <lesigned  by  one  vir-  rival  dow'agere  have  exchanged,  or  the 
tuoso,  the  fender  l)y  another,  and  the  last  ill-bred  speech  by  which  a  duchess 
fire  irons  by  a  third.  If  it  is  a  question  has  illustrated  the  manners  of  a  great 
of  coloring  her  walls  pink  or  blue,  she  lady.  There  may  be  heard  the  detivils 
implores  the  advice  of  an  art-critic,  and  of  the  last  Turf  disclosure,  the  last  fracas 
the  matter  is  settled  by  a  reference  to  at  the  0}>era,  the  last  indiscretion  of  a 
eternal  principles.  When  she  engages  a  brainless  beauty,  and  the  last  snub  which 
groom  of  the  chambers,  she  puts  him  has  befallen  a  pushing  woman.  There, 
through  a  catechism  on  the  Beautiful  characters  are  whispered  away  by  inge- 
and  the  True.  And  yet  all  this  delicate  nious  innuendoes,  and  you  learn,  to  vour 
fabric  of  transcendentalism  rests  on  surprise,  that  Una  is  not  virtuous  nor  ^ala- 
nothing  more  solid  than  a  recent  visit  to  had  pure.  There,  the  art  of  embrqider- 
Itome,  a  peep  at  the  studios,  and  a  smat-  ing  the  bare  fact  is  carried  to  its  highest 
tering  of  Kuskinese.  In  her  heart  she  perfection.  There,  the  reports  are  manu- 
cares  for  two  things  alone — gossip  and  iactured  which  nip  promising  flirtations 
dress.  While  she  prattles  about  Form  in  the  bud,  and  confound  the  schemes  of 
and  Color,  she  is  secretly  thinking  about  manmuvring  mothers.  But  scandal  and 
bonnets ;  while  you  read  Dante  aloud  at  tittle-tattle  are  not  the  only  intellectual 
her  request,  she  is  inwardly  fretting  to  features  of  Mock  Holland  House.  Its 
hear  the  details  of  the  last  scandal.  Her  pretensions  demand  a  more  direct  repre¬ 
toilettes  are  ravishing,  and  kaleidoscopic  sentation  of  literature  and  science.  But 
in  their  changes.  On  an  average  they  here  a  difficulty  occurs,  for  curiously 
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enoiijih  some  of  the  classes  who  contrib¬ 
uted  largely  to  the  lustre  of  the  First 
Holland  House  refuse  altogether  to  swell 
the  triumph  of  the  Second.  Philoso¬ 
phers,  for  instance,  have  entirely  dropped 
out  of  good  society.  It  is  said  that  they 
are  afraid  nowadays  to  venture  into  the 
streets ;  it  is  thought  a  wonderful  thing 
that  one  has  ventured  into  Parliament. 
Possibly,  to  the  philosophic  mind.  Mock 
Holland  House  is  as  much  more  formid¬ 
able  than  the  House  of  Commons  as  the 
House  of  Commons  is  more  formidable 
than  the  streets.  Anyhow,  from  some 
unexplained  cause,  they  are  now  never 
seen  at  an  evening  party.  Poets,  too, 
are  increasingly  shy  of  candle-light. 
They  persist  in  preferring  the  downs  and 
the  sea,  and  leave  the  field  of  fashion  to 
oetasters.  No  one  is  held  in  more 
onor  by  Mock  Holland  House  than 
the  cxK)!  rhymester  of  the  drawing-room. 
Not  quite  a  Horace,  nor  quite  aTrissotin, 
he  is  modestly  cx^mtent  with  his  modicum 
of  bays,  and  devotes  his  maturer  powers 
to  the  flattery  of  princes,  and  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  genius  in  the  person  of 
some  petulant  little  screamer  of  naughty 
lyrics.  StaU‘smen  were  another  element 
in  the  circle  which  Lord  Macaulay  has 
immortalized.  Mock  Holland  House 
can  boast  no  Talleyrand,  though  now 
and  then  an  orator  of  the  first  rank  may 
find  balm  for  his  political  chagrins  in  the 
smiles  of  its  fair  mistress.  But  there  is 
a  swarm  of  political  small-fry.  Dandy 
politicians  of  the  rosewater  school  throng 
the  rooms.  They  may  not  have  “  moved 
great  assemblies  by  eloquence  or  reason,” 
but  thej'  have  seconded  the  Address,  or 
they  have  aired  a  crotchet  to  almost 
empty  benches,  thereby  achieving  a 
complete  success  of  self-esteem.  Then 
literature  is  represented,  not  indeed  by 
men  who  have  written  great  works,  but 
by  those  who  intend  to  write  them.  No¬ 
where  will  you  find  more  inchoate 
authors,  embryo  novelists,  and  unfleilged 
essayists.  It  is  the  literature  of  the 
future  that  Mock  Holland  House  re¬ 
presents.  The  number  of  clever  youths 
who  are  writing,  or  mean  to  write,  a 
little  book  is  one  of  its  most  creditable 
features.  Some  of  them  have  already 
rushed  into  print.  Noble  Whiglets 
have  a  way  of  liberating  their  minus  at 
a  very  early  period.  They  are  of  two 
kinds — those  who  stay  at  home,,  and 


those  who  travel.  Tlie  first  gush  in  the 
magazines  on  such  transparent  topics  as 
Church  Kcform  and  the  Currency.  The 
la.st  travel  to  Timbuctoo  or  Pekin  for  no 
other  purpose,  apparently,  than  to  show 
on  their  return 

How  much  s  dnnoe  that  has  been  sent  to  mam 

Exceeds  a  dunce  that  has  been  kept  at  home  ^ 

Their  books  may  not  add  to  the  literary 
reputation  of  the  peerage,  but  at  leiist 
their  publication  serves  to  maintain  its 
ch.iracter  for  courage. 

There  still  survives  a  remnant  of  old 
fogies  whom  all  this  luxury  and  display 
of  wealth,  and  even  these  pigmy  literati, 
fail  to  s.atisfy.  Tliey  miss  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  true  archetypal  Holland 
House.  They  cannot  abide  this  flaunting 
counterfeit,  which  the  milliner  and  the 
house-decorator  and  the  French  cook 
have  between  them  concocted.  In  their 
eyes  it  is  not  the  Holland  House  of  Whig 
traditions,  but  a  pufiTv,  dropsical  imita¬ 
tion  of  it.  It  is  not  ilolland  House  in¬ 
stinct  with  grace  ami  wit  and  sprightli- 
nes-s,  but  Holland  House  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  fatty  degeneration.  Perhaps 
this  is  only  their  spite  at  not  being  in¬ 
vited.  They  might  alter  their  tone  if 
they  now  and  then  received  a  card. 


The  London  Quarterly, 

A  BOOK  ABOUT  LAWYERS.* 

“A  Book  about  Lawyers!”  What 
possible  interest  can  there  be  in  such 
a  book?  Is  not  law  the  dullest  and 
most  dreary  of  human  studies?  Is 
not  a  lawyer,  just  in  proportion  to 
his  learning  and  success,  one  of  the 
toughest,  hardest,  least  flexible  of  hu¬ 
man  beings,  a  genuine  dryasdust,  with 
hardly  any  human  sympathies,  yellow 
and  musty  as  his  own  sheepskins,  and 
learned  only  in  the  mysteries  of  “  where¬ 
as,”  “  nevertheless,”  “  notwithstanding,” 
“  as  aforesaid,”  “  provided  always,”  and 
other  phr.ases  equally  delectable  and  in¬ 
structive?  Well,  no  doubt  there  is 
much  ill  law  to  repel,  rather  than  attract, 
ordinary  readers ;  and  much  in  the  dis- 


•  A  Book  about  Lawyers.  By  Jons  Cordt 
jKArrRKSON,  Barrister-at-Law.  Author  of  “  A 
Book  about  Doctora,”  etc.  Two  volumes.  Lou¬ 
don  :  Uurst  and  Blackett 
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po^ition  and  habita  which  it  fosters  to 
excuse,  if  not  to  justify,  popular  dislike. 
Hut  it  is  quite  j)ossible  for  a  great  law¬ 
yer  to  be  a  very  good  fellow ;  and  these 
Looks  .afford  abundant  proofs  that,  how¬ 
ever  shady  the  law  may  be,  it  h.aa  as¬ 
pects  as  bright  ..and  sunny  as  those  of 
any  other  profes.sion.  Mr.  Jeaffreson 
has  collected  an  iininense  amount  of  cu¬ 
rious  and  deeply  interesting  information 
about  lawyers  and  their  w'ays,  and  has 

Itresented  it  to  us  in  not  only  a  reacLible, 
»ut  a  thoroughly  ca(»tivating  form. 

We  are  not  about  to  moralize  con¬ 
cerning  the  ^>rofes8ion  or  the  heroes  of 
the  law.  We  propose  to  amuse  quite 
as  much  as  to  instruct.  The  book  is 
avowedly  “light  reading,” — a  book  of 
legal  gossip.  It  is,  however,  instructive 
as  well  as  entertaining.  It  is  nut  only 
harmless,  but  is  pervaded  by  a  sound 
and  healthy  moral  tone.  We  see  no 
reason,  therefore,  why,  amid  the  graver 
lucubrations,  and  more  sUilely  and 
solemn  themes,  to  which  our  p.ages  are 
for  the  most  part  devoted,  we  should 
not  give  some  place  to  a  work  so  emi¬ 
nently  fitted  to  interest  and  please  our 
readers. 

Mr.  Jeaffreson  presents  the  brethren 
of  his  learned  craft  to  us  in  almost 
every  jmssible  phase  of  their  existence, 
and  we  are  much  mistaken  if  the  read¬ 
ers  of  his  volumes  do  not  rise  from  the 
perusal  of  them  with  a  greatly  incre.'ised 
respect  for  these  gentlemen,  and  a 
heightened  interest  in  their  ways.  The 
work  is  divided  into  fourteen  parts,  the 
titles  of  which  suggest  very  fairly  the 
varied  and  extreme  interest  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  as  a  whole.  They  are  as  follows : — 
I'.art  I.  Tlie  Gresit  Seal.  Part  II.  On 
Military  Affairs.  Part  III.  Lawyers  on 
Horseback.  Part  IV.  Houses  and  House¬ 
holders.  I’art  V.  Loves  of  the  Law¬ 
yers.  Part  VI.  Money.  Part  VII. 
Costume  and  Toilet.  Part  VHI.  Music. 
Part  IX.  Amateur  Theatricals.  Part  X. 
Political  Lawyers.  Part  XI.  Legal 
Education.  Part  XH.  Mirth.  Part 
XHI.  At  Home;  in  Court;  .and  in  So¬ 
ciety.  Part  XIV.  Tempora  Mutant ur. 
Under  each  of  these  heads  our  author 
gives  us  a  fund  of  general  information, 
•and  anmsing  personal  anecdotes.  The 
work  of  compilation  must  have  involved 
much  labor  and  research;  and  the  re¬ 
sult  is  the  preparation  of  a  work  which 


is  sure  to  be  extensively  popular,  both 
within  the  profession  itself,  and  among 
general  readers.  We  projM)8e  to  follow 
our  author’s  course,  and  to  set  before 
our  readers,  as  fur  as  our  limits  will 
allow,  some  of  the  “good  things”  pre¬ 
sented  under  each  of  the  fourteen  heads 
just  specified. 

Precedence  is  fairly  due  to  the  Great 
Seal — that  splendid  bauble  which  haunts 
the  day  dreams  of  so  many  young  ami 
ardent  minds  in  the  gay  morning  of  life, 
and  before  the  stupendous  toils,  anxie¬ 
ties,  and  disappointments  of  the  most 
laborious  of  all  professions  have  been 
encountered.  What  budding  barrister 
does  not  intend  to  become  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  England  ?  And  how  few',  on 
the  other  hand,  of  all  these  aspirants, 
know  anything  of  its  story — a  story 
which,  as  Mr.  Jeaffreson  remarks,  if 
well  planned  and  well 'written,  would  be 
a  rare  one  indeed !  Listen  to  his  elo¬ 
quent  description  of  its  powers : — 

“  The  Great  Seal  I  Of  how  many  widely 
different  associations  is  that  word  the  centre  I 
It  calls  up  the  dead  of  eight  silent  centuries, 
placing  before  the  mind  much  of  that  which 
is  most  beautiful  and  noble,  and  not  a  Uttle 
of  that  which  is  most  to  be  deplored,  in  the 
growth  of  England’s  greatness.  The  poet’s 
song  and  the  soldier’s  fame  gave  music  and 
brightness  to  the  atmosphere  that  covers  and 
surrounds  the  mystic  emblem  of  sovereign 
will.  For  seven  and  twenty  generations,  fair 
women  and  brave  men  have  submitted 
meekly  to  its  influence,  and  bowed  before  it 
reverentially.  More  than  a  mere  symbol  of 
the  will  is  its  power;  it  has  been  honored 
as  the  power  itself  by  the  flatteries  of  pliant 
courtiers,  the  prayers  of  wretched  suppli¬ 
cants,  the  hopes  of'  ambition,  and  the  fears  of 
cowardice.  What  great  deeds  and  petty  acts 
has  it  accomplished  I  No  less  delicate  than 
strong,  it  can  touch  witli  airy  lightness,  or 
smite  with  overwhelming  force,  like  Nas¬ 
myth’s  hammer,  alternately  cracking  a  nut 
upon  a  lady’s  hand,  and  beating  a  bar  of  iron 
to  the  thinness  of  pasteboard.  And  by  how 
simple  a  process  does  it  effect  its  most  im- 

Eortant  as  well  as  its  most  trivial  objects  I 
>y  the  gentle  pressure  of  a  magical  clasp  it 
gives  a  sheet  of  paper  or  parchment  skin 
powers  which  men  are  slow  to  concede  to 
the  wisest  and  most  virtuous.  A  gentle 
pressure,  a  noiseless  closing  together  of  its 
mysterious  parts,  and  it  has  reduced  multi¬ 
tudes  to  poverty,  destroyed  cities,  brought 
down  the  mighty,  raised  the  weak.  An 
unobtrusive  action,  in  appearance  of  no 
greater  import  than  the  movements  of  him 
who  indolently  folds  his  hands  together, 
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and  it  has  girt  the  wicked  man  with  a  sword, 
and  consigned  the  true  prophet  to  infamy ; 
has  given  con&dence  to  the  timid,  and  hope 
to  the  desperate ;  has  washed  out  the  stains 
of  guilt,  and  fixed  the  destiny  of  future 
days;  has  afforded  enduring  protection  to 
the  guileless  followers  of  science,  and,  catch¬ 
ing  the  transient  breath  of  a  hero’s  fame,  has 
given  it  historic  permanency.  A  touch  on 
this  side  and  on  that  to  a  strip  of  sheep’s 
skin,  and  it  has  done  all  that  tyrants  dare — 
more  than  astrologer  or  wizard  ever  pretended 
to  accomplish." — V ol.  i.  pp.  9,  10. 

Touching  lightly  on  the  antiquarian 
lore  of  his  suhjt^ct,  our  author  dates  the 
establishment  of  the  Great  Seal  in  Eng- 
Land  “  on  a  bright  sunny  morning  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  tiiousand  and 
forty-two,  or  thereabouts,  wdien  Edward 
the  Confessor  sat  in  solemn  state  for  his 
jHtrtrait.”  The  lessons  of  his  hard  ex¬ 
perience  had  taught  this  admirable  mon- 
arcli  the  necessity  of  deliberation  in  all 
his  public  acts,  and  the  due  and  solemn 
ratification  of  all  his  public  engagements. 
He  therefore  resolved  th.at  all  “  his  more 
important  grants,  contracts,  and  adjudi¬ 
cations  should  be  committed  to  writing, 
and  that  each  record  should  Itear  the 
impress  of  his  royal  seal,”  From  his 
time  forward,  the  custom  of  the  G-eat 
Seal  h.as  been  maintained.  Our  author 
very  amusingly  laments  the  low  sbate  of 
art  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Contessor, 
and  well  he  may.  Who  does  not  know 
the  all-com]>eUing  tyranny  of  fashion  in 
any  given  generation  ?  But  Edward 
set  tliefa-hion  for  the  royal  effigy  on  the 
Great  Seal  to  many  successive  genera¬ 
tions  of  British  sovereigns  ;  and  a  sorry 
and  ungainly  fashion  it  was.  This  is 
how  it  happened  : — 

"  The  Confessor  was  notable  for  length  of 
limb,  and  he  w'as  induced  to  place  himself  on 
a  low  seat,  which,  had  he  occupied  a  throne 
of  suitable  height,  might  have  served  him  as 
a  footstool  Moreover,  he  sate  with  his  face 
full  towards  the  artist.  Consequently  his 
knees,  sticking  up  in  close  proximity  to  his 
chin,  were  the  most  prominent  points  of  his 
figure ;  and  the  too  faithful  portrait  makes 
lum  resemble  a  trussed  fowl,  rather  than  a 
creature  fa.shioned  after  the  likeness  of  di¬ 
vinity.” — VoL  L  p.  16. 

For  centuries  the  absurdity  was  per¬ 
petuated  in  succosive  great  seals.  Wil¬ 
liam  the  Conqueror,  indeed,  is  rej>re- 
sented  on  horseback  ;  but  what  with  the 
resemblance  of  his  charger  to  a  grey¬ 


hound,  anti  the  spindle-like  length  and 
thinness  of  his  own  legs,  “  the  effect  is 
not  altogether  satisfactory.”  “  Bloody  ” 
Mary  looks  at  least  as  ugly  as  she  really 
was,  and  poor  Queen  Anne  more  like  a 
“  guy”  f lum  a  monarch.  It  was  not 
until  the  days  of  George  III.  that  any 
substantial  artistic  improvement  W'as 
made.  He 

“  Offered  a  not  ungainly  side-view  to  his 
limner,  and  George  IV.  had  too  much  good 
taste  not  to  follow  his  father’s  example.  The 
sailor-king,  as  he  is  presented  upon  his  broad 
seat,  enthroned,  robed,  is  most  artistically 
placed,  and  is  a  perfect  picture  of  a  royal 
gentleman;  and,  by  the  gentle  beauty  and 
exquisite  grace  depicted  on  the  present  Great 
Seal — a  triumph  of  art — future  ages  will  be 
reminded  of  that  fair  Christian  lady,  for  whose 
long  life  and  safety  all  good  Englishmen  of 
these  passing  days  offer  fervent  prayers. — 
VoL  L  p.  17. 

Edw:ird  presently  committed  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  his  seal  to  his  second  Chancellor, 
Will  wills;  but  the  offices  of  Chancellor 
and  Keeper  of  the  Seal  were  not  identi¬ 
cal,  and  occasions  frequently  arose  when 
they  were  filled  by  different  ])ersons. 
In  Edward’s  own  reign,  indeed,  there 
w.os  a  Lord  Keeper  distinct  from  the 
Chancellor,  but  he  was  simply  the  deputy 
of  the  latter  functionary.  Subsequently 
in  many  cases  the  offices  were  separated, 
especially  when  the  monarch  was  on  his 
travels.  In  these  instances,  one  of  the 
two  officers  remained  at  home,  while  the 
other  accompanied  his  sovereign.  The 
veritable  seal  generally  attended  the 
king’s  progress,  but  a  duplicate  was 
provided  to  lie  use<l  in  the  realm  during 
his  absence.  In  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  the  two  offices  were  consoli¬ 
dated,  the  crown  thereby  losing  the 
privilege  of  having  a  chancellor  and  a 
keqicr  at  the  same  time. 

The  practice  of  sealing  was  no  doubt 
for  many  centuries  the  most  effectual 

rotection  against  forgery.  Seals  of  any 

ind  were  difficult  to  procure,  .and  well- 
known  seals  could  hardly  be  obtained 
for  dishonest  purposes.  “  Sealnuigrav- 
ing  was  an  art  in  which  there  were  few 
adepts ;  and  the  artists  were  for  the 
most  part  men  to  whom  no  rogue  would 
dare  propose  the  hazardous  task  of 
counterfeiting  an  official  device.”  Nay, 
it  was  anything  but  easy  to  obtain  a 
sujiply  of  suitable  wax.  The  bright 
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vermilion  compound  with  wliich  we  are 
familiar,  waa  not  invented  till  tlie  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

“  Every  keeper  of  an  official  seal  had  his 
own  recipe  for  wax.  Sometimes  the  wax 
was  white ;  sometimes  it  was  yellow ;  occa¬ 
sionally  it  was  tinged  with  vegetable  dyes; 
most  frequently  it  was  a  mess  bearing  much 
resemblance  to  the  dirt  pies  of  little  children. 
But  its  combination  was  a  mystery  to  the 
vulgar,  and  no  man  could  safely  counterfeit  a 
seal-impression  who  had  not  at  command  a 
stock  of  a  particular  sealing-earth,  or  paste, 
or  wax.  Eyes  powerless  to  detect  the  falsity 
of  a  forger’s  handwriting  could  sec  at  a  glance 
whether  the  wax  was  of  the  right  color.” — 
Vol.  i.  p.  23. 

Difficult  as  it  wa.s  to  commit  forgeries 
by  means  of  spurious  seals,  it  was  some¬ 
times  accomplished  even  in  the  case  of 
the  Great  Seal  itself.  Here  is  an  instance 
of  adroit  niscality  on  the  part  of  a  clerk 
in  chancery  who  lived  in  Sir  Edward 
Coke’s  time : — 

“  First  the  dexterous  knave  placed  two 
pieces  of  parchment  one  above  the  other  and 
glued  them  together  with  such  nicety  and 
exactness,  that  even  on  close  observation  the 
two  skins  seemed  but  one  skin.  That  done, 
he  drew  out  a  patent  on  the  upper  piece,  and 
in  the  usual  manner  produced  the  impression 
of  the  Great  Seal,  the  label  of  the  seal  pass¬ 
ing  through  both  skins.  Having  thus  ob¬ 
tained  the  seal^  he  dissolved  the  glue  which 
held  the  skins  m  union,  removed  the  parch¬ 
ment  on  which  the  genuine  patent  was  writ¬ 
ten,  and  then  inscribed  upon  tlie  blank  skin  a 
patent  in  all  respects  accordant  witii  his 
wishes.” — VoL  i.  p.  25. 

Upon  the  resignation  of  a  lord-keeper, 
the  seal  has  been  generally  held  by  the 
sovereign  till  the  appointment  of  a  suc¬ 
cessor.  In  these  cases,  and  indeed  some¬ 
times  from  choice  and  preference,  the 
monarch  has  been  his  own  lord-keeper. 
At  other  times,  when  there  was  neither 
lord-keejKjr  nor  chancellor,  the  Great 
Seal  has  been  entrusted  to  a  committee 
of  several  jiersons,  or,  in  other  w  ords, 
put  in  cominis.sion.  One  of  the  first  in¬ 
stances  of  this  kind  occurred  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  111.  The  last  was  in  1850, 
when  Lord  Langdale,  Vice-Chancellor 
Shadwell,  and  Sir  Robert  Monsey  Rolfe 
(now  Lord  Cranw'orth),  held  the  seals 
from  the  retirement  of  Lord  Cottenham 
in  June,  to  the  appointment  of  Lord 
Truro  in  July. 

The  Great  Seal  is  made  in  two  parts, 


the  obverse  and  the  reverse  of  the  seal 
being,  indeed,  separate  and  distinct  seals. 
Sometimes  a  king  would  have  more 
Great  Seals  than  one  at  the  same  time ; 
but  generally  the  old  one  was  broken  to 
pieces  when  a  new  one  was  made.  The 
W'ork  of  destruction  was  ceremoniously 
done,  the  pieces  being  considere<l  the 
perquisite  of  the  lord-keeper.  The  Great 
Seal  of  Charles  I.  was  produced  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Peers,  and 

“A  stalwart  smith  made  his  appearance, 
and,  amidst  deafening  acclamations,  struck 
into  fragments  the  bauble  which  had  occa¬ 
sioned  the  nation  so  much  uneasiness,  and 
with  a  fac-simile  of  which  the  Parliament  had 
been  carrying  on—  and  still  meant  to  carry  on 
— the  country’s  business.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  fragments  of  this  seal  were  divided 
between  the  Speakers  of  the  two  Houses, 
not  between  the  six  commissioners  (two 
peers  and  four  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons)  who  were  the  custodians  of  the 
parliamentary  fac-simile.” — VoL  L  pp.  3V,  38. 

For  many  generations  the  Great  Seal 
has  not  been  literally  broken  up;  but 
our  sovereigns,  when  disjiensing  with  an 
old  seal,  Lap  it  gently  with  a  hammer, 
ordering  it  to  be  regarded  as  broken. 
This  process  is  called  “  damasking and 
the  damasked  seals  are  always  claimed 
and  accorded  as  the  Chancellor’s  jier- 
quisite.  lie^e  is  a  good  story  anent  the 
privilege  of  pos-sessing  a  damasked 
seal : — 

“  Within  the  memory  of  men  who  are  still 
young,  there  was  a  keen  contest  between 
Lord  Lyndhurst  and  Lord  Broughani,  with 
regard  to  their  respective  claims  to  Gleorge 
I  V.’s  Great  Seal  On  William  IV.’s  accession, 
when  an  order  in  council  was  made  for  a  new 
Great  Seal,  Lord  Lyndhurst  was  chancellor ; 
and  before  the  king’s  engraver  had  accom¬ 
plished  the  order,  and  wmlst  George  IV.’s 
seal  was  still  in  use,  Henry  Brougham  became 
keeper  of  the  king’s  conscience.  When  at 
length  the  seal  of  the  last  reign  was  damasked, 
the  ‘question  rose — to  which  of  the  two  law¬ 
yers,  the  chancellor  or  the  ex-chancellor,  it 
fell  as  a  perquisite  of  office.  Lord  Lyndhurst 
(who  was  unquestionably  in  the  wrong)  ad¬ 
vanced  his  claim  on  the  ground  that,  as  the 
order  was  made  during  his  tenure  of  office, 
the  seal  was  actually  discarded  during  his 
chancellorship,  and  therefore  it  fell  to  him. 
On  the  other  hand.  Lord  Brougham  argued 
that  the  order  for  a  new  seal  was  but  a  step 
prudently  taken  in  anticipation  of  the  Act  by 
which  George  IV.’s  seal  was  destroyed ;  that, 
whilst  the  order  was  being  executed  by  the 
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engraver,  the  seal  of  his  late  Majesty  George 
IV.  was,  in  fact  as  well  as  theory,  the  seal  of 
King  William  IV.:  that  he,  Baron  Brougham 
and  Vaux,  had  held  this  same  seal  and  done 
business  with  it,  no  one  venturing  to  hint 
that  its  virtue  was  impaired  or  in  any  way 
affected  by  the  order  in  council ;  that  the  seal 
was  not  destroyed  till  William  IV,  damasked 
it,  at  which  time  he,  Lord  Broueham,  was  the 
holder.  In  short,  the  chancellor  contended 
that  the  order  in  council  was  no  part  what¬ 
ever  of  the  Act  which  destroyed  the  old  seal ; 
that  it  was  but  a  provision  against  the  time 
when  the  king  should  see  fit  to  change  his 
old  seal,  bearing  his  predecessor’s  image,  for 
a  new  seal  adorned  with  his  own  likeness.” — 
Vol.  L  pp.  40,  41. 

Tills  reasoning  seems  to  have  satisfied 
the  lawyers  generally,  with  almost  the 
sole  exception  of  the  distinguished  ex¬ 
chancellor.  He,  and  the  lew’  friends 
who  supported  his  claim,  hunted  up  and 
urged  precedents,  and  pertin.aeiously 
kept  up  the  dispute.  At  last,  the  gooil- 
natured  old  king — very  much  like  one  of 
Knickerbocker’s  Dutchmen  —  awarded 
the  reverse  of  the  seal  to  one,  and  the 
ohverst*  to  the  other  disputant,  making  a 
decision  ah'iurd  in  itself  tolerably  satis¬ 
factory  to  both  parties  by  directing 
“th.at  each  part  should,  at  his  own  royal 
cost,  be  set  in  a  rich  silver  salver.*’ 

We  cannot  follow  the  Great  Seal  on 
its  travels,  though  much  curious  and 
amusing  inforinaCion  is  given  under  this 
heail.  Strange  were  the  “moving  acci¬ 
dents  by  flood  and  field  ”  which  befel 
the  royal  symbol  on  some  of  its  migra¬ 
tions.  Rut  it  has  suflTered  more  than 
once  from  both  theft  and  fire.  When 
Lord  Thurlow  was  Chancellor,  some 
dexterous  and  impudent  thief  took  occa¬ 
sion,  from  a  grand  carousiil  giv»  n  by  his 
lordship,  to  leap  over  the  wall  in  Great 
Orniond-street,  and  to  carry  ofl'  the 
Clavis  Regni,  together  with  two  silver- 
hilte«l  swords,  and  a  trifling  sum  of 
money.  I'he  event  was  the  occasion  of 
endless  epigram  and  joke  among  the 
Opponents  of  Thurlow’s  patty,  and  vari¬ 
ous  motives  were  .assigne<l  for  the  crime, 
as  well  as  various  persons  charged  with 
the  tht  ft.  But  the  thief  took  nothing 
by  his  motion.  With  all  haste  a  new 
seal  was  made,  differing  in  some  im]>or- 
tant  respects  from  that  which  had  been 
abstracted.  But  the  drollest  accident 
which  befel  the  seal  occurred  while 
Eldon  w’as  Chancellor.  That  cautious 


and  canny  old  gentleman  was  staying 
once  at  his  country-seat  when  a  fire 
broke  out  by  night  and  destroyed  part 
of  the  house.  His  lordship,  as  soon  as 
the  alarm  of  fire  was  given,  hastened 
with  the  Great  Seal  into  the  garden, 
and  Imried  it  slyly  in  a  flower-bed.  He 
then  }>roceeded  to  admire  and  assist  the 
maid-servants,  w’ho  were  busy,  en  detha- 
hiUe^  helping  to  extirtguish  the  fire. 
When  that  h.ad  been  hapjuly  accom¬ 
plished,  the  j»rudent  old  man  rushed  back 
to  the  long  terrace  where  he  had  burie<l 
the  seal :  but  having  neglected  to  mark 
the  place  of  sepulture,  he  was  utterly 
unable  to  find  it.  Mr.  Jeaffreson  shall 
tell  the  rest : — 

“  In  his  perplexity  he  sought  counsel  of 
Lady  Eldon,  and  by  her  advice  the  same 
maidservants  who  had  figtired  so  pictur¬ 
esquely  by  firelight,  togetlier  with  the  entire 
sUiff  of  gardeners,  were  provided  with  spades, 
shovels,  trowels,  pokers,  tongs,  curling  irons, 
old  umltrella.s,  and  other  suitable imnleinents, 
and  were  ordered  to  probe  old  mother  earth 
in  the  region  of  the  long  terrace  until  she 
delivered  up  the  ‘  pestiferous  metal  ’  which 
had  been  committed  to  her  in  trust.  ‘You 
never  saw  anytlnng  so  ridiculous,’  observed 
his  lordship,  ‘  as  seeing  the  whole  family 
down  that  walk  digging  and  probing  till  we 
found  it.” — Vol.  i.  p.  56. 

The  Great  Seal  has  for  ages  been  kept 
in  a  leathern  bag  enclosed  in  a  red  vel¬ 
vet  purse  adorned  with  the  royal  arms, 
and  h.as  often  been,  for  ad<litional  secu¬ 
rity,  h»cke<l  in  a  costly  cabinet  as  well. 
The  “  purses  of  State  ”  have  in  recent 
times  been  preserved  as  heirlooms  in 
legal  families.  Bi‘ing  renewe<l  yearly, 
a  Chancellor  w’ho  enjoys  a  long  term  of 
oflice  has  the  means  of  securing  a  good 
many  of  them.  The  lady  of  Chancellor 
Hardwicke  hung  a  state  bednmm  and 
state  bed  at  Wimpole  with  crimson  vel¬ 
vet,  and  adorned  the  drajHjry  with 
twenty  such  purses  belonging  to  her 
husband.  It  was  long  a  joke  in  the 
proft*8sion  that  she  stole  the  purse  of 
State  and  made  it  into  a  coimterj)ane. 
Much  other  curious  and  entertiuning 
matter  concerning  the  (ireat  Seal  may 
be  found  in  Mr.  Jeaftreson’s  book. 

The  author  next  presents  us  with  a 
very  lively  picture  of  the  military  pro¬ 
clivities  and  apiK.'ai'ances  which  have 
been  from  time  to  time  displayed  by  the 
brethren  of  the  long  robe.  T^hroiigh  all 
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the  periods  of  early  English  history  the 
chief  lawyers  were  ecclesiastics;  and 
the  instances  are  far  from  few'  in  w  hich 
the  same  man  has  combined  the  appa¬ 
rently  incompatible  functions  of  lawyer, 
divine,  and  soldier.  From  the  days  of 
Chief-Justice  Odo,  the  anointed  and 
martial  lawyer  of  William  the  Con¬ 
queror,  this  species  of  trinity  was  com¬ 
mon  at  least  through  the  titnes  of  the 
l^lantngenets.  In  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuri(js,  however,  the 
custom  fell  into  disuse,  at  least  so  far  as 
the  ecclesiastical  element  was  concerned. 
Hut  during  the  civil  wars  lawyers  were 
found  ranged  in  large  numbers  on  oppo¬ 
site  sides  of  the  great  quarrel.  The 
Puritans  entertained  a  great  aversion  to 
lawyers  as  such,  denominating  them 
“  the  sons  of  Zeruiah,”  and  were  unwill¬ 
ing  that  they  should  sit  in  Parliament 
unless  they  had  also  borne  arms.  The 
great  struggles  of  that  time  exhibited 
many  a  lawyer  in  an  odious  light,  as  the 
venal  upholder  of  arbitrary  poW'er  ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  it  is  pleasing  to  remember 
that  the  gre.at  lights  of  the  legal  jirofes- 
sion  took  then,  as  they  have  almost 
always  done,  the  siile  of  freedom  and  the 
Constitution,  and  show'ed  themselves, 
both  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  and  also 
in  th.'it  of  his  mean  and  narrow-minded 
son,  James  II.,  ready  to  defend  the 
ancient  rights  and  liberties  of  England, 
not  only  with  the  pen,  but  with  the 
sword. 

Towards  the  close  of  last  century  the 
law’yers  had  a  rough  time  of  it  witn  the 
Lord  George  Gordon  rioters.  Naturally 
enough,  mobs  hate  lawyers,  §nd  it  is 
not  surprising  that  at  that  insane  time 
the  Lond<in  rioters  should  have  laid 
siege  to  the  Temple  for  the  purptrse  of 
“killing  the  lawyers.”  John  Scott, 
afterwards  Lord  Eldon,  w.as  then  living 
in  Carey-street,  with  that  beautiful 
Bessie  Surtees,  w’ho  htid  done  him  the 
honor  of  contracting  a  runaway  mar¬ 
riage.  He  sought  refuge  from  the  fury 
of  the  multitude  in  the  Temple;  but 
having  risen  half-an-hour  too  late,  was 
more  than  once,  with  Mrs.  Scott,  seri¬ 
ously  assaulted  while  walking  thither. 
When  they  were  safe  within  the  Tem¬ 
ple,  and  the  beautiful  creature  strmd 
with  dress  torn,  head  bare,  and  ringlets 
falling  on  her  shoulders,  in  the  centre 
of  a  crowd  of  excited  and  admiring 
Nxw  Skbiks — Vol.  VI^  No.  3. 


barristers,  her  husband  proudly  whis- 

{lered,  “  The  scoundrels  have  your  hat, 
Jessie ;  but  never  mind,  they  have  left 
you  your  hair.” 

The  lawyers  took  a  conspicuous  y)art 
in  those  volunteer  organizations  of  wliich 
our  grandfathers  used  to  be  so  proud, 
and  to  tell  such  maivellous  stories,  but 
which  have  been  far  outshone  by  the 
great  outburst  of  militiry  and  patriotic 
zeal  which  distinguishes  Young  England 
at  present.  Then  Lincoln's  Inn  and  the* 
Temple  each  raised  a  volunteer  corps; 
and  w'hen  Sheridan  nicknamed  the 
Temple  corps,  “The  Devil’s  Own,”  the 
mob  christened  the  Lincoln’s  Inn  men, 
“The  Devil’s  Invincibles.”  Erskine  w'as 
colonel  of  the  former.  It  survived  “  The 
Devil’s  Invincibles”  some  years,  and  cer¬ 
tain  barristers  from  the  rival  corps  joined 
it.  It  has  been  revived  in  our  day,  the 
Templars  having  prepared  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  for  bloody  contest  in  April,  1848, 
and  having  since  then  maintained  the 
character  and  efficiency  of  their  volun¬ 
teer  ride  corps,  jind  renewed  in  many  a 
bloodless  field  the  eclat  of  “  The  Devil’s 
Own.” 

We  are  next  introduced  to  “  Lawyers 
on  Horseback.”  It  appears  that  these 
gentlemen  have  generally  been  good 
riders.  'I'hose  ohl,  most  reverend,  and 
valiant  judges  of  whom  w'e  have  spoken, 
rode  in  armor,  and  actpiitted  themselves 
well.  And  in  after  years  the  judges  and 
barristers  went  on  circuit  on  horseback. 
Indeed,  the  “  progress”  of  the  judges 
Wits  often  almost  regal. 

“  For  safety,  as  well  as  for  theatrical  effect, 
they  rode  m  mnese,  attended  by  the  sheriff’s 
armed  escort,  and  themselves  ready  to  defend 
the  majesty  of  law  against  the  lawless  bands 
who  might  attack  them  on  their  way  through 
unreclaimed  forests  or  over  desolate  heaths 
The  light  pageantry  and  all  the  pompous  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  feudal  life  surrouiided  their 
march.  When  tliey  moved,  crimson  and  gold, 
burnished  steel  and  floating  ancient,  glad¬ 
dened  the  eye :  at  the  same  time  the  ear  was 
addressed  by  the  blare  of  trumpets,  the  rattle 
of  armor,  the  tramp  of  iron  feet,  the  neigh¬ 
ing  of  horses,  the  joyous  hum  of  riders.” — 
VoL  L  p.  121. 

These  glories  died  away  with  the  last 
of  the  Pluntagenets ;  but,  until  carriugos 
came  into  common  use,  legal  equestrians 
were  plentiful,  and  legal  ju  ocessions  and 
circuits  w'ere  generally  performed  on 
21 
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horoeliack.  Here  i*  a  pleasant  picture 
of  the  time  of  Charles  II.  Roger  North 
is  the  narrator,  speaking  of  his  brother 
the  renowned  Lord  Guildford : — 

“  From  Newcastle  his  route  lay  to  Carlisle. 
The  Northumberland  sheriflf  gave  us  all  arms 
— that  is,  a  dagger,  knife,  penknife,  and  fork, 
all  together.  And,  because  the  hideous  road 
along  the  Tyne,  for  the  many  and  sharp  turn¬ 
ings,  and  perpetual  precipices,  was  for  a  coach, 
not  sustained  by  main  force,  impassable,  his 
lordship  was  forced  to  take  horse,  and  to  ride 
most  part  of  the  way  to  Hexham.  We  were 
show^  where  coal  mines  burnt  underCTound, 
but  could  discern  nothing  of  it  besides  the 
deadness  of  all  plants  there.  We  were 
showed  the  Piets’  Wall;  but  it  f^pears  only 
as  a  range  or  bank  of  stones,  all  oversown 
with  grass,  not  unlike  the  brink  of  the  Devil’s 
Ditch  at  Newmarket,  only  without  any  hol¬ 
low,  and  nothing  near  so  big.  Here  his  lord- 
ship  saw  the  true  image  of  a  Border  country. 
The  tenants  of  the  several  manors  are  bound 
to  guard  the  judges  through  tlieir  precinct ; 
and  out  of  it  they  would  not  go — no,  not  an 
inch — to  save  the  souls  of  them.  They  were 
a  comical  sort  of  people,  riding  upon  nags,  as 
they  call  their  small  horses,  with  basket-hilts 
hanging  in  broad  belts,  that  their  legs  and 
swords  almost  touched  the  frround :  and  every 
one  in  his  turn,  with  his  short  doak  and  other 
equipages,  came  up  cheek  by  jowl,  and  talked 
witli  my  lord  jud^.  His  lordship  was  very 
well  pleased  with  their  discourse,  for  they 
were  great  antiquarians  in  their  bounds.” — 
VoL  L  pp.  132,  133. 

W  e  pass  over  many  most  entertaining 
pages,  in  order  to  introduce  one  or  two 
{lersonal  anecdotes  relative  to  legal  horse¬ 
men  and  horsemanship.  When  I'hurlotv 
began  his  legal  career,  he  was  at  his 
wits’  end  to  procure  a  horse,  without 
which  he  could  not  have  gone  on  circuit. 
He  had  obtained  his  wig  and  other  par¬ 
aphernalia  on  “tick,”  but  how’  was  he 
to  get  credit  from  that  peculiarly  sharp 
specimen  of  British  merchants,  the  horse- 
dealer  ?  By  dint  of  impudence  and  clev¬ 
erness  he  succeeded.  Entering  the  yard 
of  one  of  the  species,  he  called  m  author¬ 
itative  tones  tor  “  a  very  superior  road¬ 
ster.”  The  price  was  no  consideration. 
“  Show  me  a  horse  that  you  can  recom¬ 
mend,  and  if  I  lika  him  after  trial.  I’ll 
have  him  at  your  own  price.”  The  bold 
imjierious  manner  of  the  young  scamp 
im|»os(‘d  on  the  tradesman  ;  a  strong  and 
serviceable  hackney  was  saddled ;  the 
young  barrister  was  mounted,  and  forth- 
with  rode  off  on  circuit  to  Wincheeter. 
Before  the  owner  saw  the  steed  again, 


it  had  carried  the  impudent  and  unscru- 
]tulou8  young  lawyer  to  every  town  on 
the  western  circuit.  It  can  excite  no 
surprise,  though  it  reflects  lasting  infamy 
on  the  hero  of  the  story,  to  learn  that 
the  delivery  of  the  horse  was  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  note  from  Thurlow  to  the 
efliect  that  “  the  animal,  notwithsUmding 
some  good  points,  did  not  altogether  suit 
him.” 

Lord  Eldon  was  an  exception,  in  the 
matter  of  horseiuanship,  t<i  most  of  his 
brethren.  Ho  could  neither  ride  nor 
drive  well. 

“  Even  William  Henry  Scott,  tliat  pattern 
of  an  admiring  and  dutiful  son,  used  to  laugh 
at  the  great  Chancellor’s  maladroitncss  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  horse-flesh.  With  much 
glee  and  agreeable  egotism.  Lord  Campbell 
tells  the  following  story  of  Eldon  and  his  fa¬ 
vorite  child  : — ‘  They  were  walking  together 
in  Piccadilly,  when  a  gentleman,  driving  past 
them  in  a  smart  cabriolet  (with  a  tiger  be¬ 
hind),  took  oflf  his  hat  and  made  a  low  bow. 
“Who  is  that?”  said  Lord  Eldon,  “who 
treats  me  witli  respect  now  I  am  nobody  ?  ” 
“Why,  sir,”  said  William  Henry,  “that  is 
Sir  John  Campbell,  the  Whig  Solicitor-Gen¬ 
eral.”  “  I  wonder  what  they  would  have  said 
of  me,”  cried  the  ex-Chancellor,  “  if  I  had 
driven  about  in  a  cabriolet  when  I  was  So¬ 
licitor-General”  “  I  will  tell  you  what  they 
would  have  said,  dear  father,’’  replied  Wil¬ 
liam  Henry,  “  they  would  have  !<aid,  there 
goes  the  greatest  lawyer  and  the  worst  whip 
m  England.’”” — Vol  i.  pp.  153,  154. 

We  h.ive  next  many  pleasant  pictures 
of  the  domestic  life  of  the  lawyers  in 
the  days  when  the  Inns  of  Court  were 
residences  jis  well  as  places  of  business. 
It  is  dii^ciilt  for  one  of  the  present  gen¬ 
eration  to  people  those  dark  and  nar¬ 
row  passages,  those  sleepy  courts,  with 
the  forms  of  women,  and  to  hear  the 
musical  echo  of  childhood’s  laughter  in 
those  desolate  abodes.  But  they  were 
bright  and  happy  homes  for  three  cen¬ 
turies,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  think  of  the 
hard-worked  barrister  bringing  his  bride 
home  to  his  “  chambers,”  and  receiving 
and  returning  the  visits  of  frien<ls  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  same  “  Inn.”  There  was  the 
ch:unber  of  business,  the  parlor,  per¬ 
haps  a  drawing-room,  and  “  a  trim  com¬ 
pact  little  kitchen.”  There  the  elder 
children  were  born,  and  the  dry  studies 
of  the  pleader  were  relieved  now  and 
then  bv  a  go<)d  romp  with  master  Tom¬ 
my.  i’he  “  hall  ”  was  at  hand  for  his 
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dinner;  the  library  supplied  him  with 
store  of  both  professional  and  general 
reading;  the  church  or  chafiel  of  his 
Inn  fiirnishiMi  sittings  for  both  himself 
and  family  ;  in  the  garden,  calm  seclud¬ 
ed  in  ordinary  days,  he  could  stroll  and 
meditate;  and  on  “o|)en  days”  could 
assowiate  with  courtiers  and  grand  ladies 
from  the  West,  or,  if  he  pleased,  with 
humbler  folk,  for  at  such  times  no  de¬ 
cently  dressed  person  was  excluded. 
The  weekly  meeting  of  his  club  was 
held  at  a  hotel  hard  by ;  and  at  night 
his  drawing-room  was  the  scene  of  many 
a  happy  reunion,  where  tea  and  chat, 
coffee  and  cards,  and  to  crown  all  a  sub¬ 
stantial  supper  flanked  with  ale  and  por¬ 
ter,  and  followed  by  steaming  punch, 
closed  the  day.  Now  we  have  changed 
all  that.  The  barrister  has  his  villa  in 
the  suburbs,  greatly  to  the  advantage, 
no  doubt,  in  many  ways,  of  his  wife  and 
family.  Hut  the  removal  of  the  ladies 
from  the  Inns  of  Court  has  not  tended 
to  increase  their  cheerfidness;  aad  many 
hints  in  Mr.  Jeaffn-son’s  book  indicate 
that  these  pliices  are  sadly  altered  for 
the  worse. 

“The  loves  of  the  lawyers  1”  Could 
any  juxtaposition  of  words  sound  more 
incongruous  ?  Who  has  not  laughed  at 
the  sorry  figure  which  Cupid  cuts  un¬ 
der  cross-examination  in  a  court  of  law  ? 
Hut  depend  upon  it  he  has  his  revenge 
on  the  lawyers.  You  call  that  hard- 
featured  man,  bristling  with  horsehair, 
and  cruelly  worrying  the  mischievous 
little  god,  a  living  mummy,  do  you  ?  It 
may  be  so;  but  surely 

“  A  heart  has  beat  beneath  that  leathern  breast 
And  tears  ndown  that  dusty  cheek  have  rolle<i.” 

In  truth  Cupid  has  played  as  strange 
tricks  with  lawyers  as  with  any  of  us. 
We  have  nothing  to  say  for  Jane  Shore, 
and  yet  she  had  the  sympathy  and  pity 
of  her  own  time  and  of  posterity,  and 
what  is  more  to  the  present  purpose, 
she  so  won  the  heart  of  the  then  Solici- 
tor-(ieneral,  that  in  spite  of  her  impris¬ 
onment  as  a,  convicted  adulteress,  he 
made  her  an  offer  of  marriage,  and  was 
h.ardly  prevented  from  making  her  his 
wife.  Sir  Thomas  More  was  an  eccen¬ 
tric  lover.  After  vain  endeavors  to 

Sluench  the  tender  passion,  he  married 
air  Jane  Colt.  Hut  he  had  ])reviously 
loved  her  younger  sister,  and  selected 


Jane  because  “  it  would  be  a  grief  and 
some  blemish  to  the  eldest  to  have  the 
younger  sister  preferred  before  her,” 
and  so  “  out  of  a  kind  compassion,”  he 
“settled  his  fancy  upon  the  eldest,  and 
soon  after  married  her.’’  Having  thus 
deliberately  w'alked  into  love,  rather 
than  fallen  into  it,  we  are  prepared  to 
hear  that  his  bearing  toward  his  wife 
was  extremely  condescending  and  pat¬ 
ronizing  at  all  times.  He  exhorted  her 
graciously  and  sympathized  with  her, 
directed  her  studies,  gave  “  her  doses  of 
moral  blackboard  when  she  was  naugh¬ 
ty,  and  gladdened  her  heart  with  deli¬ 
cious  praise  when  she  was  unusually 
good.’’  And  Jane  seems  to  have  been 
a  very  submissive  and  exemplary  pupil. 
But,  losing  her  early,  the  great  chan¬ 
cellor  was  less  fortunate  in  his  second 
choice.  “Mistress  Alice”  was,  in  fact, 
somewhat  of  a  vixen,  and  her  “patient 
and  scholarly  husband  ”  did  by  no  means 
escape  from  her  bitter  and  virulent 
tongue.  When  he  fell  under  Henry’s 
displeasure  a>id  was  sent  to  the  Tow’er, 
the  poor  woman  went  to  see  him,  and 
the  following  characteristic  dialogue 
took  place : — 

“  ‘  What  the  goodyear,  Mr.  More  I  I  mar¬ 
vel  that  you,  who  have  been  hitherto  always 
taken  for  a  wise  man,  will  now  so  play  the 
fool  as  to  lie  here  in  this  close,  filthy  prison, 
and  be  content  to  be  shut  up  thus  witli  mice 
and  rats,  when  you  might  be  abroad  at  your 
liberty,  with  the  favor  and  goodwill  both  of 
tlie  king  and  his  council,  if  you  would  but  do 
as  the  bishops  and  best  learned  of  this  realm 
have  done ;  and  seeing  you  have  at  Chelsea  a 
right  fair  house,  your  library,  your  books, 
your  gallery,  and  all  other  necessaries  so  hand¬ 
some  about  you,  where  you  might,  in  com- 
any  with  me,  your  wife,  your  children,  and 
ousehold,  be  merry,  1  muse  what,  in  God’s 
name,  you  mean,  here  tlius  fondly  to  tarry  ?  ’ 
Having  heard  her  out — preserving  his  good 
humor — he  said  to  her  with  a  cheerful  coun¬ 
tenance,  ‘I  pray  thee,  good  Mrs.  Alice,  tell 
me  one  thing.’  ‘  What  is  it? ’  saith  she.  ‘Is 
not  this  hou.se  as  near  Heaven  as  my  own?’  ’’ 
— Vol.  i.  p.  227. 

Our  author  devotes  a  chapter  to  the 
loves  of  the  two  great  Elizjibethau  law¬ 
yers,  Bacon  and  Coke.  Both  of  them 
})aid  suit  to  Lord  Burleigh’s  granddaugh¬ 
ter,  the  widow'  of  Sir  William  Hatton. 
Bacon  wa.s  “ble-ssed  with  failure,”  and 
Coke  “  cursed  w'ith  success.”  She  was 
an  awful  termagant.  She  was  contiuu- 
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ally  quarrelling  with  her  husband  in 
private,  and  indeed  the  public  were  soon 
made  spectators  of  their  virulent  and 
indecent  bickerings.  But  probably  we 
should  not  have  had  “  Coke  upon  Lit¬ 
tleton  ”  if  the  great  lawyer  had  been 
on  better  terms  with  his  wife.  More 
time  with  her  would  h.ave  involved  less 
time  at  his  desk,  and  posterity  no  doubt 
reaps  the  benefit  of  studies  in  which  he 
found  refuge  from  conjugal  clamor. 
His  rival  married  in  two  or  three  years 
Alice  Barnham,  “  an  alderman’s  daugh¬ 
ter,”  and  was  every  way  more  fortunate 
in  his  selection. 

But  we  must  hasten  over  this  tempt¬ 
ing  subject.  W e  cannot  pass  away  from 
it,  however,  without  referring,  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  sound  moral  tone  pervad¬ 
ing  the  work,  to  tlm  chapter  on  “Early 
Marriages.”  The  moral  is  clearly  drawn 
and  forcibly  stated  in  favor  of  such 
marriages,  and  is  pointed  by  very  apt 
and  touching  allusions  to  the  married 
life  of  good  old  Lord  Eldon  and  his 
inimitable  “liessie.”  How  happy  a 
contrast  did  their  beautiful  home-life 
present  to  the  system  w'hich  now  pre¬ 
vails  in  the  same  circles  of  society,  and 
which,  to  use  our  author's  wise  and 
w.aming  word«,  “  keeps  apart  young  men 
and  young  gentlewomen,  consigning  the 
latter  to  cbeerless  Cvdibacy,  and  con¬ 
demning  the  former  to  one  form  of  mo¬ 
nastic  asceticism,  or  something  wmrse ; 
whereas,  by  more  sagacious  arrange¬ 
ments,  they  might  be  husbands  and 
wives,  fathers  and  mothers — contented, 
pro8i>erous,  and  hopeful.”  There  is 
surely  “  something  rotten  in  the  state  of 
Denmark,”  when  a  young  couple  are 
afraid  to  face  the  world  as  man  and  wife 
on  the  miserable  pittance  of  five  or  six 
hundred  a  year.  Under  the  head  of 
“  Money  ”  we  have  a  good  deal  of  curi¬ 
ous  and  agreeable  gossip  about  fees  to 
counsel,  general  and  special  retainers, 
judicial  corruittion,  gifts  and  sales,  and 
judicial  salaries.  The  incoiTujdibility 
of  British  judges  in  our  days  happily 
does  not  need  to  be  proved,  and  the  pro¬ 
fession,  as  a  whole,  in  spite  of  certain 
pojmlar  prejudices,  enjoys  an  unimpeach¬ 
able  reputation.  Some  of  our  modern 
novelists  have  delighted  to  caricature 
bench,  bar,  and  the  low’er  grades  of  the 
law  with  an  unsparing  8.atire.  But  such 
sketches  are  grossly  exaggerated.  Time 


was,  however,  when  ju.stice,  in  the  hands 
of  its  a<lministr:itors,  was  abominably 
venal.  But  suitors  have  often  reckoned 
without  their  host  when  attempting, 
even  in  the  most  delicate  way,  to  “  influ¬ 
ence  ”  those  on  whose  decision  their 
hopes  depended.  Here  is  a  plea.sant 
story  illustrative  of  legal  wit  and  impar¬ 
tiality  : — 

“  Less  than  twenty  years  since,  in  one  of 
England’s  southern  counties,  two  neighbor¬ 
ing  landed  proprietors  differed  concerning 
their  respective  rights  over  some  unenclosed 
land,  and  also  about  certain  rights  of  fishing 
in  an  adjacent  stream.  The  one  proprietor 
was  the  richest  baronet,  the  other  the  poor¬ 
est  squire  of  the  county,  and  they  agreed  to 
settle  Uieir  dispute  by  arbitration.  A  Master 
in  Chancery,  slightly  known  to  both  gentle¬ 
men,  was  invited  to  act  as  arbitrator,  after 
inspecting  the  localities  in  dispute.  The  invi¬ 
tation  was  accepted,  and  the  Master  visited 
the  scene  of  disagreement  on  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  he  should  give  up  two  days  to  the 
matter.  It  was  arranged  that  on  the  first 
day  he  should  walk  over  the  squire's  estate 
and  hear  the  squire’s  uncontradicted  version 
of  the  case,  dining  at  the  close  of  the  day 
witli  botli  contendants  at  the  squire’s  table ; 
and  that  on  the  second  day,  having  walked 
over  the  baronet’s  estate  and  heard  without 
interruption  the  other  side  of  the  story,  he 
should  give  his  award,  sitting  over  wine  after 
dinner  at  the  rich  man’s  table.  At  the  close 
of  the  first  day  the  squire  entertained  his 
wealthy  neighbor  and  tlie  arbitrator  at  din¬ 
ner.  In  accordance  with  the  host’s  means, 
the  dinner  was  modest  but  sufficient.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  three  fried  soles,  a  roast  leg  of  mut¬ 
ton,  and  vegetables,  three  pancakes,  three 
pieces  of  cheese,  three  small  loaves  of  bread, 
ale,  and  a  bottle  of  sherry.  On  the  removal 
of  the  viands,  three  magnificent  apples, 
together  witli  a  magnum  of  port,  were  placed 
on  the  table  by  way  of  dessert.  At  the  close 
of  tlie  second  day  the  trio  dined  at  the  baro¬ 
net’s  table,  when  it  appeared  that,  struck  by 
the  simplicity  of  the  previous  day’s  dinner, 
and  rightly  attributing  the  absence  of  luxu¬ 
ries  to  the  narrowness  of  the  host’s  purse,  the 
wealthy  disputant  had  resolved  not  to  attempt 
to  influence  the  umpire  by  giving  him  a  supe¬ 
rior  repast.  Sitting  at  another  table,  the  trio 
dined  on  exactly  the  same  fare — three  fried 
soles,  a  roast  leg  of  mutton,  and  vegetables, 
three  pancakes,  three  pieces  of  cheese,  three 
small  loaves  of  bread,  ale,  and  a  bottle  of 
sherry ;  and  for  dessert,  three  magnificent 
apples,  together  with  a  magnum  of  port.  The 
dinner  being  over,  the  apples  devoured,  and 
the  last  glass  of  port  drunk,  the  arbitrator, 
his  eyes  twinkling  brightly  as  he  spoke,  intro¬ 
duced  his  award  with  the  mllowing  exordium : 
‘  Gentlemen,  I  have  with  all  proper  attention 
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considered  your  aole  reasons,  I  have  taken 
due  notice  of  jour  j'>int  re^ons,  and  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  th’at  your  dea($)erU 
are  about  equal.’  ” — Vol.  i,  pp,  334,  336. 

We  have  no  space  to  8p<*ak  of  lawyers’ 
millinery,  but  people  curious  in  such 
matters  will  be  instructed  and  enter¬ 
tained  by  our  author’s  disclosures  re¬ 
specting  wigs,  bands  and  collars,  bags, 
gowns,  and  hats.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  musical  and  theatrical  lawyers.  The 
legal  gentlemen  of  Charles  I.’s  time 
carried  amateur  theatricals  to  a  pretty 
mtch,  esp<‘oially  after  the  publication  of 
Prynne’s  famous  IfintriomaMix..  Indig¬ 
nant  at  his  attack  on  the  licentiousness 
of  the  stage,  and  on  the  “  wanton  levity  ” 
of  play-goers,  the  members  of  the  Inns 
of  Court  got  up  the  most  famous  and 
costly  masque  ever  heard  of.  The  revels 
took  place  on  Candlemas  Day,  1633-4, 
and  at  short  intervals  similar  follies  were 
enacted  in  the  presence  of  majesty, 
ueen  Henrietta  herself  sometimes 
ancing  with  the  masquers,  and  judging 
“  them  as  good  dancers  as  she  ever  saw.” 
Poor  Prynne  was  occupied  in  “  8.alving 
the  stumps  of  his  ears,  which  had  been 
cropped  by  the  exe<!Utioner’8  knife.” 
Long  enough,  however,  has  English 
sympathy  gone  with  the  glorious  “crop- 
ear,”  and  the  msisquers  and  their  race 
are  forgotten.  liy  all  accounts,  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  robe  often  cut  most 
ridiculous  figures  on  these  merrymaking 
days.  But  surely  there  never  was  .any¬ 
thing  so  absurd  as  the  scene  in  the  Inner 
Temple  Hall,  on  occasion  of  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  T.albot’s  elevation  to  the  woolsack 
in  1733-4.  After  dinner  at  two  o’clock, 
the  company  witnessed  the  performance 
of  Love  for  Love  and  The  Devil  to  Pay^ 
and  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  pbayers, 
the  judges,  serjeants,  benchers,  and 
other  dignitaries  danced  “  round  about 
the  coal  fire  ” — literally  round  an  em|»ty 
grate,  without  a  bit  of  coal  or  a  spark  of 
fire  in  it.  “  And  all  the  time  of  the  dance 
the  ancient  song,  accompanied  by  music, 
was  sung  by  one  Toby  Aston,  dressed 
in  a  bar-gown,  whose  father  bad  formerly 
been  Master  of  the  Plea  Office  in  the 
King’s  Bench.”  Verily  these  legal  sages 
knew  how  to  pl.ay  the  fool. 

Mr.  Jeaffreson  thinks  that  there  is  on 
the  whole  a  rooted  though  unreasonable 
distrust  of  p(ditical  lawyers  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  but  especially  in 


the  IToiise  of  Commons,  There  seems 
to  be  an  impression  when  a  lawyer  rises 
to  address  the  Speaker  “that  he  is 
pleading — for  place.”  Many  an  honor¬ 
able  and  able  man  has  been  coughed  and 
hemmed  down  under  this  unfair  and 
absurd  suspicion.  Lord  Campbell  will 
have  it  that  the  Upper  House  cherish  no 
hostility  to  lawyers ;  but  that  depends  on 
circumstances.  They  liked  Eldon  and 
I^ndhurst ;  but  Brougham,  Erskine,  and 
Westbury  had  scant  court«‘sy  from  the 
hereditary  legislators ;  and  Thurlow  was 
both  feared  and  detested.  lie  w'as  fully 
capable,  however,  of  asserting  himself. 
When  on  one  occasion  the  Duke  of  Graf¬ 
ton  insolently  taunted  him  with  his  ple¬ 
beian  origin,  Thurlow’  fixed  upon  him  his 
“terrible  black  eyes,”  surveyed  him 
deliberately  from  head  to  foot,  and,  in  a 
gr.and  voice,  said,  “  I  am  amazed.”  \ 
fearful  pause  ensued,  during  which  the 
unhappy  duke  shuddere<l  at  his  own 
me.anness  and  his  antagonist’s  revenge ; 
and  then,  in  a  louder  tone,  Thurlow 
went  on : — 

“  Yes,  my  lords,  I  am  amazed  at  his  grace’s 
speech.  The  noble  duke  cannot  look  before 
him,  behind  him,  or  on  either  side  of  him, 
without  seeing  some  noble  peer  who  owes  his 
seat  in  this  Ilouse  to  successful  exertions  in 
the  profession  to  which  I  belong.  Does  he 
not  feel  that  it  is  as  honorable  to  owe  it  to 
these,  as  to  being  the  accident  of  an  accident  ? 
To  all  these  noble  lords  the  language  of  the 
noble  duke  is  as  applicable  and  as  insulting  as 
it  is  to  myself.  But  I  don’t  fear  to  meet  it  single 
and  alone.  No  one  venerates  the  peerage 
more  than  I  do;  but,  my  lords,  I  must  say 
that  the  peerage  solicited  me,  not  I  the  peer¬ 
age.  Nay  more,  I  can  and  will  say  that,  as 
a  peer  of  Parliament,  as  Speaker  of  this  right 
honorable  House,  as  Keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal,  as  Guardian  of  his  Majesty’s  conscience, 
as  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England — nay, 
even  in  that  character  alone  in  which  the 
noble  duke  would  think  it  an  affront  to  be 
considered,  as  a  man — I  am  at  this  moment 
as  respectable — I  beg  leave  to  add,  I  am  at 
this  moment  as  much  respected — as  the 
proudest  peer  I  now  look  down  upon.” — VoL 
li  pp.  122,  123. 

No  wonder  that  from  the  date  of  that 
speech,  dukes,  marquises,  earls,  and 
barons  all  agreed  in  keeping  their  hands 
off  the  terrible  Chancellor. 

We  pass  over  the  section  on  Legal 
Education,  though,  like  all  in  this  book, 
singularly  entertaining  and  instructive, 
and  address  ourselves  to  that  on 
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“Mirth,”  in  which  are  many  fine  speci¬ 
mens  of  forensic  wit.  From  the  days  of 
Sir  Thomas  More  downwards,  “the  pro¬ 
fession  ”  has  contribnt«‘d  its  full  share  of 
witticisms  to  the  public  entertainment. 
More  himself  was  full  of  quiet  humor, 
and  endless  good  things  uttered  by  him 
are  in  vogue.  He  conveyed  this  humor 
with  him  to  the  block. 

“  Finding  in  the  craziness  of  the  scaffold  a 
good  pretext  for  leaning  in  friendly  fashion  on 
his  jailor's  arm,  he  extended  his  hand  to  Sir 
William  Kingston,  saying,  ‘Master  Lieu¬ 
tenant,  I  pray  you  see  me  safe  up ;  for  my 
coming  down,  let  me  shift  for  myseff  I’  Even 
to  the  headsman  he  gave  a  gentle  pleasantry 
and  a  smile  from  the  block  itself,  as  he  put 
aside  his  beard  so  that  the  keen  blade  should 
not  touch  it  “Wait,  my  good  friend,  till  I 
have  removed  my  beard,'  he  said,  turning  his 
eyes  upward  to  the  official,  ‘  for  it  has  never 
offend^  his  highness  I  — VoL  ii.  p.  199. 

Hatton  once  uttered  a  capital  pun  : — 

“  In  a  case  concerning  the  limits  of  certain 
land,  the  counsel  on  one  side  having  remarked 
with  explanatory  emphasis,  ‘We  lie  on  this 
side,  my  lord and  the  counsel  on  the  other 
side  having  inte^osed  with  equal  vehemence, 
‘We  lie  on  this  side,  my  lord,’  the  Lord 
Chancellor  leaned  backwards,  and  drily  ob¬ 
served,  ‘  If  you  lie  on  both  sides,  whom  am  I 
to  believe?’  ’’ — Vol.  ii.  p.  204, 

When  Charles  II.  on  one  occasion 
said  to  Shaftesbury,  “  Shaftesbury,  you 
are  the  most  profligate  man  in  my  do¬ 
minions,”  the  Chancellor  replied  :  “  Of 
a  subject,  sir,  I  believe  I  am.”  By  the 
way,  Mr.  Jeaffreson  complains  that  many 
legal  witticisms  are  “  brutally  personal 
and  malignant ;  ”  and  he  gives  us  a  choice 
specimen  "or  two  of  the  kind,  Charles 
1  orke,  calling  on  members  of  senate  at 
Cambridge  to  thank  them  for  supporting 
his  election,  thus  addressed  a  don  who 
was  reputed  to  be  the  ugliest  man  in 
the  University,  “  Sir,  1  have  reason  to 
be  thankful  to  my  friends  in  general ; 
but  I  confess  myself  under  particular 
obligation  to  you  for  the  very  remark¬ 
able  countenance  you  have  shown  me  on 
this  occasion.” 

Thurlow  was  notorious  for  his  over¬ 
bearing  insolence  and  rudeness,  not  only 
on  the  bench  and  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
but  in  general  society.  But  he  did  not 
always  come  off  victorious  in  his  verbal 
contests.  Mr.  Jeaffreson  relates  the 
following  story,  of  which,  by  the  way. 


many  years  ago  we  heard  Abemethy 
quoteil  as  the  hero  : — 

“  On  crossing  the  threshold  of  his  Ormond- 
street  house  one  morning,  the  Chancellor  was 
incensed  at  seeing  a  load  of  paving-stones 
placed  before  his  door.  Singling  out  the 
tallest  of  a  score  of  Irish  workmen  who  were 
repairing  the  thoroughfare,  he  poured  upon 
him  one  of  those  torrents  of  curses  with  which 
bis  most  insolent  speeches  were  usually  pre¬ 
luded,  and  then  told  the  man  to  move  away 
the  stones  instantly.  ‘Where  shall  I  take 
them  to,  your  honor  ?’  the  paver  inquired. 
From  the  Chancellor  another  volley  of  abuse, 
ending  with,  ‘You  lousy  scoundrel,  take  them 
to  hell — do  you  hear  me  ?  ’  ‘  Have  a  care, 

your  honor,’  answered  the  workman,  with 
quiet  drollery ;  ‘  don’t  you  think,  now,  that 
if  I  took  ’em  to  the  other  place  your  honor 
would  be  less  likely  to  fall  over  them  ?  ’  ’’ — 
VoL  iL  p.  211. 

Under  this  head  of  “Mirth,”  we  have 
some  ghastly  tales  concerning  “  hanging 
judges.”  The  English  bench  has  oc¬ 
casionally  been  disgraced  by  men  who 
seemed  to  lake  a  savage  delight  in  doom¬ 
ing  their  fellow-creatures  to  death.  One 
of  thew*,  Sir  Francis  Page,  flourished  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  was  remarkable  for  his  virulence 
and  cruelty.  He  lived  to  be  eighty 
years  old,  and  for  a  long  period  enjoyed 
an  infamous  noloriety^.  In  his  last  year 
of  life  and  office,  he  is  siiid  to  have  re¬ 
plied  to  an  inquiry  concerning  his  health, 
“  My  dear  sir,  you  see  how  it  fares  with 
me;  I  just  manage  to  keep  hanging 
on — hanging  on.”  Pleasantly  contrast¬ 
ing  with  this  heartless  cynicism  is  the 
story  of  Lord  Kenyon,  who  was  by  no 
means  remarkable  for  tenderness  of  heart 
in  general.  LTpon  one  occasion,  when 
he  saw  a  woman  drop  senseless  in  the 
dock  on  hearing  him  sentence  her  to 
death  for  stealing  property  to  the  value 
of  forty  shillings  from  a  dwelling,  he 
sprang  to  his  feet,  and  screamed,  in  a 
shrill  tone,  “  I  don’t  mean  to  hang  you — 
do  you  hear?  Don’t  you  hear?  Good 

- !  will  nobody  tell  her  that  I  don’t 

mean  to  hatig  her  ?  ”  Let  us  be  thank¬ 
ful,  not  only  for  the  milder  spirit  of 
modem  criminal  jurisprudence,  but  for 
the  gentle  character  of  our  judges,  few 
of  whom  can  now  pass  sentence  of  death 
even  for  murder  without  being  disturbed 
by  uncontrollable  emotion. 

Our  author  gives  ns  a  few  good  stories 
illustrative  of  wit-encounters  between 
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counsel  and  witnesses ;  but  he  might 
have  enlarged  this  chapter  with  very 
reat  advantage,  especially  if  he  had 
rawn  upon  the  Irish  courts  of  justice. 
It  is  said  of  the  celebrated  joker,  Lord 
Norbury,  that  he  would  at  any  time 
rather  lose  a  friend  than  a  joke.  On 
one  occasion  he  began  the  utterance  of 
the  sentence  of  death  in  this  wise: — 
“Prisoner  at  the  bar,  you  have  been 
found  guilty  by  a  jury  of  your  own 
countrymen  of  the  crime  laid  to  your 
charge ;  and  I  must  say  I  entirely  agree 
with  the  verdict ;  for  I  see  ‘  scoumlrel  ’ 
written  in  your  face.”  Here  the 
prisoner  interrupted  with,  “That’s  a 
strong  reflection — from  your  lordship  1  ” 
Whereu|M»n  the  judge,  keeidy  appre¬ 
ciating  the  joke,  commuted  the  sentence 
into  transportation  for  seven  years.  A 
story  is  told  of  a  victory  achieved  over 
Daniel  O’Connell  by  a  witness  whom  he 
was  cross-examining.  It  was  after  he 
had  won  his  celebrated  sobriquet  of  “  the 
big  beggar-man.”  The  witness  was  for 
the  Crown,  in  a  case  of  riot  committeil 
by  a  mob  of  beggars,  and  he  rej (resented 
the  affair  as  very  serious.  “  Pooh,  pooh  1 
Now,  just  tell  the  court  how  many  there 
were,’’  said  O’Connell.  “  Indeed,  I 
never  stopped  to  count  them,  your 
honor ;  but  there  was  a  whole  tribe  of 
them  !  ”  “A  whole  trilie  of  them  ! 
Will  ye  tell  us  to  what  tribe  they  be¬ 
longed  ?  ”  “  Indeeil,  your  honor,  that’s 

more  than  I  can  do  at  all,  for  sure  I 
never  heard ;  but  I  think  it  must  have 
been  to  the  tribe  of  Dan!”  “You. 
may  go  down,  sir,”  cried  O’Connell,  in 
a  rage,  amid  the  irrepressible  laughter  of 
the  court.  A  few  years  ago,  we  heard 
in  Ireland  a  story  concerning  two  emi¬ 
nent  living  Irish  judges,  one  of  whom 
was  then  a  leading  queen’s  counsellor. 
The  latter  gentleman  -was  crossH'i- 
amining  a  witness,  who  baffled  all  his 
attempts  to  elicit  his  evidence.  At  last 
the  barrister  threw  down  his  pen,  and 
the  judge  proposed  to  pursue  the  ex¬ 
amination,  to  which  a  ready  assent  was 
given.  But  his  lordship  was  not  more 
successful,  and  soon  abandoned  the  at¬ 
tempt.  The  witness,  bursting  with  tri¬ 
umph,  turned  with  a  leer  to  the  judge, 
and  said, “Will  I  go  down  now,  m  v  lord  T'* 
To  which  his  lordship  answered,  “  Yes, 
sir,  go  down,  and  go  to - ”  smother¬ 

ing  the  naughty  word  with  a  cough,  and 


causing  a  general  titter.  The  next  wit¬ 
ness  w’as  equally  troublesome,  but  the 
judge  did  not  oner  assist  counsel  in 
examining.  When  the  rascal  had  foiled 
every  attempt  made  to  get  the  truth  out 
of  him,  and  had  brought  the  court  to  a 
stand-still,  he  turned  to  the  baffled  and 
angry  counsel,  and,  with  a  wicked  sneer, 
repeated  his  predecessor’s  question, 

“  Will  I  go  down  now,  Mr.  - ?  ” 

“Yes,  sir,’’  was  the  instant  reply — “go 
down,  and  go  to — (a  little  cough) — to 
the  place  to  which  his  lordship  sent  the 
last  witness.” 

As  a  rule,  the  forensic  brotherhood  is 
composed  of  genial,  hospitable,  jovial 
men.  There  have  been  some  notable 
exceptions.  Lord  Eldon  is  often  accused 
of  stinginess,  and  the  aci’asation  was  too 
true  ;  yet  he  gavegootl  dinners,  and  was 
very  liberal  with  his  choiot'st  port. 
Lord  Kenyon  was  always  {H'liurious,  and 
became  excessively  so  as  he  grew  older. 
It  was  said  that  his  domestic  servants 
justly  complaineil  “that  they  were  re¬ 
quired  to  consume  the  same  fare  as  their 
master  deemed  sufficient  for  himself.” 
One  wit  said,  “  In  Lord  Ken  von ’s  house, 
all  the  year  through,  it  is  Lent  in  the 
kitchen,  ^nd  Passion  Week  in  the  par¬ 
lor.”  The  wine-drinking  habits  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth,  largely  infected  the  legal 
jirofession.  The  brothers  Scott  (Eldon 
and  Stowell)  were  occasionally  very 
heavy  drinkers  of  port  wine;  and  it  is 
said  of  the  former  that  even  in  his  ex¬ 
treme  old  age  he  never  drank  less  than 
three  pints  of  port  daily,  wdth  or  after 
his  dinner.  This,  too,  is  among  the 
vices  once  prevalent  in  “  socie.ty,”  which 
the  greater  rctinement  and  self-restraint 
of  modern  times  have  happily  all  but 
eradicated.  It  would  be  hard  now  to 
find  a  judge  who  could  confess  that  on 
the  first  day  of  every  term  he  had  drunk 
more  than  four  bottles  of  w’ine.  This 
acknowIe<lgment  Lord  Stowell  made  to 
his  son-in-law,  dismissing  the  subjeet 
with,  “  more ;  I  mean  to  say  we  had 
more.  Now' don’t  ask  any  more  ques¬ 
tions.” 

Under  the  head  of  “  Tempora  Mutan- 
tur,”  our  author  dwells  on  the  greatly 
improved  social  relations  between  the 
higher  and  lower  branches  of  the  pro¬ 
fession.  “  Attorney,”  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
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teenth,  was  considered  a  synonyme  for 
“pi*ttifog<;er,”  and  the  rank  and  privi¬ 
leges  of  a  gentleman  were  denied  to 
those  w'ho  bore  the  ilesignation.  As  an  ■ 
instance  of  the  change  that  has  now 
taken  place,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
only  a  little  more  than  thirty  years  ago, 
attorneys  were  excluded  from  a  newly- 
formed  club,  by  no  means  intended  to 
be  aristocratic,  whereas  now,  with  a 
brighter  reputation  than  it  has  ever  be¬ 
fore  enjoyed,  the  same  club  has  a  very 
large  number  of  attorneys  on  its  books. 
Indeed  there  is  practically  no  social  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  higher  and  the 
lower  functionaries  of  the  law. 

We  have  next  an  affecting  chapter 
on  the  death  of  certain  great  lawyers, 
w'ho  had  attained  the  highest  honors  of 
their  profession.  Tlie  contrast  between 
“grandeur  and  death”  is  very  impres¬ 
sively  pnt,  and  in  a  way  fitted  to  make 
the  most  ambitious  and  successful  hunter 
of  earth’s  prizes  pause  and  reflect  upon 
the  worthlessness  of  the  baubles  that 
allure  him ;  and  Jipon  the  time,  when, 
like  Talfourd,  or  Watson,  or  Wightman, 
wjthin  these  just-passt'd  years,  his  own 
death  in  the  fulness  of  his  hard-won  hon¬ 
ors,  may  serve  to  “point  the  moral, 
and  adorn  the  tale  ”  of  the  vanity  of  all 
earthly  greatness.  Hut  we  must  bring 
our  notices  of  this  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive  book  of  legal  gossip  to  a  close. 
A  chapter  or  two  on  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  “  Legal  Haunts,” 
especially  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  on 
the  relations  of  lawyers  to  literature  and 
general  culture,  complete  what  Mr. 
Jeaffreson  has  to  tell  us.  We  can  assure 
our  readers  that  the  book  abounds  with 
curious  and  out-of-the-way  information, 
which  nothing  but  gre.at  research  and 
industry  could  have  collected  ;  that  it 
sparkles  through  all  its  pages  with  racy 
anecdote,  and  polished  wit ;  and  we  cjin- 
not  doubt  that  whoever  may  read  it  will 
be  thankful  to  the  author  for  the  clear 
insight  he  gives  us  into  the  ways  of  a 
proiession,  which,  however  some  ma^ 
dislike  it,  is  one  of  the  greatest  necessi¬ 
ties  and  blessings  of  civilization,  and 
discharges  invaluable  offices  in  all  the 
chief  relations  and  principal  crises  of  our 
earthly  story. 


—  Edinburgh  Review. 

THE  REIGN  OF  LOUIS  XV.* 

ConHmttd  from  pagt  145. 

The  death  of  Madame  de  Ch&teauroux 
affected  the  king  with  less  grief  th.an 
that  of  Madame  de  Vintiniille  ;  never¬ 
theless  he  appears  to  have  endeavored 
for  three  or  four  months  to  wean  himself 
from  all  immoral  connections,  and  to 
return  to  the  society  of  the  queen.  But 
Maria  Leeszinska,  now'  thirty-live  years 
of  age,  had  quite  subsided  into  a  life  of 
monotony  and  retirement ;  after  tears 
and  some  anger  at  her  husband’s  first 
infidelities,  she  had  made  no  effort  to 
recover  her  position.  The  king  had 
treated  her  from  time  to  time  with 
marked  neglect,  even  omitting  to  re¬ 
quest  her  to  be  seated  before  the  court¬ 
iers,  and  neglecting  to  provide  her  with 
sufficient  money  for  her  daily  necessities. 
Hopeless  of  redress  she  l>et<iok  herself 
to  the  privacy  of  her  apartments,  and 
confined  herself  chiefly  to  the  society  of 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  de  Luynes ;  she 
had  become  prematurely  old  and  sad, 
incapable  of  amusing  and  enjoying 
amusement.  She  parsed  her  days  in 
morning  prayer,  in  reading  good  books, 
in  attending  mass,  in  the  etiquette  of 
the  dinner-table,  in  embroidery  and 
needle-work,  and  in  little  works  of  char¬ 
ity  which  became  the  serious  occupa¬ 
tion  of  her  life.  She  considered  herself, 
in  fact,  a  sort  of  dow'ager  queen.  All 
the  lighter  amusements  of  her  youth 
•were  abandoned  with  her  guitar  and 
harpsichord.  Regularly  after  sujtper 
she  allowed  her  attendants  to  Itetake 
themselves  to  the  gavur  apartments  of 
the  ch&teau,  while  sfie  retired  to  the 
rooms  of  the  Duchesse  de  Luyne.s,  w’here 
she  spent  the  rest  of  the  evening  in  a 
favorite  arm-chair  by  the  fireside  with 
the  duchess  and  three  or  four  elderly 
friends,  among  whom  were  the  Cardinal 

*  Madatne  de  Mailly  paaaed  the  last  years  of  her 
life  in  practices  of  an  exemplary  peiiiteiict — spend¬ 
ing  all  her  time  and  money  on  the  poor.  She  visit¬ 
ed  the  prisons  and  the  si^,  and  publicly  washed 
the  feet  of  the  pour;  she  reserved  for  herself 
Bcaroely  enough  for  her  own  necessities.  She  died 
in  1761.  witli  hair<lotb  next  her  person.  On  one 
occasion,  as  she  entered  the  church  of  Saint  Paul, 
and  some  person  gave  way  to  her,  a  bystander 
said,  “  Voild  bien  du  train  pour  une  femme  perdue  !” 
She  replied,  “  I\Mque  voua  la  connawex,  priex  Dieu 
pour  eile.” 
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de  Luj'nes  and  the  President  Ilenault ; 
and  night  by  night  the  older  members 
would  fall  asleep  to  the  snoring  of  an 
invariable  member  of  this  drowsy  party 
— ^Tintamarre,  an  old  dog  of  the  Dueh- 
esse  de  Lnynes. 

It  was  impossible  that  the  king 
should  find  relief  for  his  ennui  and  lassi¬ 
tude  in  sueh  a  circle;  ami  ere  long  he 
was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  an  in- 
trigminte  of  the  most  finished  character 
— one  who  had  been  from  her  cradle  rear¬ 
ed  and  educated  with  the  view  of  be¬ 
coming  a  sort  of  royal  Aspasia,  and 
who  succeeded  in  filling  for  nineteen 
years  the  anomalous  position  of  queen- 
mistress  of  France. 

In  the  financial  world  of  Paris,  head¬ 
ed  by  the  twelve  intendants  of  the  prov¬ 
inces,  who  were,  Law  said,  the  true 
governors  of  France — in  the  mlons  of 
the  femiiers  generanx,  adorned  with  all 
the  luxury  and  display  which  their  im¬ 
mense  wealth  enabled  them  to  supply, 
moved  at  that  time  a  young  beauty  of 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  who  had  from 
her  childhood  l)een  styled  by  her  moth¬ 
er  un  vrni  marceau  de  roi,  and  educated 
in  all  the  arts  of  a  Greek  courtesan  of 
the  time  of  Pericles ;  she  could  act,  she 
could  sing,  she  could  dance,  and  exer-v 
else  all  the  arts  and  witchery  of  a  siren 
to  perfection.  She  was  the  nominal 
daughter  of  a  M.  Poisson,  a  fraudulent 
and  b:inkrupt  subordinate  of  Paris  I)u- 
vernai,  who  had  been  hung  in  effigy,  but 
her  real  father  was  sup)>osed  to  be  a 
femiier  genlfral^  who  had  adopted  her 
and  married  her  to  his  nephew  Lenor- 
mant  d'fitioles.  In  the  immoral  .atmos¬ 
phere  of  her  early  home  her  brilliant 
qualities  had  received  the  precise  train¬ 
ing  which  befitted  a  royal  courtesan, 
and  by  the  introduction  of  her  adoptive 
father  she  had  gathered  around  her  the 
most  noted  of  the  men  of  letters  of  the 
day,  and  lived  in  familiar  intercourse 
with  Fontenelle,  the  Abb6  de  Uemis, 
Maupertuis,  and  Voltjiire. 

To  l)ecome  the  mistress  of  the  king 
had  been  the  earliest  dream  of  Made¬ 
moiselle  Poisson,  of  which  a  curious  proof 
is  afforded  by  the  list  of  pensions  granted 
by  her  after  her  elevation  ;  among  them 
was  one  to  a  certain  Madame  Lebon, 
thus  inscribed  : — “  600  licres  d  Madame 
Lebon  pour  lui  avoir  predit  a  Tdge  de 
ne^f  an*  qu'eUe  serait  unjour  la  mai- 


tre**e  de  Louis  XV."  Having  become 
Ma<lame  d’fitioles,  she  lost  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  endeavoring  to  attract  the 
king’s  notice.  After  many  manoeuvres, 
after  ffuttering  before  his  eyes  in  a  blue 
dress  and  in  a  pony  phaeton  at  various 
hunting  parties,  she  contrived  to  gain 
the  marked  attention  of  the  monarch  at 
a  masqued  ball  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  at 
Paris,  and  bv  the  mediation  of  Binet, 
one  of  the  king’s  valets,  the  first  inter¬ 
view  took  place.  On  the  occasion  of 
the  second,  the  lady,  who  was  a  consum¬ 
mate  actress,  simulated  such  fear  of  her 
husband  in  case  of  a  return  home,  that 
the  king  kept  her  concealed  for  some 
days  in  apartments  above  his  own,  and 
a  little  later  gave  her  the  assurance  that 
she  should  be  publicly  installed  as  his 
mistress  at  Versailles.  Her  presentation 
at  Court  was  delayed  by  the  absence  of 
the  king,  who  went  to  be  present  with 
the  army,  and  to  be  a  spectator  of  the 
victory  of  Fontenoy ;  but  even  in  the 
hurry  of  battle  and  the  fiush  of  victory, 
the  amorous  monarch  found  opportunity 
to  write  her  daily  letters.  Madame 
d’fitioles  took  advantage  of  the  delay 
to  ingratiate  herself  with  the  queen, 
who,  convinced  of  the  futility  of  en¬ 
deavoring  to  regain  the  king’s  affection, 
concluded  from  the  demeanor  of  the 
adventuress,  that  she  would  be  perhaps 
as  humble  a  mistress  as  any  other,  and 
on  the  king’s  return  from  the  campaign 
the  new  favorite  was  publicly  presented 
to  both  king  and  queen,  with  expres¬ 
sions  of  favor  from  the  latter  which 
excited  the  astonishment  of  the  court¬ 
iers  ;  and  in  a  few  days  her  humble  ex¬ 
traction  was  concealed  by  the  title  of 
the  M.arquiae  de  Pompadour,  taken  from 
an  extinct  family.* 

The  history  of  Madame  de  Pompa¬ 
dour  for  the  next  twenty  years  is  the 
history  of  France.  The  new  mistress 
was  more  than  a  female  prime  minister 
— she  was,  in  fact,  the  concubine-queen 
of  the  country ;  and,  in  the  name  of  an 
apathetic  monarch,  incapable  of  any 


•  At  a  dinner-party  in  tiie  Provinces,  at  which 
Monsieur  d'^tioles  wk*  present,  a  gentUhomme  cam- 
pagnard  was  infuriDed  in  a  whisper  tliat  he  was 
the  husband  of  Madame  de  Pompadour.  The 
gentUhomme  campagnard  shortly  slterwards,  inno¬ 
cently  and  to  the  amusement, of  the  company, 
addresaed  M.  d’^tioles  as  “  Monsieur  de  Pompa¬ 
dour." 
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initiative,  she  exercised  an  ineffaceable 
influence  on  tlie  destinies  of  France  and 
of  Europe.  It  was  not  at  onoe,  how¬ 
ever,  tliat  she  reached  such  a  height  of 
ascendancy  in  the  king’s  councils ;  she 
had  to  win  her  position  step  by  sU'p  with 
all  the  arts  natural  to  an  intrigvante  of 
her  condition,  and  to  assert  her  position 
day  by  day  against  the  torrent  of  scan¬ 
dal,  lampoons,  called  Poisaonadesy  and 
bans  mot*  about  herself,  her  manners, 
her  name,  and  her  family,  which  daily 
flooded  the  palace. 

When  Madame  de  Mailly  became  the 
king’s  mistress  the  journalist  Barbier  de¬ 
clared  there  was  nothing  to  be  said 
against  it,  as  the  Nesles  were  one  of  the 
first  names  of  the  monarchy,  but  the 
smallest  bourgeois  in  Paris  felt  it  a  na¬ 
tional  dishonor  to  have  a  Mademoiselle 
Poisson  raised  to  such  a  notoriously  bad 
eminence.  But  no  woman  other  than 
one  of  the  new  mistress’s  birth  and  edu¬ 
cation  could  have  filled  the  place  she 
did  for  twenty  years.  Louis  XV.  was 
the  most  complete  representative  of  the 
time  in  all  its  weakness ;  neither  as  man 
nor  as  king  had  he  any  notion  of  duty. 
The  Abb6  Galiani  said  of  him  “  qu'il 
faisait  le plus  vilain  tnetiety  le  metier  du 
rot  le  plus  d  contre  coeur  poesiUey  The 
duties  of  a  king  were  to  him  something 
incomprehensible  and  insupportable,  and 
the  common  duties  of  man  still  more  so. 
He  was  afilicted  with  the  great  malady 
of  the  age,  enmn,  to  an  incalculable  de¬ 
gree  ;  his  heart  and  soul  were  eaten  up 
and  devoured  by  it,  and  the  history  of 
his  amours  is  in  fact  the  history  of  his 
ennui.  The  talent  of  Madame  de  Pom¬ 
padour  consisted  in  observing  this,  and  to 
the  unwearied  skill  which  she  displayed 
in  alleviating  the  moral  malady  which 
devoured  all  the  energies  of  the  ropral 
egotist  was  due  the  secure  dominion 
which  she  exercised  for  so  many  years 
over  the  king’s  mind.  Every  device 
the  wit  of  a  scheming  woman  could  in¬ 
vent  was  employed  by  turns  to  lessen 
the  weight  of  apathy  and  gloom  which 
lay  heavy  on  the  monarch’s  mind.  She 
sang,  she  played  the  harpsichord,  and 
like  a  new  Scheherazade  she  invented 
or  discovered  a  thousand  and  one  sto¬ 
ries  to  dissipate  the  royal  listlessness. 
Every  amusement  public  and  private, 
which  she  could  imagine,  followed  one 
after  the  other  in  brilliant  succession; 

f 


and  she  kept  him  in  constant  movement 
from  /ites  at  Paris  to  J^tes  at  Fon¬ 
tainebleau,  from  fite*  at  Belle-Vue  to 
y^ete*  at  La  Celle,  and  from  /^es  at  La 
Celle  to  /ite*  at  Compi^gne.  The  skill 
for  which  she  had  been  celebrated  in 
private  theatricals  here  stood  her  in 
good  stead.  She  began  by  turning  the 
holy  week  into  a  series  of  o|)eratic  per- 
forman(*e8,  in  which  she  took  a  leading 
part.  Then  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  who 
had  seen  her  act  before  her  appearance 
at  Versailles,  whispered  to  the  king 
what  a  fund  of  amusement  lay  buried  in 
the  talents  of  his  mistress.  A  royal 
theatre  was  organized ;  she  assumed  the 
principal  part  in  a  hundred  difierent 
plays,  supported  by  court  seigneur*  and 
their  ladies  in  Bul>ordinate  characters; 
she  appeared  bv  turns  as  Venus,  as 
Hero;  as  the  llerminia  of  Tasso;  as 
the  shepherdess  £gle,  or  Galathea,  or  as 
Ur.ania  in  a  dress  spangled  with  stars. 
Her  fine  voice,  her  grace  and  affected 
simplicity,  and  the  brilliant  series  of 
costumes  in  which  she  appeared  night 
after  night,  renewed  continually  the 
charms  of  her  first  impression  in  the 
royal  eyes.  The  ballets  were  especially 
magiiiticent,  and  the  costumes  w’ere  of 
the  richest  and  most  fairylike  character.* 
To  obtriin  an  entrance  into  the  royal 
theatre  was  one  of  the  supreme  ends  of 
ambition  of  the  courtiers,  and  the  fa¬ 
vorite  at  times  gave  herself  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  refusing  her  door  to  a  Marechal 
de  Noailles  or  a  Prince  de  Conti.  But 
in  spite  of  every  effort  the  royal  ennui 
was  sometimes  incurable — as  once  at 
La  Celle,  when  the  marquiacy  after 
having  surprise<l  the  king  with  a  splen¬ 
did  ballet  festival  which  filled  the  whole 
park  of  her  ch&teaUy  c.ame  up  to  the 
monarch  for  a  few  words  of  compliment, 
but  received  for  all  thanks  a  yawn  and 
the  reply  ^^j'aurait  mieux  aime  une 
comedie  r’ 

But  l>eneath  the  brilliant  exterior 
which  the  life  of  the  reigning  favorite 
ottered  to  the  world,  there  were  daily 
inward  agonies  of  heart  and  mind  which 

*  In  a  manuscript  preserved  at  the  Lil>rary  of 
the  Arsenal,  all  the  theatrical  costumes  of  Hadame 
de  Pompadour  can  be  studied.  Among  them  we 
may  note  that  of  Herminia,  a  dukmanl  of  cherry- 
colored  satin  trimmed  with  ermine,  a  petticoat 
of  blue  satin  embroidered  with  gold  and  etarred 
with  gold. 
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would  have  moved  to  aomething  like 
pity  her  bittcTest  eneniieg,  had  they 
t)een  aware  of  them.  Of  feeble  health 
— her  vigage  was  pale  and  thin,  and  she 
had  expectoration  of  blood  in  her  youth 
— the  charms  of  person  which  had  first- 
ensbaved  the  king  vanished  in  the  course 
of  three  or  four  years,  and  she  speedily 
became  a  mistress  of  mere  form  and 
ceremony.  A  succession  of  younger 
beauties  gratified  the  passions  of  the 
monarch,  while  Madame  de  Pompadour 
had  to  rely  for  the  maintenance  of  her 
ascendancy  on  the  power  of  habit,  which 
was  all-engrossing  over  so  feeble  a  na¬ 
ture,  and  to  the  inexhaustible  devices 
which  intrigue  and  her  accomplishments 
in  the  arts  of  pleasure  and  amusement 
afforded  her.  To  sustain  herself  on  that 
slip|)ery  summit  she  had  need  of  daily 
and  hourly  anxiety  and  care.  The  se¬ 
cret  pangs  and  fears  of  such  a  life  were 
incalculable.  8he  was  obliged  to  be  on 
the  watch  for  every  change  of  the 
king’s  humor,  to  keep  constant  watch 
on  all  his  actions,  to  divine  all  his 
thoughts  and  wishes,  and  to  be  ever  on 
her  guard  against  both  male  and  female 
conspirators  and  their  jealous  contriv¬ 
ances.  Envied  by  all  the  light  women 
of  the  court,  despised  and  set  at  naught 
by  the  ministers  in  the  earl/ part  of  her 
reign,  hated  by  the  w-hole  nation,  and 
vilified  day  by  day  in  countless  lampoons 
and  pasquinades,  which  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  her  life  was  exhausted 
in  a  continual  struggle  to  maintain  her 
position.  And  the  smiling  sultana,  the 
mistress  of  a  dozen  chateaux,  the  insa¬ 
tiable  channel  of  the  king’s  prodigality, 
would  retire  from  public  view  exhausted 
with  the  efforts  winch  her  histrionic  po¬ 
sition  required,  to  the  privacy  of  her 
apartment,  throw  herself  down  on  her 
seat  liefore  her  waiting-maid,  and  let 
loose  a  torrent  of  complaints  on  the 
bittern<‘S8  of  her  destiny.  Her  strength 
failed  her  under  the  severity  of  the 
daily  ordeal  which  was  the  necessity  of 
her  p>Bition ;  and  when  her  life  had 
thus  neen  expended  as  a  slave  of  royal 
caprice,  she  was,  as  D’Argenson  says, 
as  much  forgotten  by  the  king  and  all 
Versailles  a  tew  days  after  her  death  as 
though  she  had  never  existed.* 

*  The  remark  which  Louis  made  on  the  day 
of  the  funeral  of  Madame  de  Pompadour  is  well 
known ; — “La  Marquise  a  bien  mauvais  temps pouir 


As  long  as  she  lived,  however,  she 
held  supreme  control  over  home  and 
foreign  politics.  Shameful  as  is  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  ascendancy  of  Madame  de 
Pompadour,  her  influence  was  great  in 
controlling  the  bigot  party  at  court,  at 
the  head  of  which  were  the  d.auphin 
and  the  king’s  daughters.  The  me¬ 
moirs  of  the  Duo  de  Luynes  reveal  the 
immense  part  whiidi  the  latter  jilayed 
in  the  life  of  the  king ;  their  intolerance 
and  that  of  their  adherents,  and  the  di¬ 
rection  w’hich  they  attempted  to  assume 
in  church  matters,  might  have  made 
the  history  of  France  still  more  gloomy 
at  this  period,  had  the  party  which  at¬ 
tached  itself  at  the  commencement  of 
her  career  to  Madame  de  Pompadour, 
which  consisted  indeed  of  most  of  the 
men  of  merit  in  France,  such  as  D’Argen¬ 
son,  Machault,  Duvernai,  Quesnay,  and 
the  Encyclopedists,  not  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  her  domination  over  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Louis.  She  made  ami  unmade 
ministers,  was  all-powerful  in  internal 
affairs,  held  a  balance  between  the 
clergy  and  the  Parliament,  directed  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  country,  and  de- 
cidt*d  on  war  or  peace.  In  addressing 
ministers  and  ambassadoi-s,  she  spoke 
for  herself  and  the  king  as  “nows.” 
She  renewed  the  traditions  of  the  eti¬ 
quette  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV. 
When  she  received,  a  single  chair  gave 
notice  to  all  to  stand  in  her  presence. 
Her  carriage  had  such  armorial  bearings 
and  hammercloth  ns  dukes  only  were 
allowed  to  use,  and  a  gentleman  of  one 
of  the  old(‘8t  families  of  Guienne  carried 
her  mantle  on  his  arm,  walked  by  the 
side  of  her  sedan-chair,  or  waited  for 
her  in  the  ante  chamber  when  she  took 
an  airing.  Her  maUrt  (Photel,  Collin, 
present^  the  mistress  her  nafikin  with 
a .  cross  of  iSaint  Louis  on  his  brea.st. 
In  the  midst  of  this  life  of  splendor  she 
endeavored  to  raise  her  family  in  some 
degree  to  the  level  of  her  own  fortune. 
Her  mother  was  dead,  but  she  pur¬ 
chased  the  family  vault  of  the  Vriquis, 
and  placed  her  body  in  a  princely 
mausoleum.  Her  daughter  diwl  prema¬ 
turely,  but  she  had  previously,  though  in 
vain,  twice  endeavored  to  make  a  splen¬ 
did  marriage  for  her;  once  with  the 

SON  voyaqe"  This  was  all  the  regret  he  was 
heard  to  express  fur  the  mistress  with  whom  he 
liad  lived  twenty  years. 
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Comte  du  Luc,  the  son  of  Louis  XV. 
and  Madame  de  Vintimille ;  and  after- 
M'ards  with  the  Due  de  Fronsac,  the  son 
of  Richelieu.  Richelieu,  courtier  as  he 
was,  declined  the  proffered  alliance,  say¬ 
ing  he  had  the  honor  of  belonging  to  the 
rinces  of  the  House  of  Ix>rraine  by 
is  mother,  and  that  he  was  obliged  to 
ask  their  consent.  After  the  death  of 
her  daughter,  her  father,  a  shameless 
cynical  buffoon,  and  her  brother,  a  per¬ 
son  of  some  modesty  and  merit,  alone 
remained  to  her,  and  on  them  she  lavish¬ 
ly  bestowed  such  gifts  as  fortune  had 
allotted  to  her.  While  thus  taking  care 
of  her  family,  she  neglected  not  to  «lraw 
upon  the  public  finances  to  supply  her 
own  prodigalities,  and  the  ]>rivate  ex¬ 
penses- of  the  mistress  for  the  nineteen 
years  of  her  reign  have  l»een  said  to 
amount  to  thirty-six  millions.  The  sale 
of  her  effects  after  her  death  lasted  for 
more  than  a  year. 

But  it  was  not  the  prodigality  of 
Madame  de  Pompadour  which  was  her 
most  |>erniciou8  quality ;  year  by  year 
under  her  influence  the  spirit,  morals,  .and 
resources  of  the  country  grew  more  and 
more  degraded.  No  minister  could  keep 
his  place  who  was  not  entirely  her  crea¬ 
ture.  Maurepas,  relying  on  the  favor 
of  the  queen  and  the  princesses,  found 
liberal  employment  for  his  caustic  spirit 
in  composing  lampoons  and  satirical 
verses  of  which  she  was  the  subject.  His 
repartees  when  they  met  were  of  the 
most  cutting  character ;  and  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  when  she  reproached  him  with  not 
paying  proper  respect  to  the  king’s  mis¬ 
tresses,  he  replied,  “  Je  les  at  toujours 
respertees  de  quelque  etpece  qxCeUee  f  m- 
senty  One  intolerable  lampoon,  the  work 
of  the  minister,  at  last  reached  her ;  she 
could  endure  him  no  longer,  and  on  pre¬ 
tence  of  fear  of  jwison,  affecting  to  believe 
he  had  been  fatal  to  Mad.ame  de  Ch&teau- 
roux,  she  obtained  his  dismissal  from  the 
king.  Two  ministers  of  merit,  Machaiilt 
and  the  younger  D’Argenson,  still  re¬ 
mained  in  the  ministry.  Machault  was 
her  own  proUgi,  and  she  continued  to 
make  use  of  him  until  the  attempt  of 
Damiens,  when  his  more  than  suspicious 
conduct  toward  herself  afforded  her  an 
opportunity  of  lining  his  dismissal.  She 
got  rid  of  the  Comte  d’Argenson  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  antipathy  to  the  Austrian 
alliance  at  the  beginning  of  the  Seven 
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Years’ W.ar;  and  she  continued  hence¬ 
forward  to  fill  the  ministry  with  her  own 
creatures. 

The  enemies  of  Madame  de  Pompadour 
had  hoped  that  with  her  failing  health 
would  also  decline  her  influence  over  the 
king ;  but  the  result  was  the  contrary. 
The  favorite  intrigued  so  as  to  become 
from  the  mistress  the  indispensable 
female  friend  of  Louis.  Continually  on 
the  watch  to  prevent  him  from  being 
ensnared  into  a  permanent  attachment 
to  some  great  lady  of  the  court,  she 
became  the  procuress  and  the  confidante 
of  all  kinds  of  base  amours  without  a 
trace  of  sentiment  and  without  a  hope  of 
a  morrow.  After  harboring  some  of 
these  poor  creatures  in  her  own  hotel 
close  to  the  Palace,  the  too  celebrated 
house  in  the  Rue  St.  Mederic,  situate  in 
an  obscure  quarter  in  Vei'sailles,  called 
the  Parc  aux  Cerfs^  was  taken  as  an  asy¬ 
lum  for  these  obscure  jtassions  of  the 
king,  who  was  received  there  simply  as 
a  eeigneur  of  court,*  while  all  children 
as  soon  as  bom  were  taken  away  from 
the  establishment.  The  infamous  noto¬ 
riety  of  this  abode  was  increased  by 
fabulous  rumors,  and  in  the  increasing 
destitution  of  the  country,  mothers  trem¬ 
bled  for  their  children  at  the  bare  men¬ 
tion  of  the  king's  name;  and  in  time 
Louis  the  bim-aime  became  the  tyratiy 
the  monstre^  in  the  mouths  of  the  people. 
He  w’as  even  named  Herod,  and  was 
believed,  like  the  terrible  eeigneur  of  the 
middle  ages,  the  prototy|)e  of  Blue  Beard, 
to  endeavor  to  reinvigorate  his  decrepid 
powers  by  bathing  in  the  blood  of  mur¬ 
dered  irfants.  Owing  to  this  belief,  on 
the  occasion  of  some  severely  cruel 
measurcMS  taken  by  the  police,  a  danger¬ 
ous  revolt  broke  out  in  Paris,  and  the 
king  from  henceforth  never  ventured  to 
exhibit  himself  in  his  capital,  but  had 
roads  made,  by  which  he  might  pass  from 
one  chdteau  to  another  without  passing 
through  Paris  or  indeed  any  of  the  neigh¬ 
boring  towns.  One  of  these,  that  from 
the  Porte  Maillots  to  St.  Denis,  is  still 
called  the  Chemin  de  la  RevoUe.  The 
king  became,  as  Chesterfield  remarked, 
both  desnised  and  hated  at  the  same 
time  ;  ana  the  reigning  mistress  was  re- 

•  One  of  the  denizens  of  the  Parc  aux  Oerf$ 
having  made  the  discovery  that  tier  visitor  was  the 
king,  was  sliut  up  in  a  madhouse. 
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parded  with  unmitipated  detestation  as 
tiie  unhallowed  and  shameless  partner 
and  abettor  in  his  scandalous  vices  and 
heartless  misgoverament.  Although  the 
clergy  and  the  Parliament  nourished 
against  each  other  indexible  rancor  and 
hostility,  and  carried  on  a  factious  and 
interminable  warfare  about  the  Bull 
Unigenitus,  which  exasperated  the 
patience  of  the  king,  she  contrived  to 
incur  the  enmity  of  both  these  bodies. 
Of  the  first  by  her  countenance  of  the 
S4.‘heme  of  Machault  for  the  taxation  of 
the  property  of  the  Church,  and  of  the 
second  by  encouraging  the  king  in  his 
opposition  to  the  right  of  remonstrance. 
It  was  indeed  astonishing  that  the  artful 
woman  succeeded,  in  spite  of  the  hostility 
of  everpr  party  but  that  of  the  philoso¬ 
phers,  in  inaintaining  her  authority.  At 
times  it  seemed  that  the  influence  of  the 
king's  daughters,  who  bravely  took  their 
places  at  the  royal  supper-parties,  would 
succeed  in  procuring  her  dismissal ;  but 
she  contrived  to  make  her  position  in  the 
court  more  secure  by  professions  of  re¬ 
pentance  and  by  proclamation  of  her 
present  innocent  relations.  Tliere  was 
nothing  she  desired  so  much,  she  gave 
out,  as  to  make  atonement  for  the  past. 
To  give  Kup|K)rt  to  her  new  character  she 
offered  to  return  to  the  house  of  her  own 
husband  if  he  would  receive  her  back, 
and  wrote  to  him  to  that  effect,  while  by 
a  private  message  delivered  by  the  Prince 
de  Conti  she  warned  him  to  be  on  his 

guard  against  taking  her  at  her  word. 

y  this  artifice  she  outwitted  the  queen 
and  her  confessor,  and  the  unhappy  Maria 
Lecszinska  was  obliged  to  withdraw  the 
opposition  she  had  made  to  receiving 
Mad.ame  de  Pompadour  as  one  of  her 
ladies  in  waiting,  was  forced  to  allow 
her  to  have  a  place  in  her  own  carriage, 
to  dine  at  her  table.  ITie  queen  at  last 
consented  to  dine  with  the  king  and  his 
mistress  at  Choisy,  was  treated  with  all 
the  honors  due  to  a  queen-mother,  and 
affected  to  be  enchanted ;  while  the 
mistress  was  finally  permitted  to  have 
her  own  trifmne  in  the  royal  chapel  at 
Versailles  and  to  make  the  quite  among 
the  congregation  at  Ea-ster.  Her  ascend¬ 
ancy  reached  its  culminating  period  at 
the  coiirmencement  of  the  Seven  Years’ 
War,  a  war  by  which  the  best  interests 
of  France  were  brought  to  utter  ruin,  by 
which,  throughout  Europe,  whole  king¬ 


doms  and  provinces  were  plunged  in 
bloodshed  and  desolation,  and  a  million 
of  lives  were  uselessly  and  shamefully 
sacrificed. 

The  primary  cause  of  that  deplorable 
page  in  European  history  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  satirical  toiigueof  King  Frederic 
and  his  caustic  sayings  about  the  petti¬ 
coat  govemmetJt  of  Louis  XV.  It  must, 
however,  be  added  that  the  king  him¬ 
self  willingly  lent  himself  to  the  new  line 
of  policy  ;  his  besotted  bigotry  increased 
as  he  grew  older  and  grosser  in  his  vices; 
he  had  become  ashamed  of  the  alliance 
of  a  Catholic  king  with  the  chief  of  the 
heretics  on  the  Continent,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  debauchery  of  the  Parc  aux 
Cerfs  he  dreamed  of  becoming  the  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  faith,  and  of  expiating  the 
foulness  of  his  daily  life  by  war  and  per¬ 
secution.  But  nevertheless  neither  king 
nor  mistress  would  have  decided  on 
taking  the  fatal  step  w  hich  w:ts  a  rever¬ 
sal  of  the  whole  of  the  j)ast  policy  of 
France  and  led  to  so  terrible  a  punishment 
for  the  first  violation  of  faith  in  1740, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  fatal  epistle  of 
Maria  Theresa,  in  which  the  daughter  of 
the  Hapsburgs  w'rote  with  her  own  hand 
to  a  royal  mistress,  styling  her  “  friend 
and  cousin,”  and  couched  in  terms  of 
shameful  flattery.  So  unlooked-for  an 
ex.-dtation  from  such  a  (juarter  turned 
Madame  de  Pompadour’s  head ;  she  felt 
endowed  with  strength  sufficient  to  bear 
down  all  opposition,  and  devoted  her 
whole  influence  and  energies  to  the  cause 
of  her  imperial  friend,  while  she  dreamed 
of  captured  cities,  great  victories,  a  new 
order  of  |M)licy,  and  a  glorious  j)lace  in 
the  annals  of  her  country.  It  was  imjMJS- 
sible  to  hope  to  get  any  of  the  older  and 
more  exi»eriem;ed  statesmen  of  France 
to  carry  out  her  pl.ans,  and  she  therefore 
relietl  entirely  on  a  creature  of  her  own, 
known  in  history  as  the  Cardinal  de 
Bernis,  whom  she  had  recently  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Government. 

The  Cardinal  de  Beniis  was  originally 
a  round-cheeked,  fresh-colored  little 
abb4,  gre.'it  in  madrigals  and  ladies’ 
poetry,  called  by  Voltutre  “  le  houqiietier 
du  Mont  Pamasse^''’  who  had  been  long 
waiting  about  the  court  for  advancement. 
He  began  by  m;iking  suit  to  Fleury,  and 
Avhen  warned  by  the  Cardinal  not  to 
expect  office  in  his  lifetime,  replied 
“  Monseigxeur,  j'attendraV'  Bernis’ 
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opportunity  wa«  now  arrived  under  the 
Pompadour,  and  at  a  little  pavilion  not 
ina}>tiy  named  the  Babiale,^  on  a  hill  above 
the  chftteau  of  the  mistress  at  Belle¬ 
vue,  on  the  22d  of  September,  1766,  the 
fimous  interview  took  plaoe  between 
Bernis,  the  Comte  de  Staremberg,  and 
Miidame  de  Pompadour,  in  which  the 
pi'eliminaries  of  the  calaiuitous  Treaty  of 
Versailles  took  place,  and  the  monarchy 
of  France  was  signed  away  by  an  imprin- 
cipled  priest  and  a  shameless  woman. 

Having  secured  the  Treaty  of  Ver¬ 
sailles,  the  emissaries  of  Maria  Theresa 
proceeded  to  buy  over  the  ministers  of 
Catherine  of  Russia,  who  was  as  ready 
as  the  Pompadour  to  seize  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  taking  revenge  on  Frederic  for 
the  bitter  jibes  he  had  passed  on  herself, 
and  a  scheme  for  the  partition  of  Prussia 
was  spee«lily  decided  upon,  into  \^hich 
Saxoi'y  was  also  indu(‘ea  to  enter.  But 
at  the  very  outset  of  the  w'ar,  an  event 
occurred  which  cast  Madame  de  Poim>a- 
dour  into  the  extremity  of  despair.  The 
endless  squabbles  of  the  clergy  and  the 
Parliament  still  continued,  complicated 
with  the  opposition  which  the  latter 
maintained  to  the  financial  decrees  of  the 
king,  and  the  tenacity  with  which  they 
asserted  their  right  of  remonstrance. 
The  king,  in  a  fit  of  exasperation,  applied 
such  severe  measures  to  the  Parliament, 
that  nearly  two  hundred  magistrates 
renounced  office.  The  people,  whose 
misery  was  daily  increasing,  and  to 
whom  the  government  became  daily 
more  odious,  took  part  warmly  with  the 
Parliament,  and  curses  loud  and  deep 
were  heard  in  the  streets  directed  against 
the  Pompadour  and  the  tyran  des  Fran- 
^ais.  Seditious  cries  were  raised,  the 
king’s  death  was  openly  wished  for,  and 
it  was  publicly  said  th.it  the  best  thing 
that  could  happen  for  France  would  be 
toucher  le  Roi,  avertir  le  Roi.  A  weak- 
mintled  man,  who  had  lived  as  servant  in 
Parliament.iry  families,  determined  to  be 
the  inst  rument,  not  for  killing,  but  for 
warning  the  king ;  he  went  to  Versailles, 
waite<l  for  him  in  the  Cottr  de  Marhre, 
and  stabbed  him  in  the  back  with  a 
penknife.  The  king,  though  the  wound 
was  barely  an  inch  deep,  tor)k  to  his  bed 
in  a  dreadful  state  of  fright ;  his  confessor 
attend(‘d  him  day  and  night,  and  the 
Pompadour  had  commands  to  leave. 
She  persisted,  however,  in  remaining. 


following  the  advice  of  the  crafty  old 
Mar^ciiale  de  Mirepoix,  who  said,  qui 
quitte  la  partie  la  perd."  On  the  king’s 
getting  up  from  his  bed  her  influence 
grew  stronger  than  ever,  while  she  re¬ 
venged  herself  on  the  king’s  ministers, 
Mach.iult  and  the  younger  D’Argenson, 
who  had  countenance<l  her  dismissal,  by 
getting  them  superse<le<l.  The  unhappy 
man  Damiens  was  executed  on  the  Place 
de  la  Grfive,  with  a  refinement  of  torture 
which  became  proverbial,  while  the  great 
ladies  of  the  court  sat  at  the  windows, 
looking  complacently  on  as  the  poor 
wretch  was  being  torture«l  with  an  atro¬ 
city  too  horrible  now  to  dwell  u|>on  even 
in  recital. 

After  this  event  the  domination  of 
Madame  de  Pompadour  w:is  more  as¬ 
sured  than  ever,  and  she  threw  all  her 
energies  into  the  terrible  contest  with 
redoubled  a>s8urance,  flushed  with  the- 
.unexpected  success  of  the  conquest  of 
Minorca,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
the  unfortunate  Byng,  ami  still  more 
elate«l  with  the  victory  of  Hastenbeck, 
gained  by  the  Mar^chal  d’Esirees  over 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  But  :ifter  this 
deceptive  a[)pearunce  of  go<nl  fortune, 
victory  abandoned  the  arms  of  France; 
henceforward  Madame  de  Pom|>adour 
knew  nothing  but  disaster. 

England,  after  carrying  on  a  desultory 
warfare  against  France  for  two  years, 
awoke  in  all  her  might  at  the  sound  of 
the  majestic  voice  of  Pitt  The  two 
reatest  men  of  the  age,  who  would  have 
een  great  men  in  any  age — l*itt  and 
Frederic — entered  into  close  alliance, 
and  while  the  former  ye.ir  by  year  swept 
the  ocean  with  English  ships,  ruined  the 
comjnerce-of  France,  and  stripped  her 
of  all  her  colonial  possessions,  the  other 
stood  like  a  noble  animal  at  bay  dashing 
hither  and  thither,  amid  the  multitude 
of  pursuers  who  attempted  to  hem  him 
in,  appearing  never  so  great  or  so  uncon¬ 
querable  as  on  the  morrow  of  temporary 
reverses,  dividing  his  enemies  with  every 
device  of  war  and  politics,  and  annihi¬ 
lating  one  after  the  other  the  formidable 
masses  which  op|K)sed  him. 

The  e8ca|>e  of  the  Prussian  king  from 
the  toils  which  were  set  for  him  was 
'  indeed  marvellous ;  but  he  owed  his 
preservation  alone  to  the  weakness  of 
resolve  of  his  enemies,  to  their  divided 
counsels,  and  to  the  reckless  spirit  of 
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court  intrigue  which  rendered  futile  all 
the  power  arrayed  against  him.  Both 
the  French  and  Kussian  generals  con¬ 
trived  always  to  leave  him  some  means 
of  escape  from  ruin  through  fear  of  a 
change  of  })olicy  in  tlieir  respective 
courts.  Even  Choiseul  wrote  to  the 
ambassador  of  Vienna  that  it  was  not 
for  their  interest  that  Frederic  sliould  be 
utterly  ruined.  The  fall  of  the  Pompa¬ 
dour  at  any  moment  might,  Kicheheu 
well  knew,  bring  about  a  total  change 
in  the  policy  of  France,  and  for  this 
reason  he  kept  away  from  the  favorite’s 
gener.il  Soubise  at  the  shameful  disjister 
at  Rosbach,  where  Frederic’s  stern  veter¬ 
ans  of  the  north  scattered  in  wild  con¬ 
fusion  the  disorganiaed  legions  of  France, 
officered  V)y  the  gay  and  frivolous 
noblet$e^  who  carried  with  them  to  the 
field  a  setiond  army  of  hair-dressei-s, 
cooks,  courtesans,  and  valetaiUe  of  all 
descriptions,  and  e|)ent  hours  in  the 
morning,  in  front  of  their  tents  at  their 
toilette,  under  the  hands  of  their  valets 
and  barbers. 

Madame  de  Pompadour  had  neither 
capacity  nor  judgment  sufficient  to  ena¬ 
ble  her  to  struggle  against  the  title  of 
misfortune.  N evert  heles-s,  in  spite  of 
disasters  and  defeats,  she  clung  to  the 
Austrian  alliance  with  almost  Roman 
tenacity.  When  her  creature  the  Car¬ 
dinal  tie  Bernis  hesitated  to  carr^’  on  her 
reckless  )M)licy,  she  hatl  him  dismissetl 
and  exiletl  from  court,  anti  brought  the 
Due  de  Choiseul  into  the  Ministry.  It 
is  sufficiently  characteristic  of  the  period, 
and  of  the  increasing  degradation  of  the 
government,  that  Choiseul,  who  began 
office  as  the  creature  of  Matlaine  de  Pom- 
patlour,  came  in  time  to  be  regardetl  as 
a  patriot  and  the  best  hope  of  his  coun¬ 
try.  Although  of  undoubtedly  superior 
capacity  to  Bernis,  he  did  little  to  restore 
the  fallen  fortunes  of  France.  India  and 
Canada  became  irretrievably  lost,  and 
the  best  portion  of  the  French  colonies 
in  the  West  Indies.  The  English  even, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  middle  ages, 
effected  a  lodgement  on  the  French  soil, 
and  took  possession  of  Belle  Isle  on  the 
coast  of  Brittany.  The  new  minister  in 
vain  endeavored  to  oppose  the  famous 
Fanjily  Compact  to  the  ascendancy  of 
England.  He  too  was,  after  fruitless 
efforts  and  blood  and  treasure  spent  with¬ 
out  limit  and  without  profit,  obliged,  by 


the  increasing  exhaustion  of  the  country, 
to  do  that  for  which  Bernis  was  dismissed 
— counsel  submission ;  and  the  Peace  of 
Paris  was  concluded ;  a  peace  of  ignominy 
for  France,  since  she  abandoned  every 
object  for  which  she  had  gone  to  war,  re¬ 
signed  an  immense  colonial  empire  to  her 
ancient  rival,  and  undertook  to  destroy 
the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk.  The  two 
German  Powers  remained  precisely  as 
they  were,  after  having  subjected  all 
Germany  to  devastations  equal  to  those 
of  the  'Phirty  Years’  War.  The  only 
Power  who  was  a  gainer  in  this  fearful 
contest  H’as  England,  who,  invigorated 
by  liberty  and  inspired  by  the  heroic 
impulse  of  Chatham,  became  the  undis- 
luted  arbitress  of  the  ocean,  the  unrival¬ 
ed  mistress  of  India  and  America,  and 
established  an  unchallenged  supremacy 
in  every  quarter  of  the  world. 

One  great  event  only  after  the  Seven 
Years’ War  occurred  during  the  reign 
of  the  Pompadour — the  destruction  of 
the  order  of  the  Jesuits.  During  her  last 
years  the  op|>osition  of  the  Parliaments, 
lioth  of  Paris  and  the  provinces,  against 
the  arbitrary  and  faithless  measures  taken 
by  the 'court  to  supply  the  wants  of  a 
ruined  treasury  acquired  unprecedented 
boldness  and  persistency ;  but  she  died 
before  matters  came  to  a  climax  by  their 
dissolution  and  the  •  institution  of  the 
Parliament  Maupeon,  against  which 
Beaumarchais  dire(‘ted  the  sharpest 
shafts  of  his  wit  and  irony.  The  increas¬ 
ing  anxieties  with  which  she  had  had  to 
c<»ntend  ever  since  the  opening  of  the 
Seven  Years’  War  accelerated  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  fever  which  devoured  her 
feeble  and  attenuated  frame,  and  hurried 
her  to  a  premature  grave.  In  vain  did 
she  as  her  charms  departed  plaster  her 
faded  leaden  cheeks  with  white  and  red, 
and  use  every  art  to  conceal  her  emaci¬ 
ation  and  her  lassitude  from  the  world ; 
all  saw  in  her  a  sick,  dying,  disappointed 
woman.  Nothing  remained  in  her  lat¬ 
ter  days  of  her  former  attractions  hut 
the  brilliancy  of  her  eyes,  which  the  glow 
of  fever  and  the  spareness  of  her  features 
rendered  still  more  lustrous  and  large. 
Up  to  the  last  hour,  however,  Madame 
de  Pompadour  remained  the  favorite 
and  the  mistress;  she  gave  audiences  as 
long  as  she  drew  breath,  and  her  last 
words  as  her  confessor  left  her  are  redo¬ 
lent  of  the  grace  with  which  she  main- 
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tained  her  authority  through  life.  “  Un 
moment^  Monsieur  le  curi^  nous  nous 
en  irons  ensemble'' 

If  we  turn  from  the  political  to  the 
artiatic  and  literary  influence  of  Madame 
de  Pompadour,  history  will  take  a  more 
favorable  aspect  of  her  character.  It  is 
true  the  best  j)ainter8  she  patronized — 
Boucher  and  Vanloo — maybe  styled  the 
mere  Raphael  and  Knbens  of  the  Parc 
aux  Cerfs,  but  she  possessed  in  an  emi¬ 
nent  degree  the  taste  of  the  age.  She 
founded  the  j)orcelain  manufactory  of 
Sevres,  and  there  is  hardly  an  article  of 
furniture  from  the  carriage,  the  sedan- 
chair,  the  fireplace,  down  to  the  fan  and 
toothpick,  on  which  she  did  not  place 
her  stump:  she  m’us  the  true  Muse  and 
nursing-mother  of  the  florid  style  of  or¬ 
nament  which  still  bears  her  name. 

For  nearly  five  years  the  king  re¬ 
mained  without  a  mistress.  Events  occur¬ 
red  in  his  family  \\  hich  made  even  him 
live  decently  for  a  time.  The  dauphin, 
the  father  of  Louis  XIV.,  ditsl  at  the 
end  of  1765,  and  the  queen  in  1768.* 
ChoiseuI  as  chief  minister  was  ail  |>ower- 
ful.  Ilis  facility  of  getting  through  bu¬ 
siness,  his  know'ledge  of  aflairs,-  the  ser¬ 
vices  he  had  rendered,  the  charm  of  his 
manners,  all  combined  to  make  him 
indispensable ;  and  the  friends  of  the 
minister  fondly  hope<l  that  since  the 
monarch  had  reached  the  age  of  sixty', 
he  was  in  some  measure  beyond  the  reach 
of  female  seduction,  and  the  reign  of 
ChoiseuI  would  thenceforth  be  perma¬ 
nent  and  absolute.  One  attempt  was 
made  to  introduce  a  M:idame  d'Esparbes 
to  the  king,  but  M.  de  ChoiseuI  de¬ 
stroyed  her  ho|»es  by  taking  the  lady  by 
the  chin  as  he  met  her  on  the  grand 
staircase  at  Versailles,  in  the  presence 
of  all  the  courtiers,  and  asking  her 
'‘'‘Petite,,  comment  vont  vos  affaires?" 
M.  de  ChoiseuI,  however,  was  detested 
by  an  active  party  of  the  court  ami  the 
nation  ;  all  the  bigots,  all  the  partisans 
of  the  Jesuits,  all  the  adversaries  of  the 


*  Tile  king  on  tlie  death  of  the  dauphin  showed 
more  care  fur  the  future  of  his  country  than  on 
any  other  occasion.  “  Fawre  fyanrt”  he  said, 
“  un  rot  de  einquarUe<inq  nns  el  un  dauphin  de  onze.” 
Tlie  dauphin  died  at  Fontainebleau ;  from  his 
deatli-bed  he  saw  the  court  carriages  getting  ready 
to  leave,  the  ouurt  were  only  waiting  fur  bis  de¬ 
cease.  “  AUona,"  he  said,  “  il /aut  en  finir,  nvu» 
itnpuiienUms  trop  de  monde." 
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Parliament  and  the  Jansenists,  were 
eager  to  have  recourse  to  any  influence 
in  order  to  eject  him  from  power,  and 
the  character  of  the  times  is  well  illus¬ 
trated  by  an  anectlote  connected  with 
the  advent  of  Madame  du  Bairy.  On 
the  day  of  her  first  presentation  at  court, 
previously  to  her  being  publicly  declared 
the  kingi’s  mistress,  two  ecclesiastics 
met  at  a  dinner-table,  and  the  one  invited 
the  other  to  toast  the  presentation  of  the 
new  Esther,  who  was  to  deliver  the 
Jewish  people  from  the  oppression  of 
llaman.  llaman  was  the  Due  de  Choi¬ 
seuI.  The  new  Esther  was  Madame  du 
Barry. 

By  the  elevation  of  Madame  du  Barry 
the  king  exhibited  to  his  subjects  every 
form  of  scandalous  life.  After  living 
openly  with  four  sisters  of  noble  blood, 
he  lived  in  double  adultery  w'ith  one  of 
the  hnirgeoisie,,  and  now  he  descended 
to  a  daughter  of  the  people,  of  unknown 
father,  whose  original  name  was  Jeanne 
Been,  and  who  at  one  time  had  gained 
her  living  by  hawking  wares  in  the  street, 
and  was  at  the  time  of  her  elevation  the 
mistress  of  a  gamester,  the  Chevalier  du 
Barry,  who  made  use  of  her  surpas-sing 
and  sensual  beauty  of  jierson  to  attract 
victims  to  his  card-table.  The  king, 
through  the  ofticiousness  of  his  valet 
Lebel,  had  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  her  through  a  window  in  a  wall 
•at  a  priwate  snpper-party  in  the  jialace. 
The  voluptuous  charms  of  the  courtesan 
inspired  the  sexagenarian  king  with  a 
new  passion,  and  he  resolved  never  to 
art  from  her.  She  was  establisheil  at 
'ersailles ;  she  was  married  to  an  elder 
brother  of  her  former  lover ;  she  was 
presented  at  court,  where  the  brilliancy 
of  her  be.auty  disarmed  for  an  in.stant  the 
disgust  of  the  spectators.  Yet  at  first 
even  in  that  dejiraved  circle  the  new 
mistress  was  quite  alone  ;  speedily,  how¬ 
ever,  a  little  party  from  the  adversaries 
of  Choisi'ul  gathered  around  her,  of 
which  Richelicu,Maup6ou,  and  D’Aiguil- 
lon  were  the  chiefs. 

Soon,  moreover,  ChoiseuI  himself  be- 
g.an  to  bend  to  the  mistres-s,  and  then 
the  king  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  last  creature  of  his  choice  surrounded 
by  a  cortkge  of  the  noblest  ladies  of 
France  ;  the  Duche.sse  de  Mirepqix,  the 
Duchesse  de  Montmoreiici,  the  Duchesse 
de  Valentinois,  and  the  Comtesse  de 
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rH6|»ital.  The  hospitality  of  Chantilly 
was  offered  to  her  by  the  Prince  de 
Cond6  ;  at  the  camp  of  Compiegne  she 
was  received  with  royal  honors  by  M. 
de  la  Tour  du  Pin ;  and  at  one  of  her 
levees  the  grand  aumbnier  of  the  king 
and  the  Papal  Nuncio  were  seen  in  at¬ 
tendance,  and  to  hand  her  her  mules  as 
she  descended  from  bed.  The  mutual 
mistrust,  however,  of  Choiseul  and  the 
Du  Parry  was  too  deeply-seated  not  to 
reap|>ear,  and  too  necessary  to  the 
schemes  of  D’Aiguillon  and  Maupeou 
to  be  allowed  to  die.  Prompted  by 
her  coterie,  the  favorite  invented  daily 
some  malicious  device  suggesting  to 
the  king  the  dismissal  of  the  minister. 
Now  she  tossed  an  orange  up  in  the  air 
crying,  “  Choiseul now  on  the 

dismissal  of  her  chef  de  ctiisine  she  cried 
to  the  king,  renvoyemon  Choi¬ 

seul  until  at  last  the  weak-minded 
monarch  submitted  to  the  intrigue,  and 
exiled  the  minister  to  his  estate  at 
Chantelmip,  with  a  letter  couched  in 
terras  of  the  most  ungracious  and  im¬ 
perious  brevity. 

The  dismissal  of  Choiseul  was  the 
only  instance  of  the  political  action  of 
Madame  du  Parry  ;  she  was  after  all, 
as  her  subsequent  life,  up  to  the  time  of 
her  tragic  end  in  the  days  of  terror, 
proved,  a  bonne  fide,  and  bore  no  mal¬ 
ice  against  any  one.  She  did  what  she 
could  to  alleviate  the  disgrace  of  Choi¬ 
seul  ;  but  the  necessities  of  her  infamous 
position  entailed  upon  her  the  practice 
of  all  the  arts  calculated  to  gratify  and 
enslave  a  worn-out  debaucliee.  The 
vices  of  the  king  had  long  thrown  off 
the  mask  of  refinement.  lie  delighted 
in  coai-se  language  and  vulgar  familiar¬ 
ity.  The  number  of  the  victims  of  his 
profligate  indulgences  continually  in- 
creasetl ;  and  at  length  it  was  from 
one  of  these  wretched  beings  that  he 
caught  the  small-pox  which  carried  him 
off. 

Just  a  year  before  his  death  the  Abb6 
de  Beauvais  had  the  courage,  in  preach¬ 
ing  before  him  on  the  Thursday  in  Holy' 
^^^ek,  to  throw  out  the  following  daring 
allusion  to  the  last  shameful  liaison  of 
the  king : — “  Salomon,  rassasie  des  vo- 
luptis,  bis  cTavoir  epuis^,  pour  riveiller 
ses  sensfletris,  tons  les  genres  de  plaisir 
qui  entourent  le  trdne,  finit  par  en 
chercher  une  esp^'e  nouvdk  dans  les 
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vils  restes  de  la  corruption  piblique."* 
After  bis  death  another  ecclesiastic,  the 
Abbe  of  Sainte  Genevieve,  on  being 
Iwintered  about  the  ineflicacy  of  his  ad¬ 
dresses  to  his  saint  during  the  illness  of 
the  king,  replied,  “  De  quoi  vous 
fdaignez-vous  f  JCst-ce  qu'il  n'est  pas 
niort  f  ” 

The  king’s  death-bed  was  one  of  the 
most  revolting  scenes  in  all  history. 
The  Du  Barry  and  her  associates  up  to 
the  last  moment  succeeded  in  keeping 
away  the  king’s  confessor.  The  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Paris,  warned  by  Richelieu 
that  the  dismissal  of  the  Du  Barry 
wtmld  lie  the  signal  for  the  return  of 
Choiseul,  temporized  with  the  king’s 
conscience  as  long  as  any  hope  remained 
of  his  recovery.  The  subject  of  hot  dis¬ 
pute  between  the  Choiseul  and  d’Aguil- 
lon  factions  was  whether  the  king 
shouhl  have  the  sacraments  adminis¬ 
tered  to  hini  or  no;  and  the  salons  of 
the  Du  Barry  were  crow’ded  or  empty 
just  as  the  news  of  tlie  king’s  improve¬ 
ment  or  the  contrary  swayed  to  and  fro 
the  tide  of  the  depraved  courtiers.  At 
last,  in  the  midst  of  a  repulsive  scene 
lietw’cen  the  dying  sexagenarian  and 
his  mistress,  the  Archbishop,  with  a 
sudden  impulse  of  indignation,  inter¬ 
fered,  insisted  on  her  retirement,  and 
the  reign  of  the  Du  Barry  was  at  an  end. 

The  last  words  on  record  of  the  king 
were,  '■'■Quoiqu'il  ne  dut  compte  de  sa 
conduite  qu*a  Dieu  seul,  il  se  repentait 
d' avoir  cause  du  scandale  d  ses  sujtts." 
Thus,  in  even  his  very  meagre  expression 
of  contrition,  evincing  all  the  pride  of 
absolutism  with  his  dying  bre.ath. 

The  character  of  Louis  XV.  is  one  on 
which  all  the  arts  of  indignant  rhetoric 
are  thrown  away.  The  story  of  his 
life  cannot  be  made  more  shameful  than 
truth  itself  displays  it.  One  trait,  how¬ 
ever,  is  wanting  to  complete  the  deline¬ 
ation  of  his  worthless  nature — his  mania 
for  speculating  in  corn.  lie  became 
the  cliief  partner  of  a  company  which 
Ibrest  ailed  corn,  and  was  in  fact  a  mo¬ 
nopoly.  From  the  exceptional  advan¬ 
tages  they  enjoyed,  they  created  periods 
of  local  and  ailiticial  famine  in  the  dif- 

*  It  is  but  just  to  Louis  XV.  to  say  tliat  the 
Abbe  de  Beauvais,  who,  in  spite  of  bis  aristocratic 
name  was  of  very  humble  origin,  was  not  sent  to 
the  Bastile  for  his  boldness,  but  rewarded  with  a 
bishopric. 
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ferent  provinces  for  purposes  of  private 
gain.  The  king  tlius  traded  on  the 
Ininger  of  his  people.  Tlie  most  abject 
courtier  of  Versailles  ct>uld  not  avoid 
feeling  a  twinge  of  shame  when  he  noted 
on  his  bureau  day  by  day  the  lists  of  the 
])rice8  of  grain  in  the  different  provinces 
as  a  guide  for  speculation.  From  such 
shameful  dealings  arose  the  legend  of 
the  Pocte  de  famine  which  lingered  in 
the  memories  of  the  people,  and  the 
siiectre  of  which  arose  in  terrible  form 
during  the  most  horrible  scenes  of  the 
Revolution.  The  populace,  it  must  be 
remembered,  went  to  Versailles  to  seek 
the  bmdanger.  It  was  at  this  period  of 
the  reign  that  the  following  lines  were 
affixed  to  the  pedestal  of  his  statue  re¬ 
cently  put  up  in  the  Pl.ace  Louis  XV.,. 
now  the  Place  de  la  Concoi  de  : — 

“  II  est  ici  comme  A  Versailles — 

Sans  coeur  el  sans  eDtrailles.” 

The  Family  Compact  left  behind  it  like¬ 
wise  a  fatal  remembrance,  and  the  blood 
of  the  slain  so  uselessly  and  shamefully 
squandered  in  the  Seven  Years’  War 
haunted  the  memory  of  the  peo|>le, 
ma<le  hateful  all  thought  of  the  Austrian 
alliance,  and  gave  a  deadlier  intensity 
to  the  vengeance  which  sought  for  the 
life  of  the  Autrichienne. 

One  very  peculiar  characteristic  ot 
the  government  of  Louis  XV.  which  we 
have  not  hitherto  touched  upon,  was 
the  system  of  secret  diplomacy  he  car¬ 
ried  on  unknown  to  his  ministers.  It 
may  be  said  that  he  was  doubly  to 
blame  for  the  evil  which  he  brought 
upon  France,  as  he  had  twofold  means 
of  knowing  the  real  state  of  affairs. 
This  underhand  correspondence  was 
maintained  bj  the  king  at  very  great 
cost;  the  Pnnee  de  Conti  directed  it 
under  the  king’s  orders.  That  myste¬ 
rious  character,  the  Chevalier  d’Eon,  so 
well  known  in  London,  was  one  of  his 
clandestine  agents.  The  expense  of 
these  emissaries  was  defrayed  out  of 
the  king’s  prodts  in  his  corn  specula¬ 
tions.  By  me.ans  of  the.se  occult  prac¬ 
tices  the  king  was  frequently  better 
informed  than  his  own  ministers ;  and 
it  was  one  of  the  pleasures  of  his  strange 
nature  to  revel  with  an  inexpressive  face 
in  the  inward  enjoyment  of  his  superior 
knowledge,  and  not  to  show  a  trace  of 
it  to  his  official  advisers.  None  of  his 


mistresse-s  were  able  to  discover  the 
source  of  this  private  intelligence,  al¬ 
though  the  king  suspected  Madame  de 
Pompadour  of  having  once  obtained  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  cabinet  in  which  the  papers 
were  kept  by  means  of  a  golden  key 
taken  from  his  person  in  a  moment  cf 
convivial  excess. 

Modern  history  can  certainly  find  no 
parallel  to  so  long  and  so  shameful  a 
reign  as  th.at  of  Louis  XV.,  and  to  the 
legacy  of  ignominy  and  disorder  en¬ 
tailed  u})on  the  nation  cursed  with  such 
a  sovereign.  He  succeeded  in  utterly 
annihilating  the  magniticent  prestige 
with  which  the  virtues  of  Saint  Louis, 
the  wisdom  and  valor  of  Henri  IV., 
and  the  great  ambition  of  Louis  XIV'. 
had  surrounded  the  monarchy. 

The  consideration  that  the  monarch 
knew  .and  telt  to  wh.at  an* abyss  the  na¬ 
tion  was  descending  rendered  still  more 
crimiu<al  the  apathy  and  vice  of  his 
remorseless  reign.  “  Tmit  celn  durera 
autant  que  mot.  Ajwienmis  ledHugef 
was  the  selfish  consolation  in  which  he 
shrouded  himself,  and  he  died  as  he 
lived, ^without  a  tinge  of  anything  like 
contrition.*  Yet  he  was  not  without 
qualities  which  might  have  l>een  turned 
to  some  good  had  he  ever  l>een  subjected 
to  any  kind  of  moral  discipline,  and  h.ad 
there  not  been  a  fatal  lack  of  w  ill  and 
decision  of  purpose  which  left  him,  as 
an  observer  sjiiii,  with  less  pow'er  in  the 
middle  of  his  court  than  an  avOcat  of 
the  chdtelet. 

Though  there  was  a  lamentable  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  ideal  in  his  character, — an 
utter  incap.acity  for  enjoying  any  of  the 

*  The  king's  character  by  continual  demoraliza¬ 
tion  acquired  an  incredible  degree  of  cynicism. 
He  was  present  on  one  occasion  when  courtiers 
were  speaking  of  an  otficer  who  was  coarse,  bru¬ 
tal,  and  ill-mannerly,  though  a  good  soldier. 
“  Ehfi%,"  the  king  said,  “e’e»<  un  ii-aee  homme, 
c'ent  Uml  dire  I  ”  Thus  attempting  to  bring  con¬ 
tempt  on  the  last  remaining  virtue  of  the  nubleeae 
— courage.  The  Cross  of  St.  Louis  was  brought 
into  disrepute  by  being  given  for  the  worst  ser¬ 
vices.  The  Due  de  la  VrilliAre,  at  the  instance  of 
a  courtesan,  spat  upon  it. 

Like  Henry  III.,  Louis  XV.  endeavored  to  as¬ 
sociate  profligacy  with  devotional  practices;  he 
would  read  sermons  to  his  mistresses,  and  go  down 
on  his  knees  and  pray  with  his  victims  in  the 
Parc  aux  Cerft.  He  was  fond  of  talking  about 
maladies,  death-bed  scenes,  and  graves,  and 
worms,  and  epitaplis;  he  professed  to  have  the 
giflof  reading  death  in  a  courtier’s  iace,  and  ter¬ 
rified  several  of  them  with  a  notice  of  tliU  kind. 
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Icasures  of  the  imapnation ;  though 
e  had  none  of  the  literary  or  artistic 
tastes  of  Louis  XIV.,  yet  his  letters  to 
the  Marechal  de  Noailles  prove  that  he 
was  not  wanting  in  political  capacity. 
He  was  very  good-humored  ;  indulgent 
to  those  about  him,  and  harsh  to  his 
subjects ;  he  submitted  to  any  neglect 
on  the  part  of  his  attendants  with  the 
utmost  patience;  he  was  not  unneces¬ 
sarily  cruel,  and,  provided  he  could  have 
a  life  of  undisturlied  enjoyment,  he 
wanted  no  change,  and  was  willing  that 
everybody  else  should  lie  at  peace  too, 
and  would  have  had,  asd’Argenson  says, 
no  objection  even  to  add  the  satisfaction 
of  a  little  glory  to  the  rest  of  his  pleas¬ 
ures,  if  it  had  not  cost  too  much  trouble. 
Hut  between  the  promptings  of  his  own 
judgment,  the  advice  of  ministers,  the 
counter-schemes  of  their  rivals,  and  the 
intrigues  of  his  mistresses,  he  could 
rarely  decide  upon  any  line  of  action, 
and  if  he  did,  alter  a  short  effort  he  re¬ 
signed  himself  to  his  former  apathy. 

But  without  attempting  to  absolve 
the  king  from  the  immense  weight  of 
ignominy  which  will  forever  remain  at¬ 
tached  to  his  m(‘mory,  it  must  l)e  allowed 
that  he  was  essentially  the  pro<luct  of 
his  age  and  of  his  time.  Eleven  years 
before  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  the 
year  1 709,  Leibnitz,  with  most  prophetic 
foresight,  signalize*!  the  increase  of  the 
spirit  of  disbelief  in  Providence  and  in  a 
future  state  of  retribution,  together  with 
the  total  absence  of  all  generous  feeling 
and  patriotic  spirit,  and  of  care  for  true 
fame  or  for  posterity,  and  declared  that 
a  vast  revolution  must  certainly  arrive  to 
chastise  the  infidelity  of  the  age.  Later 
in  the  century  d’Argenson,  in  many  re¬ 
markable  passages,  testifies  to  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  evil  which  had  continued  to 
degrade  the  mimls  of  men.  The  outer 
show  of  society  was  never  more  brilliant 
or  captiv.ating.  The  charm  of  manner, 
the  refinement  of  taste,  the  polish  of  the 
language  of  intercourse,  had  never  at¬ 
tained  greater  perfection ;  all  was  glit¬ 
ter  on  the  surface,  but  all  was  rotten¬ 
ness  below.  Frivolity,  selfishness,  con¬ 
tempt  for  all  that  was  elevated  and 
noble,  no  genuine  devotion,  an  entire 
absence  of  all  ideal  aspiration  and  of  all 
the  sterling  affections  of  the  heart,  were 
united  with  courtly  servility  and  a  mere 
mechanical  uniformity  in  religious  ob¬ 


servances.  One  of  the  passages  of 
d’Argenson  is  extremely  striking : — 

“Le  coeur  est  une  faculty  dont  nous  nous  pri- 
vous  ebaque  jour  faute  d’exercice,  au  lieu  que 
I’esprit  s’anime  chaque  jour.  C’est  I’e^it 
joint  au  coeur  qui  forme  I’hdroTsme,  le  couri^, 
le  sublime,  et  d’otl  rdsulte  le  g^ie.  Faute 
d’affection  et  de  la  facultd  cot^ale,  ce  roy- 
aume-ci  p^rira,  je  le  pr^is. 

“  On  ne  voit  que  des  gens  aujourd’hui”  he 
says  elsewhere,  “  dont  le  coeur  eat  b^te  comme 
un  cochon ;  car  ce  siecle  est  toum^  k  cette 
paralysie  de  coeur.” 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  to  what 
lower  depths  yet  such  a  society  might 
have  descended  had  human  intelligence 
not  possessed  energy  sufficient  to  tlirow 
out  some  counter-imtants  to  rouse  into 
activity  and  revolt  the  dormant  energies 
of  both  heart  and  soul.  Given  the 
preceding  history  of  France,  all  religious 
sincerity  and  real  earnestness  banished 
from  the  court  and  country  by  the  per¬ 
secution  of  the  Protestants  anti  Jansen- 
ists,  and  the  genius  and  popularity  of 
such  teachers  as  Voltaire  and  itousseau 
become  .at  once  intelligible.  Yet  amid 
the  errors  and  impurities  of  their  lives 
and  doctrines,  each  preached  a  truth 
of  w'hich  so  corrupt  ami  sceptic  a 
generation  hatl  especial  need ;  the  one 
th.at  action  should  be  a  chief  end  of  ex¬ 
istence;  the  other,  that  in  the  absence 
of  religion  the  best  aitls  to  a  moral  life 
are  nature  and  simplicity.  The  irreli¬ 
gious  character  of  the  revolution  which 
these  and  their  fellow-workmen  and  the 
Encyclojiedists  brought  about  followed 
logically  enough  from  the  Hevoc.ation 
of  the  Edict  of  NanU's,  and  a  century 
and  a  half  of  Satanic  persecution  di¬ 
rected  against  the  Huguenots — persecu¬ 
tions  in  the  time  of  Louis  XV".,  not  the 
work  of  fanatics,  but  proceeding  from  a 
vicious  king  and  a  sceptical  court. 
The  injury  permanently  done  to  the  na¬ 
tion  by  such  insensate  intolerance  is  in¬ 
calculable.  The  mtist  earnest  and  de¬ 
votedly  religious  spirits  of  France  were 
either  driven  into  exile  or  extinguished. 
When  the  earnest  spirit  of  Protestantism 
was  driven  out,  the  earnest  spirit  of 
Catholicism  decayed  likewise ;  a  mocking 
hyjiocritical  uniformity  took  its  place; 
license  and  corruption  flourished  unre¬ 
proved  ;  and  when  Deism  and  Atheism 
arose,  they  found  no  antagonists  worthy 
of  respect.  It  were  a  melancholy  thing 
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to  resign  otirselves  to  the  conclnsion 
that  so  shameful  a  history  as  that  of 
Louis  XV.,  and  the  horrors  of  the 
French  Kevolntion,  were  inflicted  on  a 
great  people  without  any  intelligible 
causes.  One  of  the  chief  of  these  was 
the  inhuman  and  odious  pt'rsecution 
which  the  devoted  adherents  of  an  aus¬ 
tere  and  sublime  creed  met  w'ith  from 
the  day  of  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes. 


C1iunb«n’  Jonnial. 

CROWN  JEWELS. 

The  Plantagenets,  Lancasters,  Tu¬ 
dors,  and  Stuarts,  who  in  turn  ruled  this 
island  of  ours,  all  rejoiced  in  a  plethora 
of  valuables  in  the  shaj>e  of  jewelry  and 
plate,  which  they  w’ere  not  slow  in  dis¬ 
covering  might  be  put  to  other  than  or¬ 
namental  purposes.  Wise  in  their  gen¬ 
eration,  they  never  thought  of  putting 
the  crown  jewels  in  a  glass  case,  for 
their  subjects  to  stare  and  wonder  at, 
but  kept  the  precious  treasures  in  chests 
and  closets,  that  they  could  empty  at 
their  pleasure  and  convenience. 

When  Henry  III.  began  to  quarrel 
with  his  nobles,  he  provided  against 
probable  contingencies  by  confiding  the 
royal  jewels  and  plate  to  the  care  of  the 
queen  of  France.  His  foresight  was  re¬ 
warded  ;  for  when  the  successful  rebel¬ 
lion  of  the  barons  made  money  scarce 
with  him,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  obtain¬ 
ing  a  supply  from  the  French  merchants 
upon  the  security  of  his  valuables,  which 
he  left  his  successor  to  redeem.  Ed¬ 
ward  I.  contrived  to  order  his  aflfaii-s  so 
w'ell  as  never  to  be  reduced  to  the  in¬ 
dignity  of  pawning  his  crown  jewels,  of 
which  he  possessed  a  goodly  store.  He 
owned  no  less  than  four  crowns — one 
set  with  rubies,  emeralds,  and  pearls ; 
one  set  with  Indian  pearls  only ;  a  third 
mounted  with  emeralds  and  rubies  ;  and 
most  valuable  of  all,  the  great  crown  of 
gold  used  at  his  coronation,  ornamented 
with  emeralds,  sapphires,  rubies,  and 
large  eastern  pearls.  Among  his  lesser 
treasures  w'ere  gilt  combs  and  mirrors, 
j)earl-covered  ewers,  silver-gilt  mugs, 
luii\  es  and  forks  in  silver  sheaths,  cross¬ 
es  set  with  precious  stones,  silver  gir¬ 
dles  and  trumpets,  gold  clasps  and  rings, 


and  a  fine  collection  of  ameth^’sts,  to¬ 
pazes,  sapphires,  diamonds,  rubies,  em¬ 
eralds,  carbuncles,  garnets,  and  chalce¬ 
donies.  These  were  deposited  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey ;  but  the  authorities  there 
seem  to  have  In-en  rather  lax  in  their 
guardianship.  Taking  the  opportunity 
of  Eilward’s  departure  for  fk-otland  in 
1303,  cert. ain  burglarious  monks  and  their 
associates  broke  into  the  treasuri'-cham- 
ber,  .and  abstracted  some  of  its  m<)st 
valuable  contents;  finding  customers  for 
their  plunder  in  London,  Colchester,  and 
Northampton.  The  thieves  were  not 
without  discretion  ;  they  wisely  left  the 
crowns  alone,  and  threw  the  consecra¬ 
tion  ring  and  Henry  lll.’s  secret  seal 
on  the  floor ;  w’hile  their  p.atient  wait¬ 
ing  and  careful  preparation  were  quite 
equ.al  to  that  of  our  modert)  Caseleys — 
they  actually  sowed  the  Abbey  ceme¬ 
tery  W'ith  hem|>-eeed  four  months  be¬ 
forehand,  calculating  that  the  hemp 
would  afford  them  a  hiding-place  for  the 
booty,  by  the  time  they  wanted  one. 
One  of  the  robbers  was  taaen  with  above 
tw’o  thousand  pounds’  worth  of  j»roper- 
ty  upon  hitn  ;  and  he  confessed  to  having 
himself  removed  a  great  crucifix,  a  ail- 
ver-gilt  Virgin,  two  little  silver  pitchers, 
three  |)ouche8  full  of  jewels  and  vessels, 
besides  gold  and  silver  s|>oons,  dishes, 
cups,  saucers,  rings,  girdles,  and  pre¬ 
cious  stones.  The  Abbot  of  Westmin¬ 
ster,  the  sacristan,  and  for^-eight  monks 
W’ere  committed  to  the  Tower,  on  sus¬ 
picion  of  having  directly  or  indirectly 
assisted  in  this  daring  raid  upon  the 
roy.al  treasure-house ;  and  some  of  them 
remained  prisoners  tor  two  years;  but 
of  the  fate  of  the  actual  thieves  we  can 
find  no  record. 

Edward  III.  raised  the  sinews  of  war 
by  pawning  his  crown  and  sundry  jew¬ 
els  to  the  b'lemings.  His  grandson  got 
possession  of  them  again,  but  only  to 
consign  them  to  the  Bishop  of  London 
and  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  as  security  for 
a  lo.an  of  ten  thousand  pounds.  Shak- 
speare  makes  Bolingbroke’s  adherents 
assert  that  the  proud  rebel  returned  to 
England  to  “  redeem  from  broking  pawn 
the  blemished  crown.”  The  improvi¬ 
dent  Richard  was  even  obliged  to  pawn 
his  favorite  ornaments,  his  “jewelled 
white  harts.”  Henry  IV.  kept  clear  of 
the  pawnbroker ;  but  w’hen  the  quon¬ 
dam  roysterer  of  Eastcheap  came  to  his 
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repal  inheritance,  it  misjht  have  beea 
expected  that  the  crown  jewels  would 
be  sent  on  their  travels,  if  not  jfot  rid 
of  altogether.  Henry  V.  certainly  did 
j)awn  some  of  his  jewels,  but  it  was  for 
a  gre.at  object.  When  he  resolved  to 
submit  his  claims  on  F i*ance  to  the  ar¬ 
bitrament  of  the  sword,  he  raised  part 
of  the  funds  required  for  his  memora¬ 
ble  campaign  by  pawning  his  “Rich 
Collar”  (valued  at  £2,800)  to  the  mayor 
and  commonalty  of  London ;  ami  his 
Skelton  Collar,  garnished  with  rubies, 
s^phires,  and  pearls,  to  the  Bishop  of 
Worcester  and  the  city  of  Coventry. 
The  first,  he  redeemed  the  following 
year;  but  the  Skelton  Collar  w'hs  in  pawn 
when  the  hero  of  Agincourt  died.  His 
unwarlike  and  unfortunate  son,  thanks 
to  the  civil  strife  marking  his  reign,  was 
obliged  to  raise  money  on  his  jewels 
again  and  again.  In  1439,  he  borrowed 
seven  thousand  marks  from  his  rich  un¬ 
cle,  the  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
depositing  with  that  wealthy  ecclesias¬ 
tic  the  Rich  Collar  (upon  which  alone 
his  father  had  obtained  ten  thousand 
marks) ;  a  gold  sword  garnished  with 
8.apphires,  known  as  the  Sword  of  S[>ain  ; 
the  Sklyngton  Collar;  three  gold  tab¬ 
lets— of  St.  George,  Our  Lady,  and 
Christ’s  Passion ;  a  great  alms-dish, 
“  made  in  nianer  of  a  shipp  full  of  men 
of  armes  feyghtyng  upon  the  shipp 
side  ;”  and  divers  chargers,  dishes,  chal¬ 
ices,  pots,  basins,  and  saucers.  The 
bishop — his  king’s  uncle  in  a  double 
sense — seems  to  have  taken  care  of  his 
own  interest,  for  the  whole  of  the  valu¬ 
ables  thus  i^awned  to  him  were  to  be- 
cf)me  his  absolute  property,  unless  re¬ 
deemed  within  twelve  months’  time.  A 
few  years  later,  Henry  handed  over  two 
gold  l>a.sins,  a  gold  tablet,  and  a  little 
bell  of  the  same  material,  to  the  Earl  of 
Buckingham,  as  security  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  himself  and  his  soldiers  for  ser¬ 
vices  rendered  in  France. 

Succeeding  monarchs  appear  to  have 
kept  the  crown  Jewels  for  their  proper 
use ;  Elizabeth  mdeed  lent  money  in¬ 
stead  of  borrowing,  arid  left  behind  her 
a  cupboard  full  of  plate,  belonging  to 
the  House  of  Burgundy,  which  she  held 
as  security  for  advances  made  to  the 
States  of  Brabant.  One  of  the  first 
things  James  I.  did,  after  his  arrival  in 
London,  was  to  order  an  inventory  to 


be  made  of  all  the  jewels  and  valu-ables 
left  by  Elizal)eth ;  and  to  collect  those 
she  had  .allowed  to  remain  in  the  charge 
of  certain  lords  and  ladies.  The  Earl  of 
Suffolk  was  asked  to  replace  a  quarter 
of  a  million’s  worth  ;  he  did  not  replace 
them,  however,  hut  put  in  a  plea  of  con¬ 
donation.  Among  the  crown  jewels  in¬ 
ventoried  by  the  order  of  James,  we 
find  a  crown  imperial  of  gold ;  two  cir¬ 
clets  of  gold;  fifteen  gold  collars;  “a 
gre.at  .and  rich  jewel  of  gold  called  the 
Mirror  of  Great  Britain,  containing  one 
very  fair  table  diamond ;  one  very  fair 
table  ruby ;  two  other  large  diamonds, 
cut  lozenge-wise,  garnished  with  small 
diamonds;  two  round  pearls;  and  one 
fair  diamond  cut  in  fawcetts ;”  a  great 
two-handed  sword,  garnishetl  with  sil¬ 
ver,  presented  to  Henry  VHI.  by  the 
pope;  and  three  pieces  “esteemed  to 
be  of  unicorn’s  horn.”  In  the  year  1617, 
James  was  much  offended  with  the  al¬ 
dermen  of  London  bec.ause  they  refused 
to  advance  him  a  hundred  thou8.and 
pounds  upon  the  crown  jewels,  that  sum 
being  wanted  to  defray  t'.  moiety  of 
the  cost  of  his  progress  into  Scotland ; 
however,  he  contrived  to  raise  sixty 
thousand  pounds  upon  them  in  some 
other  quarter.  Ilia  Majesty’s  progresses 
were  expensive  .affairs.  Two  years  af¬ 
terward,  Chamberlain,  writing  to  Sir 
Dudley  Carleton  that  the  king  intends 
making  a  petty  progress  to  Otelands, 
Oking,  and  Windsor,  says:  “We  are 
driven  to  hardships  for  money,  and  all 
too  little,  so  that  we  are  fain  to  make 
sale  of  jewels  for  twenty  thousand 
pounds  to  furnish  out  this  progress ;” 
Imt  it  seems  that  his  M<aje8ty  or  her 
Majesty — for  they  were  the  queen’s  jew¬ 
els  that  were  pledged  on  this  occasion 
— could  not  persuade  Master  Peter  Van 
Lore  to  advance  more  than  eighteen 
thousand  pounds.  Chamberlain  consoles 
himself  with  the  reflection,  that  “  the 
choice  of  pearls  and  other  rare  jewels 
are  not  touched,  among  which  there  is 
a  carquenet  of  round  and  long  pearls, 
rated  at  forty  thousjind  pounds,  in  the 
judgment  of  Lord  Digby  and  others,  the 
fairest  that  are  to  be  found  in  Chris¬ 
tendom.” 

Charles  I.  followed  in  his  father’s 
footsteps,  and  when  he  wanted  money, 
sought,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  raise 
it  upon  the  crown  jewels.  In  the  very 
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first  year  of  his  reign,  he  overhauled  the 
contents  of  the  Jewel-house,  to  see  what 
portion  of  them  he  could  most  conve¬ 
niently  transfer  to  the  care  of  His  Grace 
of  liuckingham,  about  to  proceed  as 
ambassador  to  the  Hague,  where  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  hoped  it  would  not  be  difiiciilt  to 
borrow  a  few  thousands  upon  such  tan¬ 
gible  security.  In  vain  did  Sir  Henry 
Mildmay,  the  Master  of  the  Jewel-house, 
venture  to  suggest  the  advisability  of 
the  king  taking  the  advice  of  his  Coun¬ 
cil  on  the  matter,  and  with  their  con¬ 
currence,  using  a  warrant  under  the 
Great  Seal  authoricing  the  pledging  of 
the  royal  tieasurcs,  on  the  ground  that 
there  were  too  many,  both  in  the  court 
and  in  the  king«lom,  who  looked  upon 
the  duke’s  proceedings  “  with  more  than 
a  curious  eye in  vain  did  Lord  Hrooke, 
w  ho  had  some  of  the  crown  jewels  in 
his  possession,  throw  difiiculties  in  the 
way,  and  complain  of  having  to  deliver 
up  such  valuables  without  any  proper 
warrant — his  Majesty  heeded  no  remon¬ 
strances,  and  followed  no  suggestions 
but  those  of  his  necessity  ;  and  before 
long,  Mildmay  wrote  that  he  had  sent 
all  the  jewels  and  gold-plate  of  any  value 
in  Ids  care,  and  if  the  king  wanted  any¬ 
thing  more,  he  must  jierforce  be  con¬ 
tented  with  silver-plate,  as  there  was 
nothing  else  left  in  the  Jewel-house. 

Buckingham  arrived  at  the  Hague  in 
due  time,  and  at  once  set  about  exe¬ 
cuting  the  financial  part  of  his  mission. 
It  would  hardly  have  been  consistent 
with  ambassadorial  etiquette  for  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  king  of  England  to 
go  hawking  his  master’s  valuables  about 
among  the  Dutch  money-lenders ;  so  the 
duke  commissioned  a  Mr.  Sackville  Crow 
and  one  Philip  Calandrini  to  raise  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds  upon  two 
parcels  erf  jewels  and  one  parcel  of  gold 
plate  set  with  stones.  The  shrewd  Hol¬ 
landers,  however,  were  not  to  be  in¬ 
duced  to  part  with  their  coin  quite  so 
easily  as  his  English  Majesty  anticipat¬ 
ed  ;  they  actually  had  the  impudence 
to  require  a  guarantee  from  some  mer¬ 
chants  of  standing  that  the  jewels  should 
be  redeemed  within  three  years’  time ; 
and  spite  of  Buckingham’s  urgings,  the 
business  proceeded  very  slowly  and  un- 
satisfactoiily.  After  four  months  spent 
in  negotiating  the  affair.  Crow  declared 
he  utterly  despaired  of  effecting  any 


good,  in  consequence  of  the  opposition 
of  certain  factions  at  Amsterdam ;  and 
at  length  rumors  of  difiiculties  betw'een 
Charles  and  the  Commons  came  over 
“  in  such  a  full  stream  a.s  to  carry  away 
all  hope the  Dutch  usurers  expressing 
great  doubt  as  to  the  king's  power  to 
pawn  his  jewels  without  the  consent  of 
his  parliament ;  and  Crow  finally  re¬ 
turn^  to  England  with  the  greater  part 
of  his  precious  charge. 

Crow’s  fellow'-agent  seems  to  have 
been  more  successful,  having  managed  to 
raise  X68,000  pounds  upon  certain  jewels. 
In  1628,  w'e  find  a  warrant  issued  for  the 
payment  of  £3,000  for  interest  on  the 
above-named  sum;  but  twelve  months 
later,  Calandrini  writes  to  Secretary 
Dorchester  that  his  brother  had  written 
to  him  from  Holland,  “  that  those  who 
have  the  pearls  in  tiand,  and  also  the 
Widow  Thibant,  who  has  his  Majesty’s 
jewel  of  the  Three  Brethren,  will  not 
w’ait  .any  longer,  but  will  proceed  to 
execution  before  March  ;  ”  and  begs  the 
secretary  to  prevent  the  damage  and 
dishonor  which  wdll  be  caused  by  delay 
in  redeeming  the  jewels.  Upon  receiv¬ 
ing  this  unpleasant  notification,  Charles 
took  the  affair  in  hand  himself,  and  sent 
out  instructions  to  sell  four  thousand 
tons  of  iron  ordnance  to  the  States- 
General  for  £1 20,000.  With  this  sum,  the 
plate  and  jewels  pledged  in  Holland, 
and  “  the  collar  and  rich  balhasses  ” 
pawned  to  the  king  of  Denmark 'for 
£12,500,  were  to  be  redeemed;  but  if 
Sir  Henry  Mildmay  flattered  himself 
that  he  should  have  the  jdeiisure  of 
restoring  the  long-absent  jewelry  and 
|>late  to  their  accustomed  places  in  the 
jewel-house,  he  was  wofully  mistaken. 
As  far  as  the  plate  was  concerned,  it 
was  a  case  of  out  of  the  frying-pan  into 
the  fire;  its  redemption  was  but  the 
prelude  to  its  being  ignoininiously  sent 
to  the  melting-pot,  the  king  speciidly 
ordering  that  the  most  valuable  portions 
of  it  should  be  immediately  melted  down 
and  sold,  and  the  proceeds  applied  to 
the  payment  of  certain  clamorous  credi¬ 
tors  in  the  Low  Countries.  Even  this 
wholesale  transaction  did  not  enable 
Charles  to  rescue  all  his  jewels  from  the 
hands  of  the  pawnbrokers.  In  1631, 
warrants  were  granted  for  nearly 
£20,000  to  redeem  crown  jewels  held  by 
Dutch  merchants  as  security  for  loans  ; 
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and  some  still  remained  in  pawn  as  late 
as  1686,  when  Boswell  and  Glenierd  were 
eoiuinissioned  to  recover  them  ;  and  were 
not  a  little  disgusted  to  find  that  the 
agents  employed  to  pawn  them  had 
raised  some  £25,000  more  upon  them 
than  they  had  transmitted  home,  and 
so  paid  themselves  pretty  liberally  for 
the  trouble  they  had  had  in  the  busi* 
ne.ss. 

Not  8.atisfied  with  pawning  the  crown 
jewels  and  plate,  Charles  every  now  and 
then  took  stock  of  the  regal  ornaments 
remaining  to  him,  and  disposed  of  those 
he  thought  he  «iid  not  actually  w'ant  for 
use.  Thus,  in  1629,  he  took  away  from 
the  secret  jewel-house  a  large  .agate, 
engraven  with  the  portraits  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  Etlward  VI. ;  and  at  the  same 
titne  ordered  the  sale  of  sundry  articles 
of  more  or  less  value.  Among  these 
discarded  ornaments  were  twelve  pieces 
of  goldsmith’s  work,  like  friar’s  knots, 
with  ninety-one  pendent  pearls,  beinj^ 
part  of  a  collar  ot  gold  ;  two  great  halt- 
round  pearls  taken  from  the  Mirror  of 
Brit:iin ;  four  gold  collars,  including 
that  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael,  com¬ 
posed  of  twenty-four  knots  of  gold,  and 
twenty-four  double  scallop-shells  with 
the  saint  hanging  to  it  by  a  couple  of 
little  chains ;  also,  a  gold  lorayne  or 
double  cross,  set  with  diamonds  and 
rubies  ;  an  old  jewel  in  the  shape  of  the 
letter  M  ;  a  circlet  of  gold  “  new  made 
for  our  dear  mother.  Queen  Anne, 
having  in  the  midst  eight  fair  diamonds, 
eight  fair  rubies,  ei^t  emerahls,  and 
eight  sapphires,  and  garnished  with 
thirty-two  small  diamonds,  thirty-two 
small  rubies,  and  sixty-four  pearls,  and 
on  each  border  thirty-two  diamonds  and 
rubies  ;  ”  and  a  girdle  of  rubies  in  the 
form  of  red  and  white  roses — possibly 
first  worn  by  Elizabeth  of  York,  whose 
marriage  with  the  victor  of  Bosworth 
field  united  the  white  rose  with  the 
red.  A  year  after  Charles  had  effected 
this  clearance  of  his  surplus  gauds,  we 
find  him  accepting  £1,108  from  James 
Maxwell,  and  in  consideration  for  that 
sum,  authorizing  him  to  retain  as  his 
own  properly  two  large  diamonds,  up¬ 
on  which  he  had  previously  advanced 
£11,346;  and  this  is  but  a  8.ample  of 
many  similar  arrangements  between 
money-lending  goldsmiths  and  his  impe¬ 
cunious  majesty. 


While  all  this  pawning  and  selling 
was  going  on,  Charles  patronized  the 
jewellers  as  liberally  as  though  the  royal 
exchequer  was  overflowing  with  riches. 
With  jewelry,  as  with  more  imi)ort.ant 
things,  the  unhappy  Stuart  was  quite 
oblivious  to  the  wisdom  of  cutting  his 
coat  Hcconling  to  his  cloth,  and  the 
tradesmen  he  favored  found  thejr  were 
dealing  with  a  queer  customer  indeed. 
In  the  very  yciir  that  his  agents  were 
bringing  England  into  contempt  abroad 
by  carrying  her  crown  jewels  Ironi  mon¬ 
ey-lender  to  money-lender,  his  b.ankrupt 
Maje.sty  added  to  the  royal  collection  a 
diamond  costing  £8,000,  a  gold  ring  cost¬ 
ing  £400,  a  fair  jewel  set  with  diamonds, 
worth  £9,500,  and  a  looking-glass  set 
with  diamonds  priced  at  £2,500.  He 
purchased  £3,000  worth  of  jewelry 
of  Mercadet,  for  the  use  of  the  queen ; 
and  -when  the  jeweller  presented  the 
order  for  the  money,  he  was  informed 
the  Excheouer  had  not  the  wherewithal 
to  8.atisfy  his  demands,  and  wa.s  com- 

{>elled  to  give  it  some  months’  credit, 
n  still  worse  plight  was  John  Vaulier, 
who  supplied  the  king  about  the  same 
time  with  above  £2,000  worth  of 
jewelry,  for  we  find  him,  after  a  lapse 
of  eighteen  months,  vainly  dunning  his 
royal  debtor  fi>r  his  money ;  while  Sir 
Thomas  Hoe,  after  waiting  patiently  for 
three  years  .and  a  half,  complained  bit¬ 
terly  that  he  saw  no  prospect  of  obtain¬ 
ing  £2,500  for  some  jewels  he  had  pro¬ 
cured  at  the  express  desire  of  the  queen, 
and  for  which  he  had  actually  paid 
£3,000.  No  wonder  merchants  and 
traders  grew  suspicious,  and  declined, 
as  had  been  their  custom,  to  deposit 
their  valuables  in  the  Tower,  lest  their 
money- wanti  ng  monarch  should  be  tempt¬ 
ed  to  relieve  himself  at  their  expense. 

In  1642,  when  both  king  and  parlia¬ 
ment  were  preparing  for  war,  Charles 
authorized  Qi>^en  Henrietta  to  dispose 
of  his  great  collar  of  rubies,  and  sundry 
other  jew'els  she  had  conveyed  abroad, 
to  raise  funds  for  providing  aious  and 
ammunition  for  his  adherents.  As  soon 
as  this  became  known,  parliament 

i ignoring  the  fact  that  the  kings  of 
England  had  never  hesitated  to  deal  ns 
they  liked  with  the  crowm  jewels)  issued 
an  order  of  the  day,  declaring  Charles 
had  no  power  to  pawn  or  sell  the  crown 
jewels,  and  ordering  that  whoever  had 
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or  Bhould  jiay,  lend,  send,  or  bring  any 
money  into  the  kingdom  tor  or  upon 
those  jewels,”  should  be  accounted  an 
enemy  of  the  state,  and  be  dealt  with 
ao(K)rdingly.  Assuming  to  themselves 
the  rights  they  denied  the  king,  the 
Commons,  in  the  same  year,  authorised 
Henry  Martyn  to  break  open  the  royal 
jewel-chest  at  Westminster,  and  sell  the 
contents.  Among  the  historic  regalia 
thus  confiscated  were  “  the  imperial 
crown  of  massy  gold,”  commonly  oalle<l 
King  Edward’s  crown  (this  dated  from 
Edward  III.’s  reign — the  original  Con¬ 
fessor’s  crown  disappeared  long  before) ; 
King  Alfred's  crown  of  gold  wire-w’ork 
set  with  slight  stones  and  two  little 
bells  ;  the  queen’s  crown ;  Edward  VI.’s 
crown ;  and  Queen  Edith’s  crown, 
“  formerly  thought  to  be  of  massy  gold, 
but  upon  trial  found  to  be  of  silver-gilt, 
enriched  with  garnetts,  foule  pearl, 
sa phi  res,  and  some  odd  stones.”  Four 
sceptres  were  also  broken  and  defaced, 
and  the  perpetrators  of  this  destruction 
discovered  that  one  of  them  was  only 
silver-gilt;  that  a  large  dove-headed 
staff  was  wood  inside  and  silver-gilt 
■without;  and  a  smaller  one,  decorated 
with  the  flertr~de4nce^  was  iron  within 
and  gilt  without,  instead  of  being  “maasy 
gold,”  as  they  had  fondly  imagined. 

When  England  grew  tired  of  the  Pro¬ 
tectorate,  a  new  set  of  regalia  be<-ame 
necessary,  and  in  the  first  year  of  the  Res¬ 
toration,  Goldsmith  Vyner’s  bill  amount¬ 
ed  to  £31,979  98.  lid.  liesides  that, 
£1,200  had  to  be  paid  for  some  bor¬ 
rowed  stones  lost  during  the  coronation 
ceremonial.  Charles  II.  seems  to  have  lost 
no  time  in  doing  something  towards  re¬ 
stocking  the  jewel-house.  He  bought  a 
valuable  oriental  ruby,  and  a  large  heart- 
diamond  of  great  perfection,  and  decorat¬ 
ed  his  stirrups  with  three  hundred  and 
twenty  diamonds.  In  the  third  year  ofhis 
reign,  we  find  one  Mary  Simjison  peti¬ 
tioning  his  Majesty  to  award  her 
£15,595  out  of  the  Dunkirk  money,  for 
jewels  supplied  to  him  by  her  father  and 
uncle;  and  three  years  later,  another 
jeweller  presented  a  small  account  for 
£12,179. 

Immediately  after  Charles’  .accession, 
a  proclamation  had  been  issued  com¬ 
manding  all  persons  holding  possession 
of  any  jewels  or  plate  belonging  to  the 
crown  to  restore  the  same.  Nathaniel 


[Sept., 

Hearne,  a  London  merchant,  was  arrest¬ 
ed  for  refusing  to  give  up  “  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  gre.at  and  precious  onyx- 
stone,”  upon  which  he  professed  to  have 
lent  money.  Frances  Curson  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  prison  for  having  received  a 
hatful  of  gold  and  jewels  at  the  time  of 
the  dispt'rsion  of  the  crown  jewels  ;  and 
she  confessed  that  she  knew  of  a  Jesuit 
who  hsul  managed  to  appropriate  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  same  kind  worth  forty 
thousand  pounds.  However,  the  royal 
valuables  came  in  but  slowly.  Two 
years  after  the  proclamation  was  issued, 
a  warrant  was  granted  to  certain  parties 
to  search  for  and  seize  a  diamond  h.at- 
band  and  garter,  a  gold  wedge  and  cup, 
and  a  stirrup  of  gold  taken  from  the 
late  king’s  closet  .at  Whitehall.  In  the 
same  year,  too,  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  appoint  a  commission  “  to  examine 
the  accounts  of  the  so-ciilled  trustees, 
contractors,  or  treasurers  for  the  sale  of 
the  late  king’s  goods ;  namely,  the 
crowns,  jewels,  plates,  picturt's,  etc., 
formerly  kept  in  the  Tower  and  White¬ 
hall  jewel-houses,  but  forced  from  the 
persons  to  whom  they  were  intrusted, 
and  disposetl  of  to  those  wdio  were  not 
creditors  to  the  late  king,  and  who  are 
therefore  not  pardoned  by  the  act  of 
oblivion,  but  mast  return  the  projierty, 
or  pay  over  the  money  which  they 
received  for  it.”  Nothing,  so  far  as  we 
can  discover,  came  of  this  effort,  so  we 
suj)p()8e  it  came  to  the  inconsequential 
end  common  to  royal  commissions.  The 
Merry  Monarch  very  nearly  lost  his  own 
crown  jewels  some  few'  years  afterwanls, 
aud  gratefully  rewarded  Bloo<l  for  his 
daring  attempt  to  rob  him  of  his  crown 
by  pensioning  him  for  life,  while  he  left 
the  faithful  custodian  of  the  jewel- 
house  unpaid  for  risking  his  life  in 
defence  of  the  royal  treasures.  The 
crown  jewels  have  ever  since  remained 
unmolested  by  embarr.'isscd  sovereigns 
or  light-fingered  subjects,  and  they  are 
not  likely  to  be  disturbed  by  either  in 
our  time. 


The  Saturday  Berie w. 

RUSSIA  AND  INDIA. 

Thk  impression  that  the  progress  of 
Russia  towards  India  is  a  matter  of  just 
anxiety  to  England  appears  at  length  to 
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have  taken  some  hold  of  the  public  mind. 
Tlie  situation  is,  indeed,  little  changed 
from  what  it  was  six  months  ago,  when 
the  Bokharian  fortress  of  Djuz^ik  was 
captured,  and  the  country  placed  at  the 
mercy  of  the  invaders.  Even  the  intel¬ 
ligence  received  this  w'eek — that  the 
communication  of  the  Russians  with 
their  most  advanced  ]»ost8  had  been 
interrupted,  and  one  of  those  on  their 
line  of  communication  threatened— sim- 
]>ly  means  that  the  Bokharians  have 
mustered  courage  to  provoke  their 
adversaries  to  complete  their  work.  The 
important  fact  for  some  time  has  been 
the  decisive  overthrow  of  Bokhara.  That 
event,  tog<‘ther  with  the  breaking  up  of 
the  State  into  fragments  like  Affghanis- 
tan,  and  the  complete  anarchy  which 
thus  reigns  between  the  Russian  and 
Indian  frontiers,  has  naturally  increased 
the  apprehensions  felt  in  India,  where 
even  the  native  press  has  l)een  discussing 
with  avowed  alarm,  but  veiled  satisfac¬ 
tion,  the  news  of  Russia’s  progress,  and 
wondering  at  the  apathy  of  the  masters 
of  India.  The  time  has  therefore  come 
for  considering  soberly  in  what  way  the 
recent  conquests  of  Russia  really  touch 
our  position,  and  whether  any  action  is 
now  incumbent  on  us  in  consequence,  in 
defence  of  our  Indian  Empire.  Primd 
facie  there  is  ground  for  alarm  in  the 
fact  that  a  great  European  Power  has 
virtually  become  the  next  neighlmr  of 
India.  It  is  scarcely^  possible  that  the 
security  of  our  Empire  can  be  so  easily 
jirovided  for  as  when  our  troops  had 
merely  to  guard  against  internal  revolt. 
There  are  nevertheless  plenty  of  writers 
in  the  press,  with  whose  views  the  Gov- 
emor-General  of  India  apparently  agrees, 
who  s^'e  no  cause  for  the  slightest  appre¬ 
hension.  Their  idea  is  that  the  country 
between  the  Russian  and  Indian  fron¬ 
tiers,  including  broad  tracts  within  both 
frontiers  but  inter|)Osing  betw(*en  the 
opposite  “  seats  of  power,”  is  so  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  movements  of  armies  that 
no  attack  on  India  is  likely,  while,  if 
attempted,  we  mav  rest  secure  that  it 
can  be  easily  repulsed.  Assuming  that 
there  is  no  reason  for  disijuietude,  they 
rather  welcome  the  approximation  of  the 
Russian  lines  to  India  as  a  triumph  of 
civilization  over  Asiatic  barbarism. 
When  such  views  are  held,  so  different 
from  the  one  first  suggested,  there  is  all 


the  more  reason  for  the  inquiry  pro¬ 
posed. 

We  are  inclined  to  hold  by  the  primd 
facie  view.  It  only  requires  the  briefest 
consideration  to  perceive  the  unsound- 
ne.ss  of  all  arguments  based  on  the  sup¬ 
posed  impracticability  of  the  region 
between  Russia  and  India.  So  far  from 
being  an  impracticable  Land,  Central 
Asia  is  a  huge  battle-field  where  armies 
have  marched  and  countermarched  from 
the  dawn  f)f  history.  No  doubt  it  is  a 
region  of  deserts,  where  an  amy,  if  it  is 
taken  through  a  desert  tract  by  the  stu¬ 
pidity  or  miscalculation  of  a  general,  and 
without  proper  precautions,  may  easily 
be  lost ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  many  broad  and  fertile  oases,  coming 
near  together,  sometimes  running  into 
one  another,  and  by  following  the  lines 
thus  indicated  marches  may  lie  made, 
and  have  been  made  times  without  num¬ 
ber,  without  any  unusual  difficulty.  It 
is  in  this  light  we  must  look  at  the  bor¬ 
der  lietween  Rus-sia  and  India.  It  is 
utterly  irrelevant  to  urge,  as  the  Times 
did  the  other  day,  that  the  Russians 
once  lost  an  army  in  the  distant  desert 
between  Orenburg  and  Khiva.  It  also 
appears,  contrary  to  the  assumption  of 
o]>timist  w’riters,  that  the  Russians  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  any  operations 
within  their  own  territory.  The  two 
points  on  their  frontier  from  which  they 
can  approach  India  are  Asterab.ad,  on 
the  southern  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
and  Djuzak  in  Bokhara,  to  both  of  which 
points,  we  may  state  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
easy  communication  is  established  from 
the  “  seats  of  Russian  poiver.”  Aster- 
abad  is  directly  linked  with  the  heart  of 
Rus.sia  by  means  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and 
the  Volga,  on  which  there  are  fleets  of 
merchantmen.  As  for  Djuzak,  the  ease 
with  which  troops  may  be  moved  thither 
was  exhibited  in  the  autumn  before  last, 
when  more  than  10,000  men  wereha-stily 
dispatched  from  the  Caucasus  and  Oren¬ 
burg  to  the  neighborhood  of  Ta.schkent. 
The  truth  is,  Russia  has  so  improved  the 
roads  by  digging  wells,  and  the  Jaxartes 
is  found  so  suitable  for  navigation,  that 
the  transit  of  troops  to  the  front  from 
the  “  seats  of  Russian  power  ”  is  accom¬ 
plished  with  the  utmost  facility. 

Starting,  then,  from  Asterabad  and 
Djuzak  we  find  two  great  routes  to 
India,  which,  speaking  roughly,  run  in  a 
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Bouth-easterly  direction  parallel  to  each 
other,  and  about  three  or  four  hundred 
miles  apart.  The  distance  to  India  by 
the  southernmost  of  these  roads — from 
Asterabad  by  Meshed,  Herat,  and  Can- 
dahar,  to  ShiLar|>ore  on  the  Indus — is 
about  1,350  miles;  and  the  distance  by 
the  other  road — ^frora  Djuzak  by  Bok¬ 
hara,  Baikh,  and  Cabul  to  Peshawur — is 
about  930  miles.  There  are  also  roads 
communicating  between  the  tw'o  routes 
On  the  way  from  Bukhara  to  Baikh 
there  are  several  points  where  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  branch  oflf  and  proceed  to  Herat 
on  the  southernmost  road ;  and  there  is 
again  communication  between  Cabul  and 
Candahar.  It  is  when  we  look  at  these 
communicating  roads  that  we  perceive 
the  importance  of  tlie  late  conquests  of 
Russia — that  is,  assuming  that  all  the 
roads  are  practicable.  It  has  often  been 
urged  that  these  conquests  are  of  no 
consequence,  because  Russia  has  for 
many  yeai-s  possessed  Asterabad,  and 
could  always  have  advanced  as  well  as 
now  direct  from  that  point,  by  Herat 
and  Candahar,  to  the  Indus.  The  answer 
is  that  the  nortiiernmost  road  was  also 
necessary  in  order  to  cover  the  flank  of 
such  an  advance.  Unless  the  force  mov¬ 
ing  by  Herat  and  Candahar  has  got 
Cabul  and  Baikh  secured  for  it,  its  left 
flank  would  always  be  in  danger  from  an 
Indian  force  marching  out  of  Peshawur 
and  occupying  the  neglected  posts.  The 
unopposed  [Ktssession  of  the  northern¬ 
most  road  also  enables  Russia  to  surprise 
with  ease  the  most  important  point  on 
the  main  road — Herat.  Till  list  year 
she  must  have  given  notice  of  an  inten¬ 
tion  to  occupy  that  city  by  the  move¬ 
ment  of  ships  and  troops  on  the  Caspian, 
and  by  negotiations  with  Persia,  unless 
prepared  to  disregard  that  Power,  in 
which  case  her  preparations  must  have 
been  on  a  larger  scale,  and  all  the  more 
likely  to  be  noised  abroad.  Now  a 
small  force  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
could  be  mustered  unannounced  in  the 
valley  of  the  Jaxartes,  and  the  first  hint 
of  its  advance  might  reach  us  with  the 
intelligence  that  it  had  succeeded  in  its 
purpose.  The  question  then  is  whether, 
if  Russia  proposed  to  attack  India,  the 
facilities  for  marching  by  the  southern¬ 
most  route  are  such  that  a  considerable 
army  could  move  ou  it,  and  whether  the 
northerly  road  is  good  enough  for  a 
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small  division  to  cover  the  advance  of 
the  nniin  body  ?  To  both  branches  of 
the  question,  according  to  good  military 
authorities — Lieut.  Connolly,  Sir  Alex¬ 
ander  Burnes,  General  Perrier,  and 
others — an  affirmative  answer  must  be 
returned.  Ou  the  first  section  of  the 
main  route,  namely,  between  Asterabad 
and  Meshed — 380  miles — there  are  two 
good  level  roads,  with  abundance  of 
water,  and  a  third  road,  not  quite  so 
good  as  the  others  Meshed  itself  is  an 
important  town,  the  capital  of  the  Per¬ 
sian  province  of  Khorassan,  and  on  one 
of  the  roads  are  the  towns  of  Sebswar 
and  Nishapore,  each  with  about  12,000 
inhabitants ;  while  on  the  other  are 
Shirwan,  Birdjnoord,  and  Kouchan, 
which  latter  fdate,  when  Burnes  passed 
that  way,  had  just  been  exjK>sed  for 
months  to  a  siege  by  a  Persian  army  of 
20,000  men,  a  fact  of  importance  with 
regard  to  the  capacitv  of  the  country. 
From  Meshed  to  lierat,  again — 200 
miles — there  are  three  good  roads,  on 
one  of  which  Lieut.  Connolly  travelled 
with  an  AflTghan  cavalry  and  artillery 
force  7,000  strong.  Of  the  wealth  of 
Herat  and  the  surrounding  plain  there 
is  no  need  to  say  anything.  From  Herat 
to  Candahar — 360  miles — there  are  two 
good  roads,  and,  according  to  Connolly, 
“the  country,  though  hilly,  would  oflTer 
little  obstacle  to  the  march  of  an  unop- 
postd  European  army  ;  water  is  in  suffi¬ 
ciency,  and  partial  sujiplies  might  be 
procured  on  the  way.”  Candahar  would 
be  another  resting-place,  being,  like 
Herat,  the  centre  of  a  fertile  district. 
From  Candahar  to  the  Indus — 400  miles 
— would  be  the  most  difficult  portion  of 
the  journey,  but  the  difficulties  and  hard¬ 
ships,  whatever  they  are,  were  sur¬ 
mounted  in  1839  by  an  English  army, 
which  entered  the  country  by  Shikar- 
pore,  after  as  long  a  march  to  that  point 
as  the  Russians  would  need  to  make  in 
order  to  reach  Candahar.  The  force  we 
then  had  was  of  very  considerable  size, 
requiring  certainly  as  much  transport  as 
a  Russian  army  of  30,000  men.  It 
hardly  admits  of  doubt  that  a  Russian 
army  of  about  40,000  men,  the  number 
named  by  General  Ferrier,  could  be 
brought  to  the  Indu^  at  any  time  that 
Russia  chooses,  with  little  loss,  and  with 
a  perfectly  secure  retreat,  if  the  northerljr 
route  is  preoccupied  to  Cabul.  ITie  evi- 
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donee  is  equally  good  as  to  the  practica¬ 
bility  of  that  route  for  a  pretty  large 
division.  From  Bokhara  to  Balkh  there 
would  be  very  little  desert  marching, 
and  although  the  Hindu  Kush  must 
crossed  between  Balkh  and  Cabul,  the 
passage  of  the  Hindu  Kush  cannot  be 
considered  transcendently  diflicult.  Two 
passes  at  least,  except  for  two  months  of 
the  year,  are  practicable  for  wagons, 
and  Affghan  armies  with  artillery  have 
repeate<lly  passed  that  way,  which  was 
certainly  followed  last  century  by  the 
IVrsiun  conqueror.  Nadir  Shah,  and  is 
supposed,  not  without  reason,  to  have 
been  taken  by  'Alexander.  As  to  the 
practicability  of  the  intercommunicating 
roads,  Herat  is  little  more  th.an  400  miles 
by  road  from  Bokhara,  while  the  fertile 
valley  of  the  Mourghab  lies  midway 
between  the  two  points;  and  although 
the  most  direct  road  lies  over  bells  of 
desert,  there  are  yet  paths  only  a  little 
less  direct,  such  as  the  one  M.  Vambery 
took  two  or  three  years  ago,  w'hich 
almost  altogether  keep  to  inhabited 
tracts.  There  is  equally  little  doubt  of 
the  practicability  of  the  road  between 
Cabul  and  Candahar,  which  has  been 
traversed  by  a  British  aimy,  and  is  the 
scene  of  continual  fighting  among  the 
Aifghans  themselves. 

There  renmins  the  question  what  a 
Russian  army  could  do,  if  it  reached  the 
Indus  unopposed.  If  we  got  long  w’arn- 
ing,  it  would  be  easy  enough  to  occupy 
Cabul  and  Candahar,  or  at  least  to  op- 
)Ose  the  Russians  in  the  Bolan  pass, 
iut  w  hat  has  to  be  considered,  is  the 
chance  of  Russia  acting  suddenly  when 
we  are  off  our  guard,  when  India  is  per¬ 
haps  temporarily  denuded  of  troops,  or 
at  a  time  of  great  disturbance,  like  the 
Indian  mutiny.  In  such  a  case,  we  could 
spare  no  force  to  bar  a  Russian  march 
to  the  Indus,  and  Russia  might  act  so 
quickly  as  to  give  us  no  time  to  collect 
one.  The  first  intimation  of  danger 
would  probably  be  the  simultaneous 
seizure  of  Herat  and  Cabul.  Two  or 
three  months  afterward  a  great  Russian 
army  might  appear  on  the  Indus.  If 
our  hands  should  happen  to  be  fully  oo- 
cupied  elsewhere,  it  would  be  very  aw  k- 
ward,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  to  have  such 
an  army  upon  us.  By  superhuman 
efforts  it  might  be  resisted  and  thrust 
back  as  fiu-  ns  Candahar,  our  careless¬ 


ness  having  no  worse  effect  than  tempo¬ 
rary  danger  and  disaster ;  but  the  tact 
of  the  movement  described  being  practi¬ 
cable  appears  already  to  demand  a  very 
considerable  addition  to  our  Indian 
force.  In  all  probability  the  Indian 
Empire  by  itself  is  as  strong  as  Russia, 
but  its  nature  is  such  that  unguarded 
moments  are  dangerous,  and  a  lost  bat¬ 
tle  on  the  Indus  might  lead  to  the  most 
calamitous  results. 

We  have  spoken  only  of  the  danger 
to  India  in  the  existing  position  of  afiairs. 
Danger,  of  course,  is  aggravated  by 
every  step  in  advance  which  Russia 
takes.  When  she  has  advanced  to  the 
Oxus,  the  oc'cupation  of  Herat  and  Cabal 
would  become  even  more  easy  than  at 
present,  and  proportionably  more  temj>t- 
ing.  But  we  need  say  nothing  on  this 
head,  since  the  optimists  whose  opinions 
we  controvert  view  with  apparent  cheer¬ 
fulness  the  prospect  of  a  Russian  lo<lge- 
ment  in  Afi'ghanistan.  Such  a  lodgement 
may  bo  eft'ected  very  soon.  Only  two 
or  three  scattered  millions  of  {K)pulation 
interpose,  and  there  is  nowhere  a  force 
which  Russia  need  even  consider.  She 
has  only  to  prepare  a  short  time  l>efore- 
hand,  and,  in  less  than  two  months  after 
the  order  leaves  St.  Petersburg,  Herat, 
Cabul,  and  Candahar  might  all  be  occu¬ 
pied.  The  achievement  would  only  be 
slightly  less  ea.sy  lh.an  it  would  be  to 
ourselves.  We  fear  the  cheerfulness  of 
our  optimists  would  be  put  to  rather  a 
severe  test  were  this  event  accomplished. 
In  possession  of  Afi'ghanisbm,  Russia’s 
power  to  injure  India  w’ould  be  literally 
overwhelming.  By  improving  the  roads 
and  communications,  digging  wells,  and 
settling  the  country  as  she  has  done  all 
through  her  progress  in  Central  Asia, 
forty  thousand  men  would  not  long  be 
the  limit  of  the  force  she  could  prepare 
for  an  attack  on  India.  Always  on  our 
frontier,  she  would  l)e  ready  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  every  untoward  incident. 
Probably  nothing  short  of  an  additional 
hundred  thousand  of  European  troops 
would  be  requisite  to  defend  India 
against  surprise.  Where  are  we  to  get 
this  additional  force  ?  Putting  such  a 
question,  we  can  scai’cely  wonder  at 
military  men  viewing  with  so  much 
alarm  the  pros))ect  of  Russia  securely 
seated  at  the  gates  of  India. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  our  policy 
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should  DOW  be.  The  time  is  past  when 
we  could  have  negotiated  with  Russia, 
and  demanded  her  adherence  to  the 
limits  she  prescribed  for  herself  when 
the  first  bit  of  Kokan  was  annexed. 
The  mischief  is  dune,  and  we  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  but  that  Russia  w'ould  prefer  war 
to  giving  up  Djuzac,  Oratepe,  Khojent, 
and  Taschkent.  It  may  l>e  said  again, 
with  some  show  of  reason,  that  by  ad¬ 
vancing  ourselves  into  Central  Asia  we 
would  only  add  to  the  chances  of  a  con¬ 
flict,  and  at  once  brin^  the  frontiers  to- 
eether — the  very  contingency  we  dread. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that,  inconve¬ 
nient  as  the  last  alternative  may  be,  it  is 
the  only  one  left  us.  It  is  prcfi>rable  to 
keeping  within  the  present  limits  of 
India.  If  we  must  have  Russia  for 
neighbor,  it  becomes  us,  instead  of 
leaving  things  to  chance,  to  choose  our 
ground.  In  this  view  the  expeiliency  of 
occupying  Herat  at  once  is  .apparent. 
It  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
to  go  half-way,  and  occupy  Quetta,  as 
recommended  inefiectually  by  the  Bom¬ 
bay  government;  but  to  h.ave  all  the 
security  desirable,  we  must  go  to  Herat. 
Only  by  so  doing  could  we  effectually 
prevent  the  Russians  from  combining 
the  lines  of  advance  we  have  described. 
But  the  proceeding  would  be  effectual. 
If  Russia  then  thought  to  att.ack  us,  she 
would  only  have  the  one  path  straight 
from  Asterabad,  without  any  cover  on 
the  left  to  screen  her  movements,  and 
w'ithout  any  good  sul>-ba8e,  such  as  the 
lain  of  Herat  would  aflford,  if  we  allow 
er  to  be  there  before  us.  The  defence 
of  Herat  and  Candahar — in  short,  of  all 
AfiTglianistan — would  also  give  us  time  to 
rally  in  the  event  of  a  sudden  movement ; 
and  the  confusion  of  the  fight  would  be 
kept  remote  from  India — a  very  great  ad¬ 
vantage.  At  Herat,  too,  we  might  have 
all  the  benefits  of  railway  communication, 
just  as  we  have  now,  for  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  extend  so  far  the  Indian  rail¬ 
way  system,  which  must  at  any  rate  be 
extended  to  the  Indus  valley.  In  the 
interests  of  both  England  and  India,  the 
occupation  of  this  advance  post  should 
not  be  delayed.  The  more  secure  we 
can  make  our  Indian  position  the  less 
likely  is  it  to  be  attempted ;  while  the 
preoccupation  of  Herat  would  take 
away  from  Russia  a  temptation,  by  yield¬ 
ing  to  which  she  might  easily  provoke  a 


war.  Indiflerent  as  we  seem  at  present, 
tlie  threat  of  Russia  to  occupy  llerat — 
much  more  its  actual  seizure — would 
provoke  an  explosion  of  feeling  in  India 
which  no  government  could  disregard. 
The  common  arguments  against  annexa¬ 
tion  do  not  apply  to  the  case  of  Aftghan- 
istan,  at  present  no  man’s  land,  and  the 
source  of  endless  disquiet  by  its  lawless¬ 
ness  and  anarchy  to  our  possessions  in 
the  north-west  of  India.  By  taking 
p.art  of  it,  we  should  interfere  with  no 
rights  of  self-government,  and  our  rule 
wonld  confer  on  the  districts  we  occu¬ 
pied  a  material  prosperity,  such  as  has 
t>een  unknown  since  our  former  occupa¬ 
tion,  which  was  held  in  grateful  remem- 
bnince  by  the  mass  of  the  people  long 
after  we  withdrew. 


NortL  BriUth  Barlew. 

A  DUTCH  POLITICAL  NOVEL. 

Officer.  My  Lord,  this  is  the  man  who  killed  lit¬ 
tle  ^rbara. 

Jvd^  To  the  gallows  with  him  1  llow  did  he 
do  it  T 

Officer.  He  cut  her  to  piecea  and  pickled  the 
body. 

Jvdgt.  Infamous  I  To  the  gallows  with  him  I 

Lothario.  My  Lord,  I  did  not  murder  little  Bar¬ 
bara.  I  fed,  and  clothed,  and  provided  for  her.  I 
can  bring  witnesses  to  prove  me  a  good  man,  and 
no  murderer. 

Judge.  You  are  to  be  hanged.  You  aggravate 
your  crime  by  your  arrogance.  It  is  not  becoming 
in  a  man,  aocu^  of  any  crime,  to  consider  himself 
a  virtuous  being. 

Lothario.  But,  my  Ix>rd,  there  are  witnesses  to 
confirm  it,  and  as  I  am  now  accused  of  murder — 

Judge.  You  will  be  hanged.  You  cut  little 
Barbara  to  pieces,  and  pickled  the  body,  and  hold 
no  small  opinion  of  yourself;  tliree  capital  crimes. 
Who  are  you,  woman  T 

Woman.  I  am  little  Barbara. 

Lothario.  Heaven  be  praised  I  You  see,  my 
Lord.  I  am  not  her  murderer. 

Judge.  Hem!  yes,  hem  I  But — as  to  the  pick¬ 
ling? 

Barbara.  No,  my  Lord,  he  did  not  pickle  me  ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  has  done  me  a  great  deal  of 
good ;  he  is  the  kindest  of  human  beings. 

Lothario.  My  Lord,  you  hear  how  she  declares 
me  to  be  a  good  man. 

Judge  Hem ;  but  the  third  crime  allows  of  no 
exculpation.  Officer,  away  with  that  fellow  and 
hang  him  I  He  is  guilty  of  self-conceit  And. 
clerk,  be  sure  to  quote  in  his  sentence  the  jurispru¬ 
dence  of  Lessing's  Patriarch. — From  an  Unpub¬ 
lished  Tragedy. 

Tiik  above  w.as  the  rather  startling 
motto  prefixed  to  a  novel  published  ex- 
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actly  seven  years  aco  at  Amsterdam  by 
an  author  styling  himself  “  Multaluli,’’ 
.and  who  gave  his  book  the  singular  title 
of  Max  Jlavelaar  ;  or,  the  Coffee  Sake 
of  the  Dutch  Kast  India  Company. 

There  wa.s  certainly  nothing  very 
attractive  in  this  title,  but  it  had  the 
charm  of  novelty,  and  suggested,  too, 
the  possibility  of  its  containing  some 
allusion  to  the  great  question  of  the  day 
in  the  Netherlands — the  government  of 
the  Dutch  colonies — which  has  for  so 
many  years  agitated  the  country,  and 
been  the  lever  used  by  all  parties  in  polit* 
ical  warfare, — either  as  a  means  of  rais¬ 
ing  themselves,  or  of  u|iectting  their 
adversaries. 

In  order  fairly  to  jud^e  the  question 
.as  it  now  sLands,  it  is  decidedly  necessary 
to  have  some  insight  into  the  general 
state  of  the  Dutch  colonics,  and  it  will 
soon  become  evident  that  a  more  intri¬ 
cate  problem  is  scaicely  to  be  conceived 
than  the  one  still  puzzling  the  brains  of 
our  Dutch  neii^hbors.  A  bird’s-eye 
view  of  their  chief  colonies  in  India  will 
enable  us  to  appreciate  in  some  meas¬ 
ure  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  leg¬ 
islating  for  these  islands  from  the  other 
side  ot  the  globe,  and,  with  all  due  re- 
sjieot  for  the  Dutch  Chambei’s,  by  a  set 
of  legislators,  but  few  of  whom  are  well 
versed,  either  by  study  or  personal  ex¬ 
perience,  in  colonial  attairs. 

Jav.*!,  the  principal  island  of  the  great 
Soenda  group,*  is  itself  four  times  as 
large  as  the  kingdom  of  the  N  etherlands ; 
and  whilst  the  mother  country  counts 
about  three  and  a  half  million  inhabitants, 
above  thirteen  millions  are  spread  over 
the  surface  of  Java. 

Of  these,  in  round  numbers,  some 
twelve  millions  are  Javanese,  cultivators 
of  the  soil,  —  an  agrarian  population, 
quiet,  inoffensive,  much  attached  to  their 
home,  and  to  native  customs  and  tradi¬ 
tions  ;  Mohammedans,  intellectual  to  a 
certain  degree,  the  higher  classes  refined 
even,  to  some  extent,  but  addicted  to 
all  the  vices  of  the  Asiatic  temperament ; 
fqnd  of  gaming,  uxorious,  vain,  and  dis¬ 
sipated,  greatly  inclined  to  imitate  the 
European  in  superficial  acquirements, 
but  without  the  tenacity  of  purpose  or 
the  energy  only  found  in  northern  climes. 


*  We  follow  the  Dutch  orthography  in  all  the 
names.  * 


The  inferior  classes  are  simple-minded 
]>easants,  easily  contented,  if  only  well 
fed,  and  in  the  darkest  ignorance  of 
everything  beyond  their  immediate 
neighborhood,  living  as  serfs  to  their 
lords  and  masters,  whose  word  is  a  law, 
and  possessing  so  little  individuality 
that  distinctive  family  names  arc  almost 
unknown  among  them. 

Next  to  the  natives  in  importance  are 
the  Chinese  settlers,  some  150,000  in 
number,  all  busily  occupied  in  commer¬ 
cial  affairs,  victimizing  the  natives,  cheat¬ 
ing  the  Europeans,  and  thriving  by  their 
intelligence  —  and  want  of  principle. 
Their  influence  on  the  Javanese  is  so 
much  dreaded  by  the  Dutch  government 
that  they  are  not  allowed  to  settle  in 
the  interior  of  the  island,  but  are  strictly 
confined  to  the  town.shi|>8  along  the 
co.aHts.  There  the  “  Chinese  Camp,”  as 
it  is  styled,  stands  in  its  own  (juarter  of 
the  place,  under  its  own  jurisdiction,  the 
Chinese  “  Captain  ”  or  “  Major  ”  being 
the  responsible  iiersonage  to  the  Dutch 
authorities  for  the  acts  of  all  his  fellow- 
countrymen  in  those  parts. 

A  mixed  race  of  Arabs  and  Malays 
crowd  the  numerous  ports ;  Madurese, 
Alfoers,  or  llarafoei-s,  from  the  Moluc¬ 
cas,  serve  as  sailors,  or,  when  occasion 
offers,  turn  pirates,  enlist  as  soldiers  in 
the  Dutch  regiments,  perform  the  work 
of  coolies,  and,  mingling  with  numerous 
other'tribes  from  the  surrounding  islands, 
are  looked  down  on  as  rude  barbarians 
by  the  Javanese  themselves,  but  highly 
esteemed  by  the  Europeans  for  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  rougher  work,  for  which 
the  more  effeminate  native  is  less  fitted, 
and  never  inclined. 

Politically  viewed,  the  island  offers 
a  varied  aspect.  Western  Java,  the 
Soenda  districts,  is  scarcely  more  like 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  ishind  in 
aspect  or  in  institutions  than  France  is 
to  Switzerland.  By  far  the  greater  j»art 
of  the  Europeans  residing  on  the  island 
are  crowded  together  in  Batavia,  Bui- 
tenzorg,  Soerabrya,  and  the  other  larger 
towns  along  the  northern  coast.  Few 
and  far  between  are  scattered  the  dwell¬ 
ings  of  some  settlers  in  the  interior,  or 
.along  the  southern  b.ay8.  Two  small 
states  retain  here,  nominally,  a  semi-in¬ 
dependence  ;  the  Sultans  of  Djoejokarta 
and  Soerakarta  govern  in  their  own 
names,  and  adjudicate  by  their  own  laws, 
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though  under  supervision  of  the  Dutch 
Resident,  who  in  all  other  districts 
reigns  supreme,  and  dictates  despoti¬ 
cally  to  tlie  native  prince.  The  latter 
bears  the  title  of  Regent,  is  a  man  of 
high  caste  and  ancient  descent,  and  the 
instrument  by  whose  means  the  native  is 
directly  ruled  and  held  under  the  strict¬ 
est  subservience  to  his  foreimi  conquer¬ 
ors,  of  whom,  in  many  parts,  he  has  very 
little  or  no  personal  knowledge. 

The  Regent  himself,  but  indifferently 
salaried  by  the  Dut<;h  (Government,  sets 
the  inhabitatits  of  whole  districts  to 
work,  according  to  the  orders  given 
him  by  the  Resident ;  and  the  peasant, 
besides  what  he  has  to  pay,  either  in 
cash,  in  work,  or  in  substance,  to  the  Re¬ 
gent  for  the  foreign  Government,  has  like¬ 
wise  to  provide  for  all  that  is  requisite 
to  keep  up  the  magnificence  of  his  own 
prince’s  court,  whose  beggarly  pittance 
would  otherwise  barely  suffice  to  keep 
him  from  starvation.  “  Forced  labor”  is 
one  of  the  most  efficient  means  of  sup¬ 
plying  the  sums  required  by  both  par¬ 
ties.  P'or  instance,  the  Dutch  desire 
the  cultivation  of  coffee  in  the  one  or 
other  district,  either  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  or  for  European  landholders,  wdth 
or  without  (Government  contracts;  the 
Resident  mentions  his  wish  to  the  Re¬ 
gent,  who  gives  his  orders  in  conse¬ 
quence,  and  coffee-gardetis,  as  they  are 
termed,  s<x)n  cover  the  whole  surface  of 
the  country. 

Of  course  but  little  prosperity  can  fall 
to  the  share  of  the  peasant  where  such 
a  system  prevails,  an<l  but  a  minimum 
of  wages  is  paid  to  the  laborer.  What¬ 
ever  riches  the  soil  or  his  own  work 
produces  pass  into  others’  hands,  and  a 
bare  subsistence  is  all  he  reaps  from  the 
rich  harvest,  sown  and  garnered  by  him¬ 
self  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

A  general  feeling  of  discontent,  of 
passive  resignation,  reigns  in  all  these 
districts.  It  may  well  l)e  supposed  that 
the  Regent  throws  the  blame  on  the 
strangers;  that  the  native  serf,  whilst 
obeying,  and  even  often  loving,  his  own 
lordu  hates  the  foreign  conqueror ;  that 
sooner  or  later  an  end  must  come  to  this 
pri'posterous  and  monstrous  state  of 
affairs;  ami  that  meanwhile  the  liberals 
in  colonial  p<ilitics  call  out  loudly  for 
radical  reform. 

Their  cry  is;  Give  the  peasant  his 


own  plot  of  ground,  recognize  his  indi¬ 
viduality  and  his  rights;  let  there  be 
free  labor  and  no  tyrannical  oppressions  ; 
and  though  our  returns  may  be  less  for 
some  yeai-8,  eventually  all  the  profit  will 
be  ours. 

It  is  but  fair  to  state  the  arguments 
of  their  opponents.  If  we  give  the 
Javanese,  they  say,  his  own  farm  and 
plot  of  groimd,  what  will  be  the  case  ? 
lie  has  no  family  name  by  which  he  can 
be  de.signated  in  the  registers;  he  has 
no  idea  of  property,  or  its  sacred  rights, 
beyond  the  ))rivilege  of  dwelling  on 
the  homestead  of  his  fathers — the  open 
grounds  belonging  to  his  race  in  gen¬ 
eral.  He  will  neither  understand  nor  at¬ 
tach  any  value  to  the  legal  |)Ossession  of 
what  he  already  regards  as  sufficiently 
his  own.  Within  a  few  months  he  will 
thus  be  ruined, — the  victim  of  the  first 
speculator,  Chinese  or  European,  w’ho 
settles  in  the  neiirhborhood,  and  chooses 
to  become  proprietor  of  a  w'hole  district 
for  a  very  trifling  sum. 

As  for  free  labor, — it  is  only  by  forc¬ 
ing  him  to  work  that  the  Javanese  can 
be  brought  to  nmounce  his  sloth.  Leave 
him  free,  and  he  will  just  cultivate  rice 
enough  for  himself  and  family,  and  jtass 
the  rest  of  his  time  in  gambling  or  in 
idleness. 

The  only  “  free  laborers,”  too,  to  be 
had  in'  most  parts  of  Java,  are,  for  the 
greater  part,  vag.abonds ;  men  without 
a  home,  and  criminals,*  w’ho,  havingbeen 
obliged  to  leave  their  owm  villages,  lead 
a  nomad  life, — earn  a  bare  subsistence 
by  their  manual  labor,  sleep  at  nights 
where  they  best  can  find  a  resting-place, 
and  gamble  away  every  fiirthing  they 
Lay  hand  on  as  soon  as  possible, — if  they 
do  not  spend  it  on  opium.  The  great 
dearth  of  lalmrers  has  led  many  owners 
of  sugar-mills  and  coffee-plantations  to 
pan<ler  to  the  lusts  of  these  wretches, 
rather  than  miss  their  codperation. 

The  reformers,  or  liberal  party,  would 
remedy  these  evils,  by  raising  the  sala¬ 
ries  of  the  Regents,  and  enabling  them 
to  live  according  to  their  higli  rank  on  the 
income  granted  them  by  government; 
by  augmenting  the  rate  of  wages  paid 
to  the  laborer,  and  thus  encouraging  his 
efforts  ;  and  by  severely  punishing  every 

*  Vide  Haaselman,  Myne  evaring,  ent.,  p.  27, 
$eq. 
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attempt  of  the  Recent  to  extort  any- 
tliing  to  which  he  has  no  positive  claim 
from  the  peasant.  This  latter  measure 
is  subject  to  the  greatest  difficulty  in  its 
execution :  a  buffalo,  even  a  wife,  is  often 
required  by  the  prince,  and  the  submis¬ 
sive  peasant  bows  liis  head  and  gives  up 
his  dearest  possessions  w’ith  a  sigh,  but 
without  resistance,  to  his  lord  and  m.'vs- 
ter.  The  great  argument  .against  the 
proposed  reforms  is,  that  whatsoever 
price  be  offered,  free  Labor  is  not  ob¬ 
tainable  ;  that,  by  raising  the  pay  of  the 
Regents  and  the  wages  of  the  laborer, 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  instead  of  re¬ 
munerating  the  home  government  as  it 
now  does,  say  to  an  extent  of  some 
twenty  millions  of  florins  per  annum, 
will  cost  the  mother  country  annually 
large  sums;  and  that,  in  the  end,  no 
ailvantage  will  be  obtained,  sis  all  the 
profits  will  still  flow  into  the  hands  of 
the  native  princes  and  foreign  traders, 
Chinese,  M.alays,  and  Arabs,  who  live 
on  the  spoils  of  the  natives. 

For  many  years  thus  all  complaints 
on  the  above  subjects  were  carefully 
suppres'^ed  by  the  Indiati  and  the  home 
Governments.  The  Residents  reported 
favorably  (in  their  official  and  published 
documents)  on  the  state  of  their  j)rov- 
inces;  the  Governor-General  sent  home 
flaming  accounts, — and,  better  still,  bags 
full  of  gold ;  and  any  man  w'ho  had  the 
courage,  or  the  imprudence,  to  complain 
of  the  existing  system,  was  carefully 
“  put  down or,  if  a  Government 
officer,  quietly  shelved. 

Hut,  as  always  will  be  the  case,  magna 
est  veritfis,  and  by  degrees  the  truth 
ooze<l  out.  A  sort  of  uneasiness  began 
to  8))rea«l  about  the  state  of  the  colonies, 
or  rather  about  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Java;  the  other  islands  are  too  remote, 
too  thinly  coloni/.ed  to  be  of  such  pre- 
pojulerating  importance ;  whispei's  and 
reports  circulated  to  an  alarming  extent; 
“  understood  relations  revealed  the 
secret  est”  extortions;  some  men,  such 
as  the  Haron  von  Hoevell,  were  not  to 
be  put  down ;  and  loud  and  long  mur¬ 
murs  were  heard  in  all  quarters,  though 
but  few  efficacious  steps  were  taken  to 
examine  into  or  reform  the  grievances 
complained  of. 

This  was  the  general  aspect  of  the 
question  when  Miiltatuli’s  book  appear¬ 
ed.  The  sensation  it  made  was  unequalled 


by  anything  of  the  sort  ever  printed  in 
the  Netherlands;  and  though  some  years 
have  passed  since  the  publication  of 
the  work,  the  state  of  the  question 
remains,  in  its  principal  features,  un¬ 
altered  and  undecided,  owing  to  the 
frequent  changes  of  ministry,  and  the 
other  difficulties  to  which  we  have 
slightly  alluded,  and  which  will  l)e  fur¬ 
ther  elucidated  iu  the  course  of  this 
paper. 

Before  analysing  the  book  itself,  we 
have  a  few  words  to  say  alM)ut  its 
author.  It  was  soon  discovered  that 
the  pseudonym  “  !\Iultatu1i  ”  had  been 
selected  by  M.  Douwes  Dekker,  e.x- 
Assistant  Resident  of  Lebak,  in  Java, 
a  highly-gifted  but  eccentric  personage, 
— the  friend  of  the  native  par  excelletice, 
—but  rather  a  sentimental,  fantastic, 
and  irritable  character  than  a  jiractical 
statesman.  M.  Douwes  Dekker  had 
quarrelled  with  the  Indian  authorities; 
he  had,  in  short,  advocated  the  interests 
of  the  natives  much  too  powerfully  to 
please  his  superiors.  lie  had  objected 
very  strongly  to  the  system  of  cooked 
reports,  always  representing  everything 
to  be  in  the  most  flourishing  state,  duns 
ce  meiUeur  des  mondes  /  he  had  become 
violent  and  disrespectful  in  tone  and 
language ;  and  the  result  was,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  throw  up  his  situation 
in  <lisguHt,  and  return  home  in  disgrace. 
On  the  part  of  the  Indian  government, 
there  had  been  the  desire  to  get  rid  of  a 
troublesome  official,  who  would  neither 
hold  his  tongue  nor  yield  an  inch  of  the 
ground  on  which  he  had  chosen  to  es¬ 
tablish  himself;  there  w'.as  no  doubt, 
too,  of  his  capacity  for  exciting  awk¬ 
ward  discussions  and  much  trouble  to 
the  government ;  and  unless  he  could 
be  reduced  to  silence  before  his  influence 
made  itself  felt  in  the  colonies,  there 
tvould  be  no  }>os8ibility  of  prolonging 
the  old  and  vicious  system,  which  time 
and  custom  had  hallowed.  Inste.ad, 
then,  of  looking  into  the  complaints, 
serious  as  they  were,  so  loudly  uttere<i 
by  Multatuli,  he  was,  as  we  have  hinted, 
sent  home  in  disgrace. 

In  so  far  the  Indian  government  was 
decidedly  to  be  blamed.  It  is  not  im¬ 
probable,  that  some  partial  reforms,  some 
very  necessary  impi-ovements,  in  the  spir¬ 
it  required  by  M.  Dekker,  would  have 
satisfied  both  him  and  his  friends,  and 
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been  of  infinite  service  to  all  parties. 
On  the  other  hand,  M.  Dekker  lost  his 
temper,  and  instead  of  maintaining  a 
dignified  silence  until  he  had  tried  what 
the  home-authorities  thought  of  his  ideas, 
he  clamored  loud  and  long,  with  so 
much  personal  virulence  that  the  really 
good  cause  advocated  by  him  w'as  great¬ 
ly  damaged  by  his  petulant  pleading. 

So  M.  Dekker  seized  his  pen  and  pub¬ 
lished  his  book,  a  beautifully  written — 
novel.  From  what  we  have  said,  it  will 
be  inferred  that  its  subject  is,  of  course, 
the  ill-treatment  to  which  the  natives  of 
Java  are  subjected  by  the  European 
authorities,  lie  himself  is  the  idolized 
hero  of  his  own  tale,  in  which  the  In¬ 
dians  are  depicted  in  the  same  glowing, 
but  certainly  exaggerated  color  as 
their  tyrants.  At  the  same  time,  his 
personal  adversaries  are  cut  up  in  such 
a  merciless  manner,  so  ridiculed  and 
held  up  to  public  contempt  and  aver¬ 
sion,  that  while  some  ehaptei's  of  the 
book  rise  to  the  height  of  really  sublime 
poetry,  others  can  scarcely  be  otherwise 
qualified  than  as  clever  but  virulent 
satirical  attacks  on  his  personal  adver¬ 
saries. 

The  form  in  which  the  book  w'as  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  reader  was  equally  origiual 
and  striking,  and  its  contents  can  scarce¬ 
ly  be  better  illustrated  than  by  inviting 
our  readers  to  follow'  us  in  a  ra}>id  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  subjects  treated  in  the  several 
chapters,  together  with  such  extracts  as 
are  peculiarly  suited  to  our  purpose. 

For  instance,  the  very  first  page  of 
the  l>ook : — 

“  I  am  s  broker, — in  coffee,  and  I  dwell 
on  the  Laurier’i  Oraeht  (one  of  the  canals  in 
Amsterdam),  No.  37.  It  is  not  in  my  w'ay 
to  write  novels  or  the  like  stuff,  and  it  cost 
me  some  time  to  make  up  my  mind  to  order 
an  extra  ream  of  paper,  and  to  begin  tlie 
book,  which  you  ought  to  read,  whether  you 
be  a  broker — or  any  thing  else.  Not  only  did 
I  never  write  a  novel,  but  as  a  man  of  busi¬ 
ness,  1  do  not  like  reading  such  sorts  of 
books.  For  years  I  have  been  busy  with  the 
query  as  to  the  utility  of  such  tilings,  and  am 
surprised  at  the  impudence  of  poets  and  nov¬ 
elists,  who  are  always  bothering  people  with 
long  stories  about  things  that  nave  never 
reafiy  happened,  and  mostly  never  could  have 
happened^.  .  .  I  have  to  observe,  too,  that 
the  greater  part  of  those  occupied  with  such 
work  generally  go  to  the  dogs.  I  am  now  in 
my  forty-fourth  year,  have  been  twenty 
years  on  'Change,  and  have  acquired  the  ex¬ 


perience  which  gives  a  man  a  right  to  hold 
an  opinion.  Many  a  firm  has  l^en  ruined 
in  my  time,  and,  for  the  greater  part,  the 
cause  of  their  fall,  in  my  opinion,  must  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  perverse  tendency  given  to 
people  in  their  youth.  I,  myself,  stand,  to 
truth  and  sound  good  aenae, — that  is  what  I 
swear  by.  .  .  .” 

Mr.  Droogstoppel  (whose  name  we 
shall  translate  “Stubbles”)  goes  on  for 
some  pages  in  the  same  style.  Poetry  is 
humbug,  history  little  better,  and  as  for 
the  teniler  passion  : — 

“  A  girl  is  an  angel.  The  man  who  dis¬ 
covered  that  was  never  blessed  with  sisters  I 
Love  is  supreme  bliss, — one  flies  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth  with  the  adored  object.  Now 
the  earth  is  round,  and  has  no  ends,  and  such 
love  is  all  nonsense.  Nobody  can  accuse  me 
of  not  living  in  a  proper  manner  with  my 
wife  (she  is  a  daughter  to  Last  and  Co., — in 
coffee).  I  am  a  member  of  our  Zoological 
Gardens,  and  she  wears  a  sliawd  that  cost 
ninety-two  florins,  and  there  has  never 
passed  one  word  l)etween  us  about  such  non¬ 
sensical  love  as  the  poets  rant  of.  When  we 
were  married,  we  made  a  trip  to  the  Hague, 
where  she  bought  some  flannel — I  wear  the 
waistcoats  still,  and  love  never  drove  us  far- 
tlier.  .  .  . 

“  As  for  poetry,  I  do  not  object  to  verses  if 
people  choose  to  stick  up  their  syllables  in  a 
certain  order ;  but  confine  themselves  strictly 
to  truth.  ‘  The  clock  atrikea  eight,  the  milk- 
man'a  late'  is  not  objectionable,  if  really  and 
truly  it  be  not  a  quarter  after  seven.  .  .  . 

“And  then  tlie  moral  of  all  plays  and 
novels :  virtue  rewarded  1  For  instance,  there 
is  Lucas,  our  man -of-all- work  in  the  store¬ 
house;  he  was  at  any  rate  a  virtuous  man. 
Not  a  single  bean  was  ever  lost;  he  was  a 
steady  church-goer,  and  never  drank  a  drop 
too  much.  When  my  father-in-law  was  in 
the  country,  he  had  the  keys  of  the  house 
and  the  office  and  eveiy’thing.  Once  the 
bank  paid  him  seventeen  florins  more  than 
they  ought  to  have  done,  and  he  brought 
tliem  the  money  back.  Now  he  is  old  and 
gouty,  and  must  give  up  work.  He  has  not 
saved  a  farthing,  for  our  expenses  are  heavy, 
and  we  have  much  to  do,  and  want  younger 
and  stronger  men.  Now,  say  I,  this  Lucas 
is  a  virtuous  man ; — and  pray,  what  is  his  re¬ 
ward  ?  I  have  never  seen  a  prince  appear  to 
give  him  a  handful  of  diamonds,  nor  a  fairy 
to  cut  his  bread  and  butter.  He  is  poor  and 
remains  poor,  and  that  is  just  as  it  should 
be.  .  .  .  Where  would  be  his  real  virtue  if 
he  had  been  sure  of  reward,  and  could  have 
led  an  easy  life  in  his  old  age  ?  In  that  case 
all  the  men  we  employ  would  be  virtuous, 
and  everybody  else  besides,  which  was  clearly 
never  intended,  or  what  would  be  the  use  of 
rewards  in  another  and  better  world  ?  ” 
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This  Mr.  Stubbles  forms  the  contrast 
to  the.hero  of  the  work,  Multatuli  him¬ 
self.  The  two  have  been  school-fellows, 
and  the  broker  meets  his  old  friend  in 
the  street,  in  a  shabby  dress  and  in  de¬ 
jected  spirits,  and  the  worldly  wise  man 
pets  rid  of  the  worldly  silly  one  very 
soon.  lie  feels  his  “  respectability  ”  en¬ 
dangered  by  the  seedy  looks  of  his  for¬ 
mer  school  friend,  and  shakes  him  off, 
rather  roughly.  A  few  days  after,  how¬ 
ever,  he  receives  a  note,  together  with  a 
bulky  parcel  of  papers,  from  the  poor 
man,  who,  having  no  other  connections 
left,  invokes  his  influential  friend’s  as¬ 
sistance  in  finding  a  publisher  for  what 
he  has  written  at  diverse  periods. 

The  puzzled  broker  finds  a  great  deal 
about  “coflTee”  in  the  papers,  mixed  up 
with  a  quantity  of  what  he  calls  “  trash,” 
and  “sentimental  rubbish,”  and  at  length 
makes  up  his  mind,  with  the  help  of  one 
of  his  clerks,  to  publish  a  l)Ook,  in  which 
compensjition  will  be  found  for  his  poor 
friend’s  rubbish  in  his  own  profound 
speculations. 

Multatuli’s  tale  is  thus  a  romantic- 
historical  veraion  of  his  own  doings  in 
Java,  interspersed  with  the  most  curious 
episodical  reflections  of  Mr.  f?tubble8, 
and  of  course  the  question  of  Colonial 
Government  forms  the  pith  of  the  work. 

Let  us  now  see  what  Multatuli  says 
of  the  position  of  the  Javanese  in  respect 
to  the  mother-country,  whilst  we  beg  to 
remind  the  reader  that  his  opinions  are 
those  of  the  ultra-liberal  party,  highly 
colored  by  his  very  lively  fancy : — 

“The  Javanese  is  a  Dutch  subject.  The 
King  of  the  Netherlands  is  hia  king.  The 
descendants  of  his  former  princes  and  lords 
are  Dvich  officials ;  they  are  appointed,  re¬ 
moved,  promoted,  or  disgraced  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor-General,  who  reigns  in  the  King’s 
name.  The  criminal  is  tried  and  sentenced 
by  laws  promulrated  at  the  Hague.  The 
taxes  paid  by  tlie  Javanese  flow  into  tlie 
Dutch  treasury.” 

Now,  these  assertions  must  be  taken 
curti  grano  aalis^  of  course,  as  the  reader 
will  underst.'ind  on  referring  to  what  is 
stated  in  the  beginning  of  this  jiaper 
about  the  jiersonal  knowledge  possessed 
by  the  native  of  his  European  con¬ 
querors  : — 

“The  Governor-General  is  assisted  by  a 
Council,  which,  however,  has  no  decisive  in¬ 
fluence  on  his  resolutions.  At  Batavia  the 
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different  branches  of  the  administration  are 
confided  to  tlie  directors  of  departments, 
forming  the  link  between  the  Governor- 
General  and  the  Residents  in  the  provinces. 
But  in  all  political  matters  the  Residents 
correspond  directly  with  the  Governor- Gen¬ 
eral  himself. 

“  The  title  of  Resident  dates  from  the  time 
when  the  Netherlands  were  only  the  liege 
lords  and  indirect  masters  of  the  countryj 
and  their  government  was  represented  by 
these  agents  at  the  Courts  of  the  several 
reigning  princes.  These  princes  are  now  no 
longer  in  existence ;  the  Residents  are  pro¬ 
vincial  governors,  prefects.  Their  sphere  of 
action  has  altered:  only  their  title  has  re¬ 
mained  unchanged.  The  Resident  is  the 
real  representative  of  the  Dutch  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  eyes  of  the  native.  The  people 
know  nothing  of  the  Governor-General,  nor 
of  his  councillors,  nor  of  the  directors  at 
Batavia;  they  only  know  the  Resident  and 
his  inferior  officers.  The  residencies,  some 
of  them  contain  nearly  a  million  inhabitants, 
are  divided  into  three  or  four  parts,  or  regen¬ 
cies,  governed  by  an  A-ssistant-Resident. 
Under  his  tutelage  we  find  Comptrollers, 
Inspectors,  and  a  numlier  of  other  officials, 
for  the  collection  of  the  taxes,  etc. 

“  A  native  of  high  rank,  the  Regent  is  the 
next  authority  to  the  Assistant-Resident. 
It  was  good  policy  to  employ  their  feudal 
authority  in  the  support  of  the  foreign  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  by  turning  them  into  paid  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  crown,  a  sort  of  hierarchy  was 
established,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  the 
Dutch  government  itself.” 

Multatuli  goes  on  to  compare  this 
state  of  affairs,  not  inaptly,  to  the  feu¬ 
dal  system  of  the  middle  ages  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  as  even  the  hereditary  right  to  the 
office  of  Regent  is  tacitly  acknowledged 
by  the  Dutch  government. 

The  position  of  the  Assistant-Resident 
with  regard  to  the  Regent  is  one  of 
great  delicacy.  The  European  is  the 
responsible  party ;  he  has  his  “  instruc¬ 
tions,”  and  must  act  up  to  them.  Never¬ 
theless  the  Regent  is,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Colonial  government,  a  much  more  im¬ 
portant  personage.  The  Assistant-Re¬ 
sident  can  be  “  shelveil,”  or  otherwise 
disposed  of,  on  the  slightest  emergency. 
The  Regent  cannot  be  got  rid  of  so 
readily.  Any  slight  put  on  him,  any 
punishment  or  degr.-idation  inflicted  on 
this  eminent  person.age,  is  very  likely  to 
rouse  the  indignation  of  the  whole  pop¬ 
ulation,  and  to  incite  them  to  open  re¬ 
bellion. 

The  Assistant-Resident  must  therefore 
23 
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nnite  preat  firmnes-s  of  purpose  with  no 
less  suavity  of  form,  and  is  officially 
ordered — we  give  the  letter  of  his  in- 
struction.s — “  to  treat  the  native  officer 
placed  at  his  side  like  a  younger  brother.''^ 

For  the  above-stated  reasons,  it  is 
evident  that  the  elder  brother  is  very 
often  exposed  to  be  kicked  out,  if  the 
younger  one  should  complain  of  him. 
And  oesides  this  virtual  superiority  in 
influence,  the  native  has  the  advantage 
over  the  Euro|K.*an  officer  in  respect  to 
wealth. 

The  European  is  barely  paid  enough 
to  maintain  his  rank ;  his  object  is  to 
save  as  much  as  jiossibly  can  be  scraj^ed 
together  in  order  to  get  home  again,  or, 
at  any  rate,  to  obtain  some  higher  and 
more  profitable  appt>intment ;  whilst  the. 
native  prince  generally  spends  his  income, 
and  all  he  can  lay  hands  on,  in  the  most 
extravagant  manner.  It  is  by  no  me:ins 
a  rare  case  to  find  one  of  these  jKUen- 
tates  in  the  enjoyment  of  some  twenty 
or  thirty  thousand  ]K)unds  a  year,  in 
very  great  jiecuniary  difficulties,  caused 
by  inordinate  love  of  display,  excessive 
negligence  in  all  matters  'of  business, 
and  by  the  reckless  way  in  which  he 
allows  himself  to  be  plundered  by  Eu¬ 
ropean  adventurers  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion. 

The  incomes  of  the  native  princes  are 
chiefly  derived  from  four  sources : — 
Their  government  monthly  pay ;  a  fixed 
sum  granted  by  the  Dutch  as  an  indem¬ 
nity  for  some  of  the  rights  and  claims 
ceded  to  the  European  government ;  a 
certain  exlia  remuneration,  dependent 
on  the  quantity  of  sugar,  coflfee,  etc., 
cultivated  in  their  province  ^  and  lastly, 
their  arbitrary  disposal  over  the  labor 
and  property  of  their  subjects. 

We  have  mentioned  the  way  in  which 
the  Regent  forces  the  population  to 
work  for  the  European’s  profit;  we 
have  still  to  elucidate  the  manner  in 
which  he  considers  himself  the  pro- 
piietor  of  everything  jKjssessed  by  the 
peasant.  According  to  the  almost  uni¬ 
versal  idea  in  Eastern  Asia,  the  subject, 
and  all  he  holds,  is  the  lawful  property 
of  his  sovereign  ^  and  the  Javanese  of 
the  inferior  classes  never  ventures  to 
doubt  or  dispute  these  rights  of  his 
feudal  lord.  It  would,  too,  in  his  own 
eyes,  be  wanting  in  respect  on  his  part, 
if  he  ever  entered  the  prince’s  palace 


without  some  present  or  tribute  to  the 
great  m.an.  It  is  likewise  customary  for 
the  prince’s  neigbors  to  keep  in  order 
the  OTounds  near  his  dwelling,  and  this 
is  voluntarily  done,  and  only  considered 
a  fitting  mark  of  their  good-will.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  the  population  of 
whole  villages  is  often  ordered  out  by 
the  Regent  to  cultivate  lands  of  his 
own,  lying  at  some  distance  from  the 
peasant’s  home;  and  whilst  the  poor 
wretches  are  working  for  their  j)rince, 
their  own  rice  fiehls  are  left  uncared  for. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Assistant-Res¬ 
ident  to  remedy  such  abuses;  he  is 
even  enjoined  to  do  so  by  his  instruc¬ 
tions  ;  but,  besides  the  difficulties  alreiidy 
alludcni  to,  there  are  others  almost  in¬ 
surmountable.  If,  for  instance,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  l>e  from  time  to  time  inclined, 
in  some  very  flagrant  cases,  to  support 
the  Resident  and  to  punish  the  Regent, 
the  Euro|»ean  will  generally  find  himself 
without  the  means  of  bringing  witneases 
to  support  his  aci-usations.  The  native 
neither  will  nor  dares  side  ofienly  with 
the  foreigner  against  his  native  prince. 
He  will  whisper  his  complaints  boldly 
enough  in  the  Resident’s  ear,  but  in 

Itublic  deny  with  equal  boldness  ever 
laving  lieeii  ill-treated  by  the  Regent. 
_Max  llavelaar,  the  hero  of  the  book, 
in’  w  hom  Multatuli  has  depicted  his  own 
character,  has,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
work,  just  been  appointed  Assistant- 
Resident  of  Lebak,  and  has  to  deal, 
besides  all  the  difficulties  we  have  men¬ 
tioned,  with  others  of  no  less  importance 
which  w  ill  be  gradually  developed. 

“  Havelaar  was  thirty-five  years  of  age. 
He  was  slender  and  active,  .  .  .  sharp 
as  a  file  and  tender  as  a  girl,  always  himself 
the  first  to  feel  the  wound  inflicted  by  his 
bitter  words,  and  a  greater  sufl’erer  tlian  the 
person  attacked.  He  was  quick  of  apprehen¬ 
sion, — seized  tlie  highest  or  most  complicated 
questions  at  first  sight ;  amused  himself  with 
tlie  solution  of  the  most  intricate  problems, 
and  was  very  often  incapable  of  comprehend¬ 
ing  the  simplest  matters,  which  a  child  could 
have  explained  to  him.  Love  of  truth  and 
justice  caused  him  often  to  neglect  his  more 
immediate  duties,  in  order  to  remedy  some 
more  remote  evil,  to  which  he  was  probably 
attracted  by  the  greatei  effort  requisite  for  ac¬ 
complishing  his  purpose.  .  .  A  second  Don 
Quixote,  he  often  wasted  his  courage  on  a 
windmill.  His  ambition  was  not  to  be  satis¬ 
fied,  and  he  considered  all  social  distinctions 
little  better  than  trifles,  whilst  he  loved  a 
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quiet  and  peaceful  home.  He  was  a  poet, 
whose  lively  fancy  created  and  peopled 
worlds.  He  could  dream  away  hours,  and 
return  to  the  most  prosy  details  of  busine-ss 
with  equal  facility.  .  .  .  He  was  modest 
and  kind  to  those  who  acknowledged  his  in¬ 
tellectual  superiority,  but  intolerant  of  opposi¬ 
tion  to  it.  .  .  Though  timid  and  awkward 

towards  those  who  did  not  seem  to  understand 
him,  he  grew  eloquent  as  soon  as  he  met 
with  encouragement.  He  was  honest,  even 
to  magnanimity,  but  would  leave  hundreds 
unpaid  in  order  to  give  away  thousands." 

These,  in  a  more  concise  form  than 
that  .adopted  by  the  writer,  are  some  of 
the  more  salient  traits  of  his  hero’s  char¬ 
acter,  to  whom  ^in  contradistinction)  is 
opiK>8ed  his  superior  officer,  the  Resident, 
the  formalist,  the  man  who  places  a  fidl- 
stop  after  every  word  he  uses;  so  slow' 
in  his  ntlcranee  and  his  thoughts,  that 
both  seem  always  followed  by  a  herd  of 
stra^Lllers,  long  after  the  subject  in  dis¬ 
cussion  h:is  been  exausteil.  “  People  who 
knew  him  called  him  ‘Slimy,’”  says  Mul- 
tatuli,  “  and  that  was  his  chief  character¬ 
istic  ;  ”  and  such  is  the  name  given  in  the 
book  to  llavehiar’s  well-known  superior 
officer. 

Max  Havelaar  himself,  accompanied 
by  his  wife  .and  child, — beautifully  drawn 
pii’tures, — astonishes  the  Comptroller 
and  all  his  inferiors  by  his  ^>erfect  ac¬ 
quaintance  w'ith  the  state  of  the  country 
he  is  called  on  to  govern,  and  by  his 
eccentric  ideas  of  improving  the  position 
of  the  native;  and  is  soon  looke<l  upon 
h.alf  as  a  madman,  half  as  a  fool,  by  the 
otlifials  who  have  for  a  long  series  of 
years  been  accustomed  to  “red-tape” 
in  all  its  varieties,  and  are  terrified  by 
the  revolutionary  system  their  new  chief 
seems  inclined  to  introduce.  At  the 
same  time  he  is  accused  of  irreligion, 
because  he  opposes  the  missionaries,  and 
asserts  that  civilisation  must  |»recede 
conversion,  as  the  mere  Christian  in 
name  among  the  natives  is  not  a  whit 
better  than  the  infidel.  His  manner  of 
reasoning  on  all  sorts  of  subjects,  too, 
discomfits  friend  and  foe,  whilst  his 
official  reports,  in  which  no  veil  is  thrown 
over  existing  grievances  and  evils,  ordy 
annoy  his  superiors.  And  no  wonder,  if 
the  following  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  these  documents  are  prepared 
and  “  got  up  ”  be  not  greatly  exag¬ 
gerated  : — 

“  It  is  in  general  disagreeable  to  be  the 


bearer  of  evil  tidings,  and  their  communicator 
seems  always  responsible  for  some  part  of 
the  unfavorable  impression  produced.  .  . 
The  Indian  government  likes  writing  home 
to  the  effect  that  everything  is  prospering. 
The  Residents  like  to  write  in  the  .same  strain 
to  the  government  The  Assistant-Residents, 
who  scarcely  ever  receive  any  but  favorable 
reports  from  the  Comptrollers,  dislike  sending 
on  their  own  account  bad  news  to  the  Resi¬ 
dents.  Hence,  in  all  official  correspondence, 
we  find  an  artificial  optimism,  not  only  vio¬ 
lating  truth,  but  directly  in  contradiction 
with  the  convictions  of  these  optimists  them¬ 
selves  when  expressed  by  word  of  mouth, 
and  even  with  the  statistics  and  figures  ac¬ 
companying  their  reports.  Examples  of  this 
sort  mi^t  be  adduced,  which,  were  the  case 
not  BO  very  serious,  would  raise  a  laugli  at 
the  expense  of  the  writers.  ...  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  one  instance.  .  .  The 

annual  report  of  a  certain  residency  is  now 
in  my  hands.  The  Resident  is  greatly  pleased 
with  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  asserts  everything  to  be  progressing 
favorably.  A  little  fartfier  on,  speaking  of 
tlie  insufficient  means  at  his  disposal  to  re¬ 
strain  the  smuggling  propensities  of  the 
natives,  but  at  the  same  time  wishing  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  government  being  unfavorably 
impressed  by  the  idea  of  the  losses  inflicted 
on  the  treasury  by  the  smugglers,  he  says : — 

‘  These  are  but  very  trifling,  inde^ ;  scarcely 
anysmuggling  goes  on  in  this  re8idency,where 
there  is  very  little  trade,  as  none  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  risk  their  capital  in  commercial  under¬ 
takings.  .  .  .' 

“Another  of  these  reports  began  literally : — 

‘  Last  year  the  tranquillity  in  this  residency 
remained  tranquil.  .  .  .’ 

“  When  the  population  has  not  increased, 
this  is  ascribed  to  faults  in  the  la.st  census ; 
when  the  taxes  are  iiot  more  productive,  this 
circumstance  must  be  attributed  to  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  low  taxation  in  order  to  encourage 
field-labor,  which  will  eventually — that  is  to 
say,  after  the  Resident’s  retiring  from  office — 
be  sure  to  produce  millions.  .  .  Dis-aftec- 

tion  and  revolt,  when  they  cannot  be  pa.ssed 
over  in  silence,  are  only  the  work  of  a  few 
malcontents, — rendered  harmless  in  future, — 
as  universal  satisfaction  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  everywhere  observable ;  and  when 
the  population  has  been  thinned  by  famine, 
this  sad  misfortune  is,  of  course,  the  result  of 
crops  failing,  of  drought,  or  too  heavy  rains, 
of  everything  but  ill-management. 

“  In  one  word,  the  official  reports  of  the 
Government  officers,  and  those  based  upon 
them  sent  home,  are  for  the  greater  and  more 
mportant  part  falsehoods." 

This  very  serious  accusation  was  one 
of  the  subjects  which  naturally  gave 
rise  to  violent  discussions  both  in  llol- 
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land  and  India.  The  picture,  though 
highly  colored,  was  found,  in  its  outline, 
to  contain  no  violation  of  the  truth. 

Max  Havclaar  goes  on : — 

“  Every  Resident  sends  in  a  monthly  re¬ 
port  of  Uie  rice  imported  or  exported  in  his 
districta  The  tables  state  how  much  of  tliis 
rice  is  grown  in  Java  or  comes  from 

other  parta  On  comparing  the  quantity  of 
rice,  according  to  these  accounts,  transported 
from  residencies  in  Java  to  residencies  on  the 
same  island,  it  will  be  found  tliat  it  greatly 
exceeds  (by  some  thousand  pikoU)  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  rice,  according  to  these  same  tables, 
ever  received  in  the  residencies  on  Java  from 
residencies  on  that  island. 

“Without  speaking  of  the  blindness  of  a 
government  receiving  and  publishing  such 
reports,  we  will  proceed  to  show  what  is 
their  tendency. 

“  European  and  native  officials  are  paid  a 
certain  percentage  on  products  raised  for  the 
European  marts ;  and  the  cultivation  of  rice 
was  consequently  so  much  neglected,  that  in 
many  parts  a  famine  ensued,  which  could  not 
be  officially  concealed.  .  .  .  Orders  were 
given  to  prevent  the  like  disasters  in  future, 
and  the  above-mentioned  reports  were  in¬ 
tended  to  keep  the  government,  au  fait,  by  a 
comparison  between  the  exports  and  im¬ 
ports  of  the  different  residencies.  Exporta¬ 
tion  naturally  represented  plenty;  importa¬ 
tion,  want.  We  repeat — the  tables  we  allude 
to  only  refer  to  rice  grown  on  the  istand,  and 
their  figures  state,  that  all  the  residencies  to¬ 
gether  export  more  rice  than  all  the  residencies 
together  import ;  ...  in  other  words,  there  is 
more  home-raised  tiee  in  Java  than  is  grown 
on  the  island.  ' 

This  is  but  one  of  the  many  examples 
adduced  of  the  gift,  possessed  by  the 
Indian  government,  of  looking  on  the 
bright  side  of  things  and  ignoring  the 
dark  one. 

Now  M.  Douwes  Dekker,  or  Max 
Havelaar,  or  Multtutuli,  set  vigorously 
to  work  to  oppose  this  system.  No  one 
can  doubt  for  one  moment,  either  his 
really  goo<i  intentions,  or  his  very  im¬ 
prudent  way  of  acting,  from  the  veiy 
beginning.  Multatuli,  after  sowing  his 
wild  oats  at  the  University  of  Leyden, 
set  out  for  India.  He  married  a  lady 
of  rank,  but,  like  him.self^  without  for¬ 
tune  ;  ran  into  debt,  was  continually  “  in 
hot  water,”  first  with  an  old  general, 
represented  as  a  tyrant  and  a  bully  of  the 
worst  description,  on  the  west  coast  of 
Sumatra,  got  into  fresh  difficulties  about 
irregularities  in  his  accounts  at  Natal 
(Sumatra),  wrote  B<iuib8  on  his  superiors, 


fought  duels  without  end,  and  soon 
made  a  reputation  as  a  dangerous, 
clever,  daredevil  sort  of  )>ersonage, 
who,  under  proper  guidance,  might  have 
turned  out  a  first-rate  man ;  but,  exposed 
as  he  was  to  temptations  of  .all  sorts, 
and  consorting  chiefly  with  his  inferiors 
in  mind  and  talent,  was  rather  feared  as 
a  dangerous  character  than  respected 
for  the  genius  he  ceit.ainly  had  shown. 
He  found  his  Assistant-Residency  in  a 
sad  state.  His  predecessor  had  spoken, 
but  not  Mmtten,  officially  to  the  Resident 
(for  the  reasons  above  stated)  about 
many  grievances  against  the  Regent ; 
they  had  been  ignored,  as  usual — or 
“smoothed  over.” 

An  oral  complaint  of  some  act  of  op- 

firession  was  at  best  followed  by  a 
engthy  conversation  with  the  native 
prince,  who  always  denied  everything, 
and  asked  for  “proofs.”  The  plaintiffs 
were  summoned,  and,  kneeling  at  the 
prince’s  feet,  implored  his  mercy.  “  N o, 
their  buffalo  had  not  been  stolen ;  they 
felt  quite  sure  the  prince  intended 
to  pay  at  least  double  the  price.”  “  No, 
they  had  not  been  forced  away  from 
their  own  fields,  in  order  to  work  for 
nothing  at  all  on  the  Regent’s  lands ; 
he  intende<l  to  pay  them  high  wages; 
of  that  they  were  firmly  convinced.” 
“  They  had  oeen  certainly  out  of  their 
wits  when  they  had  stated  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  and  begged  now  to  be  forgiven 
their  heinous  offence.”  And  the  Resident, 
w’ho  knew  but  too  well  the  real  state  of 
the  ca.se,  was  saved  the  trouble  of  dbm- 
plaining  of  the  Regent  to  the  higher 
authorities.  N ext  day,  perhaps,  the  same 
complaints  were  renewed, — and  with 
the  same  result.  Grievous  ])uni8hment, 
however,  awaited  in  many  instances  the 
“rebels.”  Many  fled  toother  districts; 
others  w’ere  found  strangely  murdered. 
Hut  redress  for  the  victims  of  this 
abominable  system  there  w.as  none. 

Max  Havela.ar  went  seriously  to  w'ork 
to  reform  these  grievances.  In  his  novel 
he  inserts  an  official  letter  of  his  own  to 
the  Comptroller  serving  under  his  or¬ 
ders,  in  which  he  desires  him  to  conceal 
nothing  in  his  correspondence,  to  give 
utterance  to  the  truth  and  nothing  but 
the  truth,  and  to  give  up  boldly  and  at 
once  the  system  of  prevarication  and 
subterfuge  which  had  been  the  cause  of 
so  many  calamities. 
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In  80  fiir,  Max  Havelaar  acted  ns  a 
brave  and  honorable  man ;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  committed  grievous  errors. 
He  couhi  neither  give  up  his  custom  of 
laughing  at  liis  supt'rior,  nor  of,  in  our 
opinion,  confounding  persons  with  sys¬ 
tems,  Aged  and  respectable  men,  who 
had  grown  grey  in  the  servic-e,  and 
distinguished  themselves  in  many  ways, 
were  represented,  not  as  what  they  in  fact 
were,  tne  in.strument8  of  a  government 
working  by  a  vicious  system,  but  as 
vicious  in  themselves,  fools  and  idiots  to 
be  scoffed  .at  and  ri<iicnled  by  all  who 
were  blessed  with  a  little  common-sense. 
Ills  book  is  full  of  portraits,  or  carica¬ 
tures  of  well-known  personages  in  the 
Dutch  East  Indi.an  i.slands;  and  the 
piquancy  of  his  details,  naturally  de¬ 
prived  of  some  part  of  their  interest  for 
those  unacquainte<l  with  the  characters 
introduced, — enhanced  their  value  for 
the  Dutch  re.ader. 

Another  grave  fault  of  the  author’s  is, 
that  whilst  drawing  the  Eui-opean  in  the 
bhackest  colors,  he  idealizes  the  native 
to  an  extent  that  w’ould  literally  be  in¬ 
credible  were  it  not  that  Max  Havelaar, 
amongst  his  other  talents,  possesses  the 
l>oet’8  gift  of  a  lively  fancy  in  no  com¬ 
mon  degree. 

The  fact,  however,  is  that  the  Javan¬ 
ese,  like  most  Asiatics,  is  in  no  respect 
the  equ.al  of  the  European,  and  it  may  be 
fairly  doubted  if  he  ever  will  become  so. 
Hut  this  does  not  seem  to  l»e  acknowl¬ 
edged  by  Max  Havelaar.  His  pictures 
of  the  native  peasant  are  drawn  M’ith 
inimitable  talent,  regarded  as  works  of 
fiction,  as  poetical  sketches,  in  the  style 
of  Chateaubriand’s  Atala  and  Mrs. 
Beecher  Stowe’s  TTnde  Tim  /  but  in  point 
of  fact,  they  will  not  stand  the  test  of 
serious  inquiry,  and  carry  their  own  con¬ 
demnation  with  them  very  plainly  for 
the  serious  reasoner.  Himself  demo¬ 
cratically  inclined,  Max  Havelaar  repre¬ 
sents  the  native  of  the  humbler  ranks  as 
the  most  innocent  and  virtuous  of  human 
beings,  a  fit  subject  for  an  idyll,  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  his  oppressors  —  Europeans  and 
Indian  princes — and  only  waiting  to  be 
emancipated  from  his  thralls  in  order  to 
rise  to  the  rank  of  the  sublimest  of  hu¬ 
man  beings. 

The  seventeenth  chapter  of  his  book 
offers  one  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of 
his  way  of  writing;  it  is  perhaps  the  most 


popular  part  of  the  whole  work ;  and,  as 
a  work  of  art,  a  prose  poem  unequalled 
by  anything  of  the  description  ever  writ¬ 
ten  in  Holland.  It  contains  the  story  of 
Saidjah,  and  we  give  it  without  hesita¬ 
tion.  as  an  excellent  specimen  of  the 
author’s  style  and  manner,  with  some 
few  abridgments,  in  order  not  to  occupy 
more  space  than  we  can  here  lay  claim 
to  : 

“  SaTdjah’s  father  had  a  buffalo,  with  which 
he  ploughed  his  fields.  When  the  buffalo  was 
taken  from  him  by  the  chief  of  the  district  of 
P — k — ng,  he  g^ew  sick  at  heart,  and  not  a 
word  pas.sed  his  lips  for  many  days.  For 
ploiighing-time  was  drawing  near,  and  it  was 
to  be  feared  if  the  Saunih  were  not  soon 
ploughed,  sowing-time  would  pass  away,  and 
there  would  be  no  rice  to  be  garnered  up  in 
his  house . 

“  Paidjalt’s  father  grrew  sadder  and  sadder. 
His  wife  would  have  no  rice,  nor  Saidjah 
him.self,  who  was  still  a  child,  nor  his  little 
brothers  and  sisters.  And  complaints  would 
be  ma<le  of  him  to  the  As-ristant-Resident  for 
not  paying  his  taxes,  and  he  would  be  liable 
to  punishment.  But  Saidjah’s  father  took  a 
kris  (a  sword)  that  he  had  inheriU'd  from  his 
fathers,  and  tliere  were  silver  bands  round  the 
sheath,  and  at  its  extremity,  and  he  sold  it 
to  a  Chinese  for  two-and-twenty  florins,  and 
bought  himself  another  bufifalo. 

“  Saidjah,  then  about  seven  years  of  age, 
had  soon  made  friends  with  the  new  buffa¬ 
lo.  I  say  expressly  “made  friends,"  for  it  is 
indee-l  touching  to  see  how  greatly  attached 
the  buffalo  grows  to  the  child  that  takes  care 
of  him.  The  big  and  heavy  brute  bends  his 
strong  neck,  to  the  right  or  the  left,  up  or  down, 
at  the  slightest  finger-touch  of  the  child  he 
knows  and  understands,  and  that  grows  up 
with  him . 

“Adjoining  to  Smdjah’s  field  were  the  lands 
of  Adinda’s  father  (the  little  girl  who  was 
destined  to  become  Saidjah’s  W'ife)^  and  when 
Adinda’s  little  brothers  met  Saidjah  on  the 
limits  of  their  grounds,  the  children  chatted 
with  each  other,  and  boasted  of  the  good 
qualities  of  their  buffaloes.  But,  I  believe, 
^'djah’s  was  the  best,  because  he  was  most 
kindly  treated;  the  buffalo  is  very  sensible 
to  kind  treatment. 

“  Saidjah  was  nine,  and  Adinda  six,  when 
the  second  buffalo  was  carried  off  by  the  chief 
of  the  district  of  P — ^k — ng.  Sai'^ah’s  father, 
who  was  very  poor,  sold  to  a  Chinese  two 
silver  Klamhof.-hooks,  inherited  from  his  wife’s 
parents,  and  bought  another  buffalo  for  eigh¬ 
teen  florins. 

“  Little  Saidjah  was  very  sad,  for  he  had 
heard  from  Adinda’s  brothers  that  his  buffalo 
had  been  driven  to  the  chief  town  of  the  dis¬ 
trict,  and  he  was  afraid  it  had  been  slaughtered. 
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like  all  the  other  cattle  taken  away  from  the 
peasants. 

“  And  Saidjah  wept  long  and  in  silence,  and 
refused  his  meals,  and  grieved  for  bis  buffalo, 
for  Siudjoh  was  but  a  child. 

“  But  soon  tlie  new  buffalo,  though  not  so 
beautiful  as  the  one  that  h^  been  killed, 
gained  the  boy’s  love,  .  .  .  and  one  day 
saved  his  life,  by  boldly  attacking  and  ripping 
up  a  tiger's  belly  that  lay  in  wait  for  Saidjah. 

“  And  when  this  buffalo  was  driven  oil'  and 
butchered — my  tale  is  monotonous,  gentle 
reader, — Saidjah  was  twelve,  and  Adinda 
wove  her  own  sarongs  in  dark  colors,  for  she 
had  seen  Saidjah  grieve,  .  .  .  but  his 
mother  had  grieved  more  sorely  than  he,  for 
the  buffalo  had  saved  her  child’s  life,  and  had 
surely  understood  by  her  tears,  when  he  was 
led  away  to  be  slaughtered,  tliat  she  was  guilt¬ 
less  of  has  death. 

“  Then  Saidjah’s  father  fled  the  country,  for 
be  could  neither  pay  his  taxes,  n<>r  tind  any¬ 
thing  to  sell  for  which  to  purchase  a  new 
buffalo.  .  .  .  Smdjah’s  mother  died  of 
distress,  and  Sa'idjah's  father  was  laid  hold  of 
by  the  police  for  leaving  his  home  without  a 
passport,  and  he  was  severely  beaten  and  shut 
up  in  prison,  and  treated  as  a  madman,  pro¬ 
bably  not  without  reason.  But  he  got 
free  a^ain — by  dying. 

“  What  became  of  Saldjah's  brothers  and 
^ters  I  never  leaint  The  house  they  had 
inhabited  remained  for  some  time  empty,  and 
then  tumbled  to  pieces,  for  it  was  only  built 
of  cane,  and  thatched  with  long  grass.  A 
little  heap  of  dust  and  rubbish  served  to  mark 
the  spot  of  so  much  suffering.  There  are  a 
great  many  of  the  like  landmai  ks  in  Lebak.” 

Sa'uljah,  the  author  goes  on  to  relate, 
was  fifteen  at  the  time  of  his  father’s 
death,  and  set  forth  to  seek  his  fortune. 
He  takes  leave  of  his  promised  bride, 
and  promises  to  return  at  the  expiration 
of  three  titnes  twelve  months  exactly. 
The  lovers  are  to  meet  under  a  large 
tree  on  the  borders  of  the  forest.  He 
bears  a  flower  in  his  hand  as  a  pledge  of 
of  her  love  and  constancy,  and  leaves 
her  a  strip  of  the  blue  kerchief  bound 
round  his  own  head.  On  his  way  to 
Batavia,  Saidjah’s  thoughts  are  duly  re¬ 
gistered  by  the  author,  who,  breaking 
into  verse,  ^ives  a  beautiful  poem,  but 
of  a  romantic,  sentimental  character  we 
hardly  can  imagine  to  be  really  deecri)>- 
tive  of  the  feelings  of  a  Javanese 
peasant. 

The  last  lines  refer  to  the  wanderer’s 
return,  unknown  and  dying : — 

“  If  I  die  at  Badoer,  they  will  bury  me 
outside  the  village,"  says  be,  “  to  the  east. 
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where  the  hill  rises  and  the  long  gras.®  grow.s, 
and  Adinda  will  sometimes  pass  there,  and  the 
skirt  of  her  sarong  will  rustle  gently  among 
tlie  leaves,  and  I  ^all  hear  her." 

Such  is  the  tone  of  the  whole  poem, 
which  we  should  characterize  rather  as 
German  than  Javam^ge. 

Saidjah  reaches  the  capital  of  Dutch 
India,  serves  three  years,  faithfully,  a 
kind  master,  savers  his  wages,  and,  true 
to  his  word,  starts  on  his  return  home 
in  due  time.  On  reaching  the  place  of 
meeting  at  the  appointed  hour,  Saidjah 
breaks  out  a^in  into  song,  this  time 
anticipating  ^e  bliss  awaiting  him  in 
his  mistress’s  love  and  constancy, — an¬ 
other  very  beautiful  poem,  but  liable  to 
the  same  objection  as  the  former  one. 

He  is  doomed  to  a  ciaiel  disup|)oint- 
ment.  After  waiting  in  vain  for  the 
girl’s  appearance,  he  hastens  to  the  vil¬ 
lage  to  seek  her.  Her  father’s  house  is 
in  ruins.  It  is  the  old  story,  the  mono¬ 
tonous  tale  of  the  buffalo  retold,  and  the 
whole  family  have  fled.  The  despairing 
lover  succeeds  in  learning  Adinda  has 
rennained  faithful  to  him,  and  traces  the 
family  to  the  south  coast  of  Sumatra, 
where  they  have  joined  the  reliels 
against  the  Dutch  government.  We 
give  the  conclusion  of  the  sad  tale  in  the 
author’s  own  words  : — 

“One  day  the  rebels  had  suffered  a  new 
defeat,  and  Saidjah  remained  wandering  about 
amongst  the  ruins  of  a  village  just  mastered 
by  the  Dutch  troops,  and  set  fire  to  by  them. 
He  knew  tliat  the  band,  then  and  tliere  de¬ 
stroyed,  had  consisted  chiefly  of  people  from 
his  own  home.  He  stalked  Like  a  ghost  from 
one  burning  house  to  another,  and  found  the 
body  of  Adinda’s  father,  with  a  bayonet 
wound  in  the  breast.  Near  him  lay  Adinda’s 
Uiree  murdered  brothers,  youths,  children, 
and  a  little  to  one  side  he  discovered  Adinda’s 
body — uncovered  and  horribly  mutilated. 
There  was  a  strip  of  blue  cotton  pressed  into 
tlie  gaping  wound  on  her  bosom,  which  had 
ended  her  sufferings. 

"  And  Saidjah  rushed  on  some  soldiers  who 
were  driving  the  last  remaining  rebels  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  into  the  flames;  he 
seized  the  threatening  blades  in  his  arms, 
cast  himself  on  their  points,  and  held  back 
the  soldiers  with  a  last  effort,  till  the  hilts  of 
their  weapions  struck  against  his  brea.st. 

“  A  short  time  after  tliere  were  great  rejoic¬ 
ings  in  Batavia  at  the  new  victory,  which 
h^  added  so  many  laurels  to  those  already 
reaped  by  the  Dutch-Indian  army.  The 
Governor-General  wrote  home  tliat  tranquil- 
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lity  was  restored  in  the  Lampon^,  and  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands,  advised  by  his 
Ministers,  rewarded  as  usual  tlie  heroism  of 
his  soldiers  by  the  distribution  of  a  number 
of  crosses.  And  most  likely  thanks  were 
rendered  to  Heaven  by  the  pious,  in  churches 
and  meeting-houses,  that  ‘the  Lord  of  Hosts’ 
had  sided  again  with  the  banners  of  the  Ne¬ 
therlands.” 

Now  this  style  of  writing,  though 
perhaps  admissible  in  fiction,  is  gravely 
reprehensible  in  all  serious  controversy. 
The  poetical  fiction,  by  which  the  victim 
of  oppression  is  alw'ays  virtuous  and  in¬ 
nocent,  is  equally  false  as  the  theory  that 
the  instruments  by  w’hich  a  vicious  sys¬ 
tem  is  worked  must  necessarily  be  wicked 
and  cruel. 

The  contrary  is  often  the  case,  and  it 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Dutch 
soldier,  exposed  to  innumerable  hard¬ 
ships  in  the  tropic  clime,  is  patient,  well- 
behaved,  and  by  no  means  unworthy  the 
w’ell-earned  rewards  not  too  liberally 
conferre<i  by  the  home  government. 

That  facts  of  the  description  on  which 
M.ax  Havelaar’s  fiction  is  founded  may 
have  occurred,  no  one  would  venture  to 
deny.  By  generalizing  isolated  ca-ses, 
and  by  exaggeiation  in  a  really  sound 
and  worthy  cause.  Max  Ilavelaarin  some 
measure  defeated  his  own  purpose.  In¬ 
stead  of  a  calmly  written,  business-like 
book  on  the  subject  he  has  taken  to 
heart,  M.  Douwes  Dekker,  doubtless 
“  shelved  ”  in  a  very  off-hand  and 
even  unmerited  manner  by  the  Indian 
authorities,  produced  a  sensational  ro¬ 
mance,  in  which  he  treated  the  subject 
of  Indian  reform  in  the  manner  sket  ched 
by  us  in  this  paper,  and  whilst  acquir¬ 
ing  numerous  admirers  of  his  novel,  and 
rousing  public  attention  to  the  matter, 
of  course  excited  a  storm  of  indignation 
in  the  bosom  of  the  conservative  party, 
and  of  those  whose  friends  and  relations 
•were  so  cruelly  derided  by  the  gifted 
author.  The  end  of  the  work  is  the 
greatest  mistake  he  made  : — 

“  This  book,”  cries  he,  “  is  but  an  intro¬ 
ductory  chapter.  .  .  I  shall  augment  my 
strength  and  shaimen  my  weapons  with  the 
growing  need.  Please  God  that  this  may 
be  spared  me !  .  .  .  No,  it  will  not  be  need¬ 
ful  1  For  to  you  do  I  dedicate  my  book,  to 
vou,  William  III.,  King,  Grand  -  Duke, 
Prince,  .  .  .  more  than  Prince,  Grand-Duke, 
and  King,  .  .  .  Empxbob  of  the  fair  empire 


of  Insulinda,  that  is  wound  about  the  equa¬ 
tor  like  an  emerald  girldle  I  ...  Of 
you  I  demand,  trustfully,  if  it  be  your  impe¬ 
rial  will, 

that  Havelaar’s  words  be  trampled  under 

foot  by  Slijmerings  and  Droogstopplns  f* 

and  that  yonder  more  than  thirty  millions  of 

your  subjects  he  maltreated  and  beggared  in 

your  name?" 

It  is  but  natural  that  such  an  appeal 
to  the  crown  in  a  constitution.al  State, 
and  in  the  form  selected  by  M.  Douwes 
Dekker,  should  meet  with  no  response. 

But  a  sensation  was  made  the  like  of 
W’hich  had  never  been  witnessed  before, 
and  high  and  low’  talked  for  some  time 
of  scarcely  anything  but  Max  Ilavelaar. 
The  colonial  question  came  en  evidence 
again  ;  the  conservative  party  got  fright- 
ene<l,  and  odd  stories  were  circulated  as 
to  attempts  made  to  bribe  the  writer  to 
keep  silence  in  future.  His  public  and 
private  life  were  freely  discussed,  and 
lie  himself  grew  more  and  more  indig¬ 
nant,  and  obstinately  refused  to  accept 
the  reputation  as  a  gifted  novelist,  which 
he  only  claimed  as  an  Indian  reformer. 

Within  a  few  weeks  the  first  edition 
of  his  work  was  exhausted,  and  a  second 
one,  though  loudly  called  for,  never  ap¬ 
peared.  The  story  of  its  suppression  is 
a  sad  one,  told  in  very  few’  w’ords.  M. 
IX’kker  had,  it  seems,  disposed  of  the 
copyright  of  his  book  to  a  gentleman  of 
high  reputation  in  the  country,  himself 
a  gifted  author,  who  found  a  publisher 
for  the  then  unknown  wiiter.  But  the 
offence  given  by  the  personal  attacks  con¬ 
tained  in  it,  and  the  sensation  it  had 
made,  caused  the  owner  of  the  manu¬ 
script  to  refuse  allowing  a  second  edition, 
and  a  court  of  law  ruled  in  his  favor. 

Meanwhile  M.  Douwes  Dekker  con¬ 
tinued  his  eccentric  but  talented  writ¬ 
ings.  MidtahdVs  Ideas  and  a  crowd  of 
short  but  pithy  panqdilets  follow’ed, 
until,  by  degrees,  the  fertile  v^in  seemed 
to  be  exhausted,  and  some  time  passed 
without  any  sign  being  made  by  the  man 
whose  genius  had  seemed  to  promise  so 
ranch.  But  a  few  weeks  ago,  he  a'gain 
issued  a  pamphlet  in  his  old  clever  but 
eccentric  style,  though  on  a  subject  en¬ 
tirely  irrelevant  to  our  present  purpose. 

•  The  reader  will  remember  tliat  f^tijmering  is 
the  nickname,  the  “Slimy  one,”  of  llavelaar’s 
chief,  the  Resident,  and  that  Droogstoppd  is  the 
Mr.  Stubbles  referred  to  in  our  paper. 
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Has  the  Indian  question  progressed 
in  all  these  years  ?  We  fear  but  very, 
very  little.  A  short-lived  conservative 
ministry  was  succeeded  by  a  liberal 
cabinet.  M.  Thorbecke,  tne  minister 
of  whom  Lord  Palmerston  is  said  to 
have  affirmed,  “  he  is  too  great  a  man  for 
so  small  a  country,”  was  virtually  pre¬ 
mier — the  title  itself  is  unknown  in  Hol¬ 
land— and  at  his  side  M.  Fransen  van 
der  Putte  was  the  liberal  minister  for 
colonial  affairs,  of  whom  great  things 
were  expected,  and  perhaps  not  without 
cause,  as  long  as  he  was  supporte<l  by 
the  premier.  But  the  conservative 
party,  weak,  in  numbers,  and  weaker  in 
their  cause,  were  strengthened  by  dis- 
sentions  spreading  among  the  lil>erals. 

Thorbecke  was  called  a  tyrant,  and 
unable  to  bear  wdth  an  equal ;  the  fact 
was,  his  equals  in  rank,  but  his  inferiors 
in  capacity  and  statesmanship,  could  not 
endure  a  master-sinnt  at  their  side,  and 
forcing  M.  Thorbecke  to  resign,  M.  van 
der  Putte  became  premier  of  the  new’ 
cabinet.  As  all  had  foreseen,  it  was 
but  a  short-lived  one.  The  colonial 
budget  met  with  so  much  opposition 
that  the  new  minister,  with  his  col¬ 
leagues,  retired  from  office,  and  the 
liberals,  weakened  and  divided  among 
themselves,  were  turned  out  by  the 
conservative  party  now  holding  the 
reins  of  government.  The  colonial 

i)ortfi4io  passed  into  the  hands  of  M.  P. 
ilyer,  an  ultra-conservative ;  the  })ai  tial 
reforms  already  proposed  or  introduced, 
were  threatened  witli  annihilation,  and 
for  the  moment  the  state  of  affairs  in 
India  seemed  so  hopeless  to  the  liberals, 
that  though  they  were  at  variance  on  all 
other  points,  they  were  ready  to  unite 
against  their  common  adversaries  in 
colonial  policy.  A  report,  too,  was 
widely  spread  that  M.  Myer  had  only 
accepted  the  portfolio  temporarily  in 
order  to  get  a  provisional  budget  jiassed 
by  the  chamber,  and  that  as  goon  as  he 
had  succeeded  in  doing  so  he  wa.s  to  be 
rewarded  by  the  governor-generalship 
of  the  colonies.  This  was  most  posi¬ 
tively  denied  by  himself  and  his  friends, 
not  only  in  private  circles,  but  even  in 
the  chambers,  and  as  the  liberal  party 
was,  at  the  moment,  utterly  disorgan¬ 
ized,  and  the  new  minister’s  tone  was 
conciliatory,  hinting  at  concessions,  and 
even  giving  promises  to  that  effect,  his 
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first  measures  met  with  little  or  no  op- 
])osition.  Not  a  week  after  ctarrying 
them  he  was  gazetted  as  governor- 
general,  and  sailed  as  soon  as  he  possi¬ 
bly  could  for  India,  leaving  his  portfolio 
in  the  hands  of  the  present  minister,  M. 
Trahraney.  Tlie  indignation  of  the 
chamlKT,  and  of  the  public  in  general, 
needs  no  description.  One  of  the  con- 
tervative  members,  M.  Keuehenius,  an 
eloquent  speaker,  boldly  attacked  the 
whole  cabinet,  and  a  vote  of  non-con- 
fidrnce  in  the  ministry  was  pas8e<l. 

The  conservatives,  but  a  few  w’eeks 
in  power,  seemed  on  the  point  of  being 
thrown  out  again.  But  they  were  not 
inclined  to  give  up  the  fight  so  easily. 
Acting  on  the  principle  of  aux  grands 
tnaux  les  grands  rem'edes,  they  actually 
dissolved  the  second  chamber,  declar¬ 
ing  the  vote  of  blame  thrown  on  M. 
Myer’s  appointment  to  be  a  breach  of 
the  royal  prerogative,  which  gives  the 
crown  the  right  of  appointing  all  offi¬ 
cials.  The  king  himself  was  thus  ren¬ 
dered  responsible  for  the  act  and  deed 
of  the  cabinet,  and  for  the  countersign 
of  his  own  colonial  minister.  We  re¬ 
frain  from  all  comment  on  these  circum¬ 
stances,  only  sketched  by  us  in  so  far  as 
they  serve  to  elucidate  the  subject  of 
this  paper.  The  next  measure  taken  by 
the  minister  was  still  more  extraordinary 
in  a  constitutional  State.  Elections  in 
Holland  are  not  in  the  least  like  what 
they  are  in  Britain.  Generally  at  least 
one-third  of  the  total  number  of  electors 
of  the  lower  class  of  pieople  remain 
quietly  at  home.  They  know  very  little 
about  politics,  and  take  no  share  in  them. 

Among  the  higher  classes  so  much 
disgust  was  felt  at  what  had  been  done 
by  the  ministers,  that  it  was  necessary 
for  them  to  take  extraordinary  measures 
in  order  to  assure  the  return  of  a  con¬ 
servative  majority  at  the  apinroaching 
elections  for  the  new  chamner.  No 
better  pilan  could  be  devised  than  the 
issuing  of  a  royal  pi-oclamation,  sum¬ 
moning  the  electors  to  appear  at  the 
poll,  and  to  return  members  who  would 
insure  the  existence  of  a  cabinet,  and 
not  endanger  the  public  welfare  by  con¬ 
stant  changes  of  ministry.  This  was 
interpreted  to  the  ignorant  voters  as  an 
expression  of  the  king’s  piersonal  wish 
to  retain  his  present  advisers  ;  the  theme 
was  duly  wrought  out  by  the  conserva- 
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live  papers,  tlie  leadinjjf  men  of  the  lib-  for  the  encouragement  of  free  labor, 
eral  party  were  branded  as  rebels  and  This  was  the  system  favored  so  many 
traitors,  as  the  most  dangerous  enemies  jrears  ago  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  and 
to  their  king  and  country,  and  the  imperfectly  understood  and  partially 
result  was  that  a  great  many  of  them  followed  by  some  of  the  more  liberally 
M'ere  not  reflected,  whilst  a  small  major-  inclined  Dutch  ministers  in  later  times, 
ity  was  obtained  for  the  present  minis-  The  property  of  the  soil  was  granted  to 
ters — still  holding  their  ground  rather  the  dessas,  or  townships,  as  they  may 
owing  to  the  continued  dissensions  lie  termed,  instead  of  being  given  to  the 
among  the  liberals  than  to  the  strength  individual,  and  the  consequence  was 
of  their  own  party.  Proofs  of  this  fact  that  the  peasant  remained  as  dependent 
are  not  wanting.  A  revision  of  the  edu-  as  ever  on  the  great  man  of  the  place, 
cational  law  on  primary  instruction  is  instead  of  being  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
impatiently  desired  by  the  ultra-conser-  a  freeholder,  as  had  been  intended, 
vative  and  orthodox  party.  It  was  only  On  the  other  hand,  the  system  of 
by  jiositively  refusing  to  grant  it  that  the  government  cultures,  as  we  have  said, 
whole  cabinet,  supported  on  this  ques-  is  still  in  vigor,  so  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
tion  by  the  liberals,  was  enabled  to  hold  two  theories,  entirely  adverse  in  their 
its  ground  in  the  chamber.  In  like  tendencies,  have  for  a  long  course  of 
m.anner  the  colonial  minister  has  been  y^ears  been  militating  against  each  other 
obliged  to  make  so  many  concessions  to  in  Java,  till  a  state  of  affairs  has  been 
the  lilK'rals,  that,  but  a  few  weeks  .ago,  brought  about  for  which  it  will  not  be 
his  budget  passed  through  the  chamber  easy  to  find  a  remedy.  Other  difflcul- 
by  their  support,  whilst  the  leading  men  ties,  too,  of  a  more  serious  character, 
of  the  party  who  brought  him  into  jKiwer  occur  in  the  government  of  the  Dutch 
voted  against  it.  At  the  present  moment  colonies.  Not  more  than,  in  round 
there  is  thus  a  sjdit  in  the  cabinet,  of  numbers,  25,000  Europeans,  a  great 
which  the  result  must  be  eiiher  the  many  of  whom  are  not  Dutch  subjects, 
retirement  of  M.  Trahraney  in  favor  of  reside  on  the  island  of  Java,  and  have, 
a  rigoronsly  conseiwative  minister,  or  with  perhaps  scarcely  20,000  troops,  to 
the  fall  of  the  whole  ministry,  brought  overawe  or  coerce  a  native  population 
about  by  the  liberals.  Either  way  it  of  more  than  thirteen  millions  of  souls, 
seems  likely  that  the  colonial  questions  This  comparative  scarcity  of  European 
will  come  to  an  issue,  and  that  at  least  settlers  is  attributable  to  several  rea- 
the  temporary  triumph  of  one  or  other  sons.  Formerly,  the  Dutch  government 
of  the  two  colonial  systems,  of  which  we  was  excessively  and  unreasonably  jealous 
have  now  to  recapitulate  and  elucidate  and  suspicious  even  of  its  own  subjects 
the  chief  jtoints  as  briefly  as  possible,  — perhaps  more  so  than  of  foreigners — 
will  be  insured.  and  great  difficulties  were  laid  in  the 

The  conservatives  advocate  “forced  way  of  those  who  wished  to  establish 
labor  ”  and  the  mainten.ance  of  the  rights  themselves  at  Java.  The  most  arbi- 
of  the  native  princes  to  claim  certain  trary  pow’crs  were  granted  to  the  Resi- 
services  for  their  own  advantage  from  dents,  and  very  few  caj)italist8  ventured 
the  peas.ant.  They  insist,  too,  on  uphold-  to  settle  in  a  district  whence  they  them¬ 
ing  the  old  system  of  “  government  cul-  selves  might  be  banished,  or  their  busi- 
tures” — the  yearly  cultivation  of  certain  ness  completely  ruined,  by  even  any 
products  of  the  soil,  in  certain  quantities,  inferior  government  official  w’ho  chose 
at  such  places  as  the  government  shall  to  take  offence  at  anything  said  or  done 
please  to  determine.  against  his  pleasure.  In  those  days  the 

The  liberals  demand  “  free  labor,”  a  island  was  considered  a  re.al  gold  mine 
fixed  rate  of  taxation,  the  undisputed  for  the  friends  of  the  government, 
possession  of  the  soil  for  the  free  native.  Needy  adventurers  blessed  with  “good 
who  is  to  be  exempted  from  the  personal  connections,”  officials  fit  for  little  or 
services  claimed  by  bis  prince,  and  grants  nothing  .at  home,  but  men  of  good  birth, 
of  the  large  tracts  of  land  still  lying  un-  the  prodigal  son,  the  widow’s  offspring, 
cidtivated  to  private  individuals,  with  a  w’ere  .all  sent  out  to  India  by  their  kind 
guarantee  that  no  government  interfer-  friends,  who  provided  them  with  well- 
eiice  shall  impede  the  settlers’  efforts  salaried  situations,  and  ample  opportu- 
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nines  of  making  a  fortune, — and  at  that 
time  the  lapse  of  a  few  years  sufficed  for 
that  purpose,  and  the  wealthy  man 
came  home,  and  saw  his  place  in  India 
refilled  by  one  as  needy  as  he  himself 
had  been,  and  equally  desirous  of  filling 
his  purse  and  getting  back  to  Europe  as 
soon  as  possible. 

But  little  encouragement  was  thus 
given  to  commercial  or  other  under¬ 
takings,  only  in  the  hands  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  The  favored  few  got  the  good 
things  to  be  had,  and  kept  them  very 
carefully  in  their  own  hands ;  and 
though  this  evil  policy  has  been  entirely 
given  up,  its  results  are  still  felt  in  the 
present  generation.  Mayhap  the  reader 
will  say  :  “  Tout  comme  chez  nous," 
Nowadays,  any  Dutchman  (or  in 
fact,  any  European)  who  goes  out  to 
Java  wdth  a  good  constitution,  clear 
brain,  and  due  amount  of  energy,  is  sure 
to  prosper  in  course  of  time.  He  is  not 
likely  to  make  a  fortune  in  two,  but 
pretty  safe  to  secure  a  competency  in 
ten,  years ;  and  to  grow  a  millionaire  if 
he  will  onl^  remain  where  he  is,  and 
take  what  is  offered  him.  But,  some¬ 
how  or  other,  few  people  remain  in 
Java  longer  than  they  absolutely  must, 
in  order  to  secure  the  means  of  living 
at  home  in  comfort.  The  climate  is  in 
most  parts  of  the  country  enervating; 
there  is  a  dearth  of  intellectual  food, 
and  an  excess  of  d.ainty  dishes ;  children 
must  be  sent  to  Europe  for  education ; 
liver-complaints  and  lonjnng  for  home 
increase  day  by  day ;  and  thus,  though 
every  facility  be  now  granted  to  the 
Dutch  emigrant,  the  number  of  residents 
on  the  island  is  but  increasing  at  a  slow 
ratio.  Latterly,  measures  have  been 
framed  to  improve  the  schools,  to  offer 
many  inducements,  formerly  wanting, 
to  every  one  who  will  remain  a  resident 
— but  with  little  result,  as  was  to  be 
expected  from  half-measures  in  which 
the  settler  finds  but  few  guarantees  for 
his  permanent  advantage  and  security. 

The  Indian  army,  which  has  nothing 
at  all  in  common  with  the  home  service, 
is  composeil  of  elements  but  little  adapt¬ 
ed  to  promote  the  moral  supremacy  of 
the  European,  though  its  ranks  contain 
a  brave  and  hardy  set  of  soldiers,  who 
refndered  invaluable  services  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  officers  may  be  divided 
into  two  distinct  classes :  those  brought 


up  with  tlie  cadets  for  the  home  service 
at  the  military  college  of  Breda,  entirely 
at  the  government  expense,  in  every 
respect  well-educated  young  men  ;  and 
those  promoteil  from  the  ranks,  selected 
from  among  the  men  who  are  sent  out 
to  India  as  privates,  or  exchange,  as 
commissioned,  or  even  non-commissioned 
officers,  from  the  home  into  the  colonial 
army.  The  greater  part  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  European  soldiers  who 
enlist  in  Holland  for  India  belong  to 
the  very  worst  set  imaginable  of  the 
natives,  to  whom  are  added  in  great 
numbers  the  outcasts  of  all  nations,  who 
cun  find  no  other  means  of  escaping 
disgrace  or  starvation.  The  Dutch  stu¬ 
dent,  ruined  by  profligacy,  the  German 
fraudulent  bankrupt,  the  French  gam¬ 
bler,  the  discharged  soldiers  of  the  for¬ 
eign  legions  of  other  nations,  w'ho  fought 
in  the  Crimea,  who  w’ere  Zouaves  in 
Africa,  in  Italy,  or  in  Mexico,  stand 
beside  each  other  in  the  ranks,  and 
share  together  the  hardships  of  the 
campaign.  Most  of  these  men  are  of  a 
dare  devil  character,  excellently  adapted 
for  the  field,  but  entirely  unfit  for  a 
peaceful  home,  or  for  exercising  any 
wholesome  influence  on  the  native  Indian 
population.  The  liberals  desire  a  union 
of  the  home  and  colonial  branches  of 
the  service,  in  order  to  improve  both 
armies.  At  the  same  time,  they  de¬ 
mand  that  greater  care  shall  be  taken 
than  hitherto  of  the  northern  coast  de¬ 
fences,  and  that  some  safe  ports  be 
armed  for  the  protection  of  the  Dutch 
merchant-veasels  in  case  of  war.  The 
southern  coasts  offer  but  few  convenient 
spots  for  a  hostile  landing.  Another 
reform,  of  entirely  different  description, 
loudly  cried  for,  not  only  by  the  liber¬ 
als,  but  even  by  the  more  moderate 
conservatives  themselves,  regards  the 
criminal  laws.  Whilst  the  mother- 
country  adopted,  many  years  ago,  the 
French  code,  the  ancient  criminal  code, 
a  compilation  of  all  th.at  is  practically 
deficient  and  theoretically  false  in  our 
days,  is  still  in  vigor  in  the  colonies ; 
and  though  a  new  one  was  promised 
long  ago,  so  little  progress  lias  been 
made,  that  people  are  growing  impa¬ 
tient  on  that  score. 

We  have  now  terminated  our  sketch 
of  the  state  of  colonial  affairs  in  the 
Netherlands  at  the  present  date.  It 
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will  be  seen  they  centre  in  the  policy  to 
be  followed  with  reg.ird  to  Java ;  and 
as  to  the  lengthy  debates  which  must 
ensue  ere  the  question  is  finally  decided, 
— ending  as  we  began  with  a  quotation 
from  the  work  that  gave  us  occasion  to 
write  this  paper, — we  venture  to  pre¬ 
dict  that  matters  are  now  so  far  ad¬ 
vanced,  that  his  assertion  will  no  longer 
hold  ground,  that,  “  generally,  an  im- 

fkort.ant  question  is  tested  not  so  much 
)y  its  own  intrinsic  merits,  as  by  the 
importance  attached  to  the  opinion  of 
the  member  speaking  on  the  subjects ; 
and  as  this  person  mostly  passes  for  a 
specialite' — ‘a  man  who  has  held  a 
high  ))osition  in  the  colonies  ’ — the 
result  of  a  division  in  the  chamber  is 
usually  influenced  by  the  errors  seerp- 
ingly  inherent  to  the  ‘  high  position  ’ 
of  the  orator.” 

The  systems  and  partisans  of  both  the 
adverse  parties  are  too  clearly  defined, 
too  w'idely  separated,  for  such  a  result ; 
and  at  the  present  moment  it  seems 
j)robable  that  a  decisive  struggle  for  the 
mastery  will  take  place  within  a  com¬ 
paratively  very  short  period. 


The  Contemporary  Review. 

ANONYMOUS  JOURNALISM.* 

•Journalism  has  gained  a  position  so 
important,  and  wields  now  a  power  so 
immense,  th.at  an  examination  of  the 
soundness  of  the  principles  on  which  it 
is  conducted  becomes  a  matter  of  urgent 
necessity.  It  represents,  in  fact,  in  a 
great  degree,  the  real  thinking  part  of 
the  nation.  Very  many  persons,  in 
every  rank  of  life,  surrender  their  judg¬ 
ment  in  public  .affairs  as  absolutely  to  it 
as  a  Roman  Catholic  does  his  conscience 
to  his  spiritual  director.  On  those  who 

•  It  may  perhaps  obviate  a  cliarf^e  either  of 
want  of  practical  knowledge,  or  of  inconsistency, 
if  I  state  that  I  have  for  a  good  many  years  been 
a  writer  in  various  journals,  cotiforming,  with  re¬ 
gret,  to  the  rule  of  anonymous  contribution,  as  a 
condition  which  is  at  present  imperative,  and 
which  a  single  individual  cannot  hope  to  alter. 
But  I  have  also  the  advantage  and  satisfaction  of 
knowing,  that  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paper  are  held  (and,  indeed,  have  been 
partly  suggested)  by  persons  holding  the  highest 
and  most  responsible  position  in  the  profession  of 
journalism. 


do  not  80  implicitly  accept  its  decisions, 
it  exercises  at  least  an  enormous  influ¬ 
ence.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  on  the 
whole,  that  the  opinions  of  every  Eng¬ 
lishman  are  moulded  by  the  opinions 
expressed  in  his  daily  or  weekly  paper 
to  a  far  greater  extent  than  they  are  by 
those  of  any  personal  friend,  or  even 
of  any  leading  statesman.  And  it  is, 
therefore,  very  material  to  inquire  how 
far  the  system  of  journalism  which  now 
prevails  is  calculated  to  insure,  not 
merely  the  highest  ability,  but  the  most 
scrupulous  honesty  and  the  most  honor¬ 
able  principle  in  the  fulfilment  of  func¬ 
tions  that  exercise  so  profound  an 
influence  in  the  formation  of  national 
character  and  the  determination  of  na¬ 
tional  conduct. 

In  entering  upon  such  inquiry,  it  need 
hardly  be  observed  that  we  are  bound 
to  discard,  as  much  as  possible,  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  prepossession  in  favor  of  exist¬ 
ing  systems.  The  fact  that  an  institution 
whic^  has  slowly  developed  a  power 
infinitely  exceeding  what  was  claimed 
or  could  be  anticipated  for  it  in  its  in¬ 
ception,  maintains  now  the  same  rules 
which  governed  it  in  its  earliest  stages, 
can  hardly  be  taken  as  even  a  presump¬ 
tion  in  favor  of  their  fitness  in  its  present 
position.  The  scanty  news-letter  of  our 
forefathers,  the  humble  transcript  of 
history  from  the  gazettes,  of  gossip  from 
the  Court,  of  rumors  from  the  coffee¬ 
houses,  to  which  gradually  came  to  be 
added  a  few  sentences  of  comment  or 
criticism,  cannot  reasonably  be  taken  as 
the  authority  of  precedent  for  the  system 
of  our  broadsheets,  which  by  special 
ambassadors  collect  news  from  every 
clime,  which  record  every  pulsiition  of 
our  nation.-d  heart,  and  which  profess  to 
discuss,  with  the  knowledge  of  states¬ 
men  and  the  depth  of  philosophers,  the 
bearing  of  every  event,  and  the  due 
policy  to  be  followed  in  every  emergen¬ 
cy.  It  seems  plain,  when  we  rouse 
ourselves  from  the  mere  acquiescence  of 
habit,  that  the  fit  method  of  perfoi-ming 
duties  so  extensive  and  vital  must  be 
ascertained  from  a  candid  consideration 
of  their  real  character,  and  cannot  be 
accepted  as  settled  by  the  mere  accident 
which  has  engrafteil  them  on  a  system 
of  infinitely  inferior  pretensions  and  im¬ 
portance. 

But  not  only  must  we  recognize  that 
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tradition  cannot  in  tins  matter  bind  us, 
we  mu.«it  also  see  at  a  gbuice  that  the  tra¬ 
ditional  system  is  opposed  to  all  our 
principles  in  other  analogous  situations. 
What  is  the  oflSco  of  journalism  ?  It  is 
to  inform,  to  advise,  and  to  direct. 
But  who  is  there  that  in  any  other  case 
values,  or  regards,  anonymous  informa¬ 
tion,  counsel,  or  judgments  ?  When  it 
happens  to  us,  in  any  private  matter,  to 
have  such  unauthentii^ted  communica- 
tiotjs  tendered  to  us,  we  reject  them 
with  a  conviction  that  they  are  worth¬ 
less.  In  public  matters,  on  which  any 
per8on.al  interests  of  our  own  depend, 
nol>ody  allows  his  mind  to  be  influenced 
by  anonymous  suggestions,  except  the 
followers  and  du|)es  of  racing  prophets. 
Pamphlets  nowadays  carry  no  weight 
unless  they  bear  the  name  of  some  re¬ 
sponsible  public  man.  There  is  in  every 
department  of  literature  an  intuitively 
felt  presumption  against  writings  which 
have  a  serious  object,  and  in  which  the 
writer  conceals  his  name  ;  and  editors 
themselves  confess  this  principle  when 
they  insist  that  the  author  of  every  let¬ 
ter  intended  for  publication  shall  com¬ 
municate  his  name  at  least  to  them,  “  as 
a  guarantee  of  goo^l  faith.”  This  uni¬ 
versal  assent  in  the  feeling  that  what  is 
anony'mous  loses  its  value  by  losing  the 
most  effectual  guarantee  of  its  honesty 
and  trustworthiness,  lays  at  least  the 
burden  of  proving  that  journalism  should 
be  an  exception  to  the  rule  on  those  who 
assert  that  doctrine. 

But  the  arguments  of  these  persons — 
at  least,  those  which  are  avowed — are 
of  so  intangible  a  character  as  hardly  to 
bear  statement,  when  divested  of  the 
cloud  of  vagjie  assumption  in  which  they 
are  generally  involved.  The  following 
comprise  the  substance  of  what  are 
most  commonly  advanced,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  gather  or  understand 
them.  It  is  maintained  that  leading 
articles  canuot  always  be  ascribed  to 
only  one  man,  for  they  may  be  suggested 
by  one  and  written  by  another,  and  so 
corrected  or  altered  after  being  written, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  say  who  is  the 
real  or  chief  author.  It  is  insisted  that 
in  this  way  the  public  obtains,  and 
values  accordingly,  not  the  sentiments 
of  only  one  man,  but  the  matured  judg¬ 
ment  of  a  body  of  men  of  the  highest 
ability  and  largest  information,  who 


each  contribute  some  thought  or  criti¬ 
cism,  some  suggestions  or  caution.  It  is 
urged  that  though  all  this  is  anonymous, 
it  is  nevertheless  performed  under  an 
ample  check  of  responsibility,  since  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  character  of 
the  paper  demands  the  most  scrupulous 
honor  and  care  on  the  part  of  its  con¬ 
ductors.  Yet  again,  secrecy  is  sjiid  to 
be  necessary  both  to  admit  the  unre¬ 
strained  treatment  of  public  events,  and 
to  i»ermit  the  employment  of  talent  t  hat 
is  found  in  other  professions,  and  which 
could  not  venture  o|>enly  to  confess  a 
connection  with  the  press  for  fear  of  loss 
of  reputation,  or  perilling  its  chance  of 
success  in  its  own  peculiar  department. 

Half  of  this  argument  rests  uj)on  a 
basis  of  falsehood  in  fact,  which  is  best 
exposed  by  a  simple  statement  of  the 
real  arrangements  in  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  of  a  newspaper.  There  is  no 
such  council  of  wiS4loiu  in  permanent 
sitting  as  is  suggested.  In  important 
questions  the  editor  elaborates  in  his 
own  mind  the  }>olicy  to  be  adopted, 
gathering  information  as  to  the  tenden¬ 
cies  of  public  opinion  from  the  social 
circles  in  which  he  moves,  and  paying 
more  or  less  regard  to  them  according 
as  he  desires  to  follow  or  to  instruct  the 
public.  Having  formed  his  determina¬ 
tion,  he  writes  in  accordance  with  it 
himself,  or  he  indicates  the  mode  of 
treatment  to  some  one  el.se  who  writes 
upon  it.  On  current  topics  he  directs 
each  subordinate  as  to  the  general  line 
of  argument,  considering  of  course  their 
suggestions,  but  in  no  sort  submitting  it 
to  any  council.  Special  subjects  he 
hands  over  more  or  less  absolutely  to 
contributors  who  have,  or  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have,  special  knowledge. 
What  is  thus  written  by  others  the  edi¬ 
tor  revises,  but  rarely  materially  alters ; 
and  as  each  writer  has  already  accepted 
the  leaditjg  idea,  he  is  fully  responsible 
for  its  discussion.  Thus,  far  from  the 
policy  of  the  paper  being  the  result  of 
the  matured  convictions  of  a  species  of 
cabinet,  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  ideas  of  one  editor,  or 
writer  sanctioned  by  the  editor,  formed 
after  such  study  of  the  subject  as  there 
has  been  time  for,  and  such  discussion 
with  others  as  may  have  been  within  his 
reach.  And  not  only  is  it  so,  but  it  is  so 
inevitably  and  incurably.  The  attempt 
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to  conduct  a  journal  in  any  other  M  ay 
Mould  he  as  speedily  disastrous  as  the 
attempt  has  always  proved  to  command 
an  army  by  a  council  of  generals.  In 
both  cases  the  necessity  tor  rapid  and 
decisive  action,  adapted  to  every  sudden 
exigency,  yet  consistent  with  a  clear 
and  definite  plan  of  campaign,  makes  it 
safer  to  trust  to  one  head,  even  if 
second  rate,  than  to  a  combination  of 
heads,  even  if  first-rate. 

But  though  the  editor  is  thus  the  su- 
j)reme  dictator  of  the  policy  of  every  part 
of  the  newspaper,  there  is  no  practical 
difficulty  in  discriminating  the  special 
respoiiMhility  that  attaches  to  every 
writer  employed.  No  difficulty  is  found 
in  ascertaming  the  immeduite  author 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  him,  however 
much  or  little  the  editor  may  have  al¬ 
tered  his  proof.  And  where  the  pay  is 
given,  it  is  surely  not  unreasonable  that 
responsibility  for  the  work  should  attach. 
In  the  very  rare  case  of  the  editor  al¬ 
tering  the  substance  of  the  leader  so 
materially  that  the  author  repudiates  it, 
the  editor  becomt*8  its  real  author.  In 
the  equally  unfrequent  ca.se  of  the  work 
being  really  joint,  both  may  be  so  con¬ 
sidered.  There  is  obviously  no  prac¬ 
tical  inconvenience  or  difficulty  in  work¬ 
ing  on  such  rules.  And  there  is  a  very 
obvious  justice  in  making  e.ach  person 
assume  and  bear  the  responsibility  for 
so  much  of  the  whole  w'ork  as  is  done  by 
him.  The  editor  is  understood  to  bear 
it  in  so  far  as  direction  and  superintend¬ 
ence  are  concerned.  What  is  still  need¬ 
ed  is  that  the  man  who  adopts,  or  shares, 
and  ex[)res8e8,  the  editor’s  ideas,  should 
l)ear  as  distinct  a  responsibility  for  the 
facts  he  states  and  the  arguments  he  em¬ 
ploys. 

But  since  this  is  the  practical  working 
of  a  newspa|)er  office,  since  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  (question  is  almost  invariably 
the  suggestion  of  one  mind,  or  at  most 
of  an  intellectual  partnership,  in  each 
special  subject,  of  tw'O  persons  only,  it  is 
manifest  that  the  public  is  misled  if  it 
attributes  the  arguments  or  the  judg¬ 
ments  of  a  newspaper  to  the  concen¬ 
trated  intelligence  of  a  body  of  very  able 
men.  They  are  in  truth  but  individual 
ideas,  perhaps  fancies,  possibly  humors, 
afteefed  by  not  only  the  author’s  orig¬ 
inal  mental  capacity,  but  by  his  ac¬ 
quired  prejudices,  and  even  by  the  state 


of  his  liver.  If  they  bore  his  personal 
signature,  all  this  would  be  at  once 
understood.  But  because  they  are  not 
avowedly  the  product  of  one  man’s 
brain,  we  elevate  them  into  the  dignity 
of  almost  divine  utterances ;  and,  sup- 
})Osing  them  to  be  the  result  of  delibera¬ 
tions  in  which  all  personal  weaknesses 
are  eliminated,  we  accept  them  as  oracles. 
Now,  there  might  l>e  no  great  harm  in 
attributing  to  them  this  factitious  supe¬ 
riority  and  supremacy,  if  they  were  al¬ 
ways  right.  But  when  they  happen  to 
be  wrong,  every  unfounded  credit  that 
is  attributed  to  them  is  an  additional 
element  in  misleading  the  public.  I  slnall 
consider  hereafter  these  evil  consequen¬ 
ces  ;  at  present,  dealing  only  with  the  al¬ 
leged  advantages  of  the  system  of  anony¬ 
mous  writing,  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out 
that  it  claims  and  obtains  a  faith  to 
which  it  is  not  entitled ;  that  it  assumes 
the  weight  due  to  combined  reflections 
of  many  minds,  while  in  fact  it  is  but 
the  emanation  of  one  or  two,  just  :i8  im- 
{lerfect,  and  as  liable  to  err,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  as  the  average  of  the 
rest  of  humanity. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  the  case  that  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  upholding  the  circulation  (and, 
as  a  means  to  this,  the  credit)  of  the 
}iaper,  does  operate  as  a  restraining  in¬ 
fluence  upon  even  an  anonymous  editor. 
That  is  to  say,  he  is  subject  to  one  out 
of  the  many  wholesome  influences  which 
would  surround  an  avowed  editor.  In 
the  same  way,  a  contributor  has  the 
motive  to  write  well  enough  to  satisfy 
his  em{>loyer.s,  for  his  own  sake,  even 
when  his  name  is  not  attached  to  his 
writings.  But  it  is  hard  to  see  why 
these  limited  and  general  motives  should 
be  thought  sufficient  in  journalism,  when 
it  is  matter  of  common  proof  that  they 
are  the  least  powerful  of  any,  and  M'heu 
in  all  like  functions  we  do  not  find  the 
addition  of  direct  iiersonal  responsibility 
to  the  public  at  all  a  superfluous  adjunct 
to  public  spirit.  Neither  editors  nor 
contributors  have  motives  for  desiring 
the  maintenance  of  the  character  of  the 
paper  so  strong  as  to  bo  alM’ays  depend¬ 
ed  on  to  insure  their  best  and  most  care¬ 
ful  work.  It  is  seldom  that  the  property 
of  the  journal  is  in  their  hands,  and  it  is 
very  rare  to  find  in  human  nature  one 
who  works  quite  as  scrupulously  for  an¬ 
other  as  for  himself.  Granting,  even. 
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that  this  could  be  reckoned  on,  we  have 
to  consider  the  influence  of  those  com¬ 
mon  sugireations  which  whisper  that  the 
success  uf  a  whole  institution  will  not 
be  perilled  by  an  occasional  fiilure  in 
fullest  efficiency  in  one  department. 
These  are  natural  and  unavoid.able  de¬ 
fects,  attaching  to  the  want  of  individual 
and  definite  responsibility,  which  there 
is  no  reason  to  expect  should  not  be  as 
plainly  felt  in  a  newsp^ier  office  as  in  a 
government  office.  Tney  arise  from 
the  weakness  of  human  nature,  without 
supposing  any  further  motive  to  stray 
from  the  path  of  the  strict  perfonnance 
of  dtity.  It  must  be  plain  how  much 
sharper  a  spur  would  be  found  in  the 
knowledge  that  what  is  written  will  be 
attributed  by  the  public  to  the  individual 
who  writes,  and  that  his  jtersonal  cre<lit 
in  public  estimation  will  gun  or  sufler 
according  to  his  cAre  and  ability  or  his 
want  of  these  qualities.  This  c^msidera- 
tion  is  sufficient  to  dis|>ose  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  the  maintenance  of  the  credit 
of  the  paper  is  alone  an  adequate  motive 
to  secure  its  being  conducted  on  the 
highest  possible  principles.  I  defer, 
still,  the  consideration  of  the  direct  evils 
th.at  flow  from  the  failure  to  provide  fur¬ 
ther  checks  on  responsibility. 

When,  again,  it  is  said  that  .anonymous 
W'riting  may  be  more  free  and  unreserv¬ 
ed  than  it  could  be  if  under  the  restraint 
of  personal  reponsibility,  we  may  answer 
that  this  can  be  so  only  in  an  objection¬ 
able  sense.  It  may  well  be  th.at  a 
writer  may  indulge  in  personalities  to 
which  he  would  be  either  afraid  or 
ashamed  to  put  his  name.  But  are 
these  to  be  encouraged  ?  Or  can  fair 
discussion  of  public  events  ask  an  ampler 
latitude  than  is  found  in  Parliament  or  at 
public  meetings,  where  every  assertion 
IS  indorsed  with  its  author's  n.ame  ? 
Does  the  freedom  of  the  senate  and  the 
platform,  of  the  pulpit  and  the  stage, 
not  suffice  for  our  instructors  in  the 
press  ?  It  is  indeed  true  that  the  law 
draws  a  certain  distinction  between 
spoken  and  written  or  printed  slander ; 
and,  in  some  cases,  punishes  (when 
written)  imputations  wliich  would  meet 
with  impunity  if  merely  oral.  But  this 
is  immaterial  as  an  argument,  because 
the  rule  makes  no  distinction  between 
acknowledged  and  anonymous  slander, 
and  the  question  before  us  is  merely 


whether  there  needs  the  shield  of  incog¬ 
nito  to  |H?rmlt  of  free  discussion  in  the 
press.  This  no  one  who  considers 
the  freedom  of  discussion  occasionally 
exhibited  in  signed  letters  can  preteml. 
And  whatever  occasions  may  arise  for 
attacking  intlividiials  in  leadeiti,  it 
seems  }»lnin  that  the  attack,  if  justifiable, 
would  not  be  in  any  degree  impe«b‘d  by 
the  necessity  for  stating  the  name  of  the 
one  individual  who  feels  himself  w'ar- 
ranted  in  imi>ugning,  publicly,  the  con¬ 
duct  of  another. 

It  is  sometimes  urged,  again,  that  the 
anonymous  system  is  necess.ary  to  enable 
special  talent  to  be  attracted  from  other 
departments  —  that,  for  instance,  the 
youn^  barrister,  doctor,  artist,  or  clergy¬ 
man,  IS  thus  enable«l  to  devote  his  abili¬ 
ties  to  the  press,  while  if  he  were  re- 
quire*!  to  affix  his  name  he  would  be 
virtually  prohibited  by  the  jealous  find¬ 
ing  which  deems  success  in  one  profes¬ 
sion  incompatible  with  an  incidentiil 
culture  of  another.  It  may,  however, 
be  retorted  that  the  feeling  which  is 
dreaded  is,  in  great  measure,  the  oflf- 
spring  of  the  precautions  taken  to  evade 
it.  The  system  of  conci*almcnt  of  the 
name  in  writing  for  the  j)ress  lias  raist*d 
up  a  sort  of  fictitious  mystery  almut  it, 
which  possibly  may  place  a  professional 
man — on  whom  such  a  suspicion  rests — 
at  a  disadvantage.  But  that  this  is  the 
effect  of  concealment,  rather  than  avowal, 
is  proveil  by  abundant  instances  of 
success  when  literature  had  l»een  openly 
cultivated.  Neither  Mr.  Justice  Tal- 
fourd  nor  Dean  Milman  found  profes¬ 
sional  distinction  interfered  with  by  the 
fact  of  their  having  written  for  the  stage. 
Mr.  Jeffrey  became  leader  of  the  bar  in 
Scotland  w'hile  he  was  the  known  editor 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Sir  Koun- 
dell  Palmer,  in  our  generation,  has  not 
been  impeded  from  reaching  the  fore¬ 
most  place  in  chancery  practice  by  the 
fact  of  his  having  learnedly  edited  a 
volume  of  hymns.  The  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  itself  IS  sought  as  rather  a  help 
than  a  hindrance  to  a  barrister's  success 
in  the  courts,  as  well  as  his  advance¬ 
ment  to  office ;  and,  as  if  to  prove  that 
an  open  connection  with  newspapers  has 
no  hurtful  effect,  it  is  well  known  that 
many  young  barristers,  who  afterward 
rise  to  eminence,  support  themselves  at 
first  by  acting  as  parliamentary  re- 
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jwrters.  And  again,  there  are  one  or 
two  of  our  most  rising  men  at  the  bar 
who  constantly  contribute  to  news¬ 
papers,  so  openly  that  they  sign  their 
articles  with  either  their  names  or  their 
well-known  initials.  Is  it  unreasonable 
to  conclude,  from  such  a  diversity  of 
instances,  that  no  able  man  would  stiffer 
in  a  professional  point  of  view  if  he  were 
to  admit,  without  reserve,  that  he  tills 
up  the  vacant  hours  of  a  young  career 
by  discussing  questions  of  {mlities,  of 
social  science,  or  of  law,  in  the  columns 
of  a  newspa(>er  ?  Is  there  not,  rather, 
re.ason  to  btdieve  that  one  who  thus 
proves  his  capacity  and  his  energy  would 
only  the  more  rapidly  be  recognized  as 
worthy  of  employment  in  his  peculiar 
profession  ? 

Having  thus  briefly  reviewed  the 
feeble  arguments  commonly  adduced  in 
support  of  the  system  of  anonymous 
journalism,  it  might  fairly  be  insisted 
that,  oppose<i  as  it  is  to  our  intuitive 
feelings  and  our  general  habits,  the 
failure  to  defend  it  is  equivalent  to  its 
condemnation.  But  the  case  does  not 
need  to  stand  on  presumptions  only’, 
however  legitimate.  Not  only  is  there 
no  suflicient  reason  for  anonymous  writ¬ 
ing,  there  are  most  forcible  reasonings 
against  it ;  and  its  renunciation,  when 
that  shall  come,  will  not  be  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  any  more  stmtiinent,  but  of  a 
distinct  perception  of  its  inherent  evils 

We  were  able  to  trace  the  futility  of 
some  of  the  allegations  put  fortvard  in 
favor  of  anonymous  public  writers,  by  a 
mere  examination  of  the  real  conditions 
under  which  it  is  exercised — so  diflferent 
from  those  suggested,  or  tacitly  allowed 
to  be  imagined,  by  its  supporters.  We 
may  now  arrive  at  a  perception  of  its  sub¬ 
stantial  mischiefs  by  a  consideration  of 
the  functions  which  journalism  actually 
exercises,  and  of  the  way  in  which  these 
are  affected  by  the  system  of  conducting 
it  without  personal  responsibility. 

Whatever  it  may  have  been  in  its 
origin,  there  can  be  no  question  that, 
now,  the  part  played  by  new’spapers,  in 
so  far  as  regards  their  original  articles, 
is  rather  that  of  a  judge  than  of  an 
advocate.  They  do  not  profess  merely 
to  support  one  side,  even  when  they  are 
avow’edly  founded  chiefly  for  such  a 
purpose.  They  argue  not  with  the  air 


of  pleading,  but  with  that  of  dc'ciding. 
They  do  not  merely  state  and  support 
the  propositions  on  their  own  side,  and 
state  and  refute  the  propositions  on  the 
other  side ;  they  weigh,  arbitrate,  and 
determine  between  them.  Their  con¬ 
clusions  are  couched  in  the  torm  and 
language  of  im[>artial  but  authoritative 
judgments.  Doubt  is  sehlom  admitted 
to  liang  round  the  question,  and  an  air 
of  absolute  candor  is  flung  over  most 
{Kisitive  deci.sion.  And  as  these  dis¬ 
cussions  are  put,  so  are  they  accepted. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  readers  of  a  daily 
paper  accept  its  decisions  as  tinal.  They 
think  that  the  subject  has  been  fully 
and  fairly  considered,  and  they  give 
their  minds  no  trouble  to  raise  further 
difficulties.  The  judgment  reads  so 
smoothly,  it  looks  so  well  balanced,  it 
seems  to  review  every  ^Kunt,  and  its 
conclusions  apjiear  such  necessary  de¬ 
ductions,  from  the  way  in  which  the 
arguments  are  set  forth,  and  from  the 
facts  that  are  stated,  that  few,  indeed, 
care  to  pick  unpleasant  holes  in  it  to 
their  own  discomfort.  In  short,  it  is 
purposely  framed  as  a  judgment,  and  it 
IS  practically  accepted  as  a  judgment. 
And  that  this  is  so  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  scarcely  any  one  reads  a  paper  on 
the  other  side,  which  ho  certainly  would 
feel  bound  to  do  if  he  felt  his  own  to  be 
merely  a  partisan  advocate,  and  not  a 
fair  arbiter. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  the  whole  value 
of  this  method  depends  on  the  question 
Avhether  the  facts  are  truly  stated  and 
the  arguments  fairly  urged.  If  there  is 
a  defect  in  any  of  these  steps,  the  con¬ 
clusion  is  vitiated,  and  the  public,  which 
has  relied  on  and  accepted  it,  is  misled. 
Now’,  it  has  been  urged  that  we  have 
sufficient  guarantee  for  honesty  in  these 
particulars  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  paper  to  be  honest,  since, 
if  it  is  not  so,  and  is  found  out,  its  credit 
will  suffer,  and  its  circulation  fall  off". 
It  has,  however,  alreaily  been  pointed 
out  that  such  a  general  and  indetiuite 
consequence  supplies  but  an  inadequate 
motive  for  even  the  maintenance  of 
average  energy  and  care  in  those  who 
are  ordinarily  honest  and  upright.  But 
we  have  also  to  consider  the  very  possi¬ 
ble,  and,  indeed,  not  infrequent  case,  in 
which  the  conductors  or  contributors 
have  a  personal  motive  which  interferes 
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with  their  averaj^e  intep’ity  and  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  ultimate  interest  of  the 
journal  itself.  They  are  almost  of  ni*- 
ces.*<ity  partisans,  though  they  assume  the 
air  of  impaitiality.  They  write  for  a 
party.  Party  success  is  their  success. 
To  please  their  readers,  to  comfort  them 
in  defeat,  to  congratulate  them  in  tri¬ 
umph,  to  encourage  them  to  exertion, 
are  the  most  immediate  objects  before 
their  eyes.  But  these  are  very  strong, 
almost  irresistible,  incentives  to  color 
the  party  case  a  little  more  favorably 
than  facts  warrant.  Even  men  spc'aking 
under  a  sense  of  personal  responsibility 
are  apt  in  such  cases  to  be  unfair.  In 
them  it  does  at  least  no  great  harm,  for 
they  are  known  to  be  speaking  as  advo¬ 
cates,  and  they  do  not  seek  to  disguise 
their  predilections  and  their  objects. 
But  the  journalist  does  disguise  his  ob¬ 
ject,  even  while  he  promotes  it  without 
any  check  of  personal  responsibility  for 
the  means  be  employs. 

We^must  keep  in  mind  also  how  the 
whole  system  may  be,  and  is,  thus  ma<le 
to  w'ork  together  to  pervert  facts  and 
conclusions.  The  special  corres()ondent8 
of  the  paper  are  probably  imbued  with 
the  same  general  bias  as  their  employers, 
and,  however  high  their  character,  they 
must  inevitably  slightly  magnify  what 
they  approve,  and  slightly  depreciate 
what  they  disapprove.  On  these  re¬ 
ports,  more  or  less  tinged  with  color, 
independent  correspondents  may  wish  to 
comment.  But  however  well  informed 
such  correspondents  may  be,  it  is  the 
practice  of  many  leading  journals  to 
admit  no  argument  that  makes  against 
the  line  adopted  by  the  pajier.  Here 
again,  then,  tne  ])ublic  is  allowed  to  see 
but  one  side.  Finally,  the  matter  may 
be  made  the  subject  of  a  leader,  in 
which,  again,  even  of  the  small  bit  of 
truth  already  allowed  to  apiiear,  the  fa¬ 
vorable  points  are  magnified,  the  unfa¬ 
vorable  are  left  out  of  view.  So,  con¬ 
sciously  or  unconsciously,  the  profess¬ 
edly  impartial  newspaper  misrepresents, 
garbles,  falsifies  the  evidence,  and  then 
judicially  sums  up,  with  all  the  dignity 
of  strict  impartiality,  and  with  all  the 
force  due  to  its  assumed  representative 
character,  and  pronounces  its  decision 
against  those  whom  it  has  predetermined 
to  convict.  If  war  had  broken  out  be¬ 
tween  this  country  and  the  United 
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States,  of  which  at  one  time  we  were  in 
imminent  peril ;  if  there  be  yet  in  this 
country  a  war  between  capital  and  La¬ 
bor;  how  much  of  the  peril  has  arisen 
from  anonymous  distortion  of  facts,  and 
from  the  assumption  of  unauthorixed 
lersons  to  speak  the  thoughts  of  Eng- 
and,  or  of  certain  predominant  class<‘s. 
And  how  trifling  would  have  bi‘en  the 
danger  or  harm  in  either  case,  had  these 
taunting  lucubrations  bi'en  signed,  and 
had  it  been  seen  that,  far  from  being  the 
words  of  authority,  they  were  only  the 
outpourings  of  an  obsemre  barrister  or 
disappointeil  man  of  letters. 

Let  it  be  kept  in  mind  also  that  it  is 
not  only  isolated  perversion  of  evidence, 
or  direct  fals«.'h(K>d  of  reasoning,  that  is 
encouraged  by  anonymous  writing. 
There  runs  through  the  whole  train  of 
thought,  into  which  the  reader  is  be¬ 
guiled  by  the  semblance  of  judicial  se¬ 
verity,  a  thread  of  unsound  principle'. 
Certain  asscitions  are  laid  dow’ii  as  ax¬ 
ioms,  and  on  these  the  superstructure  of 
argument  is  quite  logically  built.  Cer¬ 
tain  theories  of  life,  or  morals,  or  fmliii- 
cal  economy,  are  assumed,  and  then  the 
convenient  facts  are  applied  to  them, 
and  then  the  desired  conclusion  becomes 
irresistible.  This  vitiating  assumption 
may  lie  such  as,  in  writing  about  Amer¬ 
ica,  that  democracies  are  always  eager 
for  ftireign  conquest,  or  perhaps  that 
men  of  retinement  can  never  fiml  appre¬ 
ciation  in  popular  governments  ;  in  writ¬ 
ing  of  European  politics,  it  may  be  that 
the  sentiment  of  liberty  is  only  the 
watchword  of  demagogues,  and  that  the 
people  care  only  for  material  comforts ; 
in  writing  of  England,  it  may  be  that 
every  class  seeks  power  only  for  its  own 
objects,  or  that  an  organization  for  one 
object  means  an  offensive  alliance  against 
every  one  else,  and  on  every  question. 
But  whatever  the  assumption  may  lie  in 
the  particular  case,  no  proof  is  offered 
of  it,  no  examination  even  of  its  terms 
and  meaning  is  entered  on ;  it  is  taken 
as  a  truth  beyond  dispute,  and  on  this 
hollow  ground  a  triumphant  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  intended  conclusion  is  built. 
Now  it  can  certainly  not  be  maintained 
that  this  fallacy  is  peculiar  to  anonymous 
writing.  Begging  the  ^juestion  is  a 
form  of  false  reasoning  older  than  Aris¬ 
totle.  But  this  special  form  and  method 
of  begging  the  question  is  used  by  anony- 
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mons  journalists  beyond  all  other  men. 
This  c.ilm  ma;;isteri:il  enunciation  of 
doctrines  which  lift  the  argument  over 
all  its  difficulties,  or  which  supply  analo¬ 
gies  that  seem  of  irresistible  application, 
is  a  system  which  has  never  been  so 
beautifully  ileveloped  as  in  the  oracular 
utterances  of  the  daily  press.  The  ne¬ 
cessary  brevity  of  their  discus-sion  helps 
the  illusion,  for  it  seems  iinrea-sonable  to 
expect  that  every  point  of  the  argument 
should  be  demonstrated  in  so  limited  a 
space,  and  we  arc  almost  grateful  to  hud 
some  principle  stated  as  one  which 
everybody  is  understood  to  acquiesce  in. 
And  there  are  very  few  who,  in  their 
hasty  f>erusal,  can  distinguish  the  un¬ 
warrantable  assumption  from  that  which 
is  legitimate,  and  detect  the  original 
fallacy  which  makes  the  conclusion  false. 
Yet  here  again,  half  the  evil  is  done  by 
the  statement  coming  forth,  not  merely 
as  the  opinion  of  one  man,  bnt  as  the 
conviction  of  that  lofty,  secret,  all-in- 
fonned,  and  all-wise  power  which  is  as¬ 
sumed  to  direct  and  inspire  every  word 
that  is  written  in  a  new.spaper. 

But  to  anticipate  diminution  of  evil 
influence  from  such  productions,  if  they 
bore  their  true  authorship  on  their  face, 
is  to  count  perhaps  less  than  half  the 
good  that  would  follow  from  avowed 
authorship.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
such  things  would  not  be  written.  For 
the  evil  of  anonymous  journalism  is  per¬ 
haps  most  notable  of  all  in  the  tendency  to 
encourage  a  recklessness  or  carele.ssness 
which  few  would  venture  to  display  un¬ 
der  their  own  names.  The  sense  of 
shame,  the  love  of  applause,  would  both 
combine  to  make  writers  investigate 
more  fully,  and  discuss  more  impartially, 
if  they  were  made  to  feel  an  individual 
responsibility  for  what  they  say.  No 
man  w'ould  like  to  run  the  risk  of  en¬ 
countering  the  laughter  of  his  acquaint¬ 
ances  for  some  gross  blunder.  No  man 
would  like  to  acquire  the  personal  repu¬ 
tation  of  being  a  writer  on  whom  readers 
could  not  depend.  And  few,  it  may  be 
hoped,  would  like  to  be  known  openly 
as  guilty  of  offences  against  good  taste 
or  literary  morality.  A  newspaper, 
written  anonymously,  can  dare  all  these 
risks,  because  its  credit  is  supported  by 
a  thousand  different  circumstances,  and 
it  is  a  corporation  without  a  conscience. 
But  individual  writers  stand  or  fall  by 
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their  own  credit,  and  for  their  own  sakes 
they  dare  not  indulge  in  aught  that 
would  diminish  their  good  name  and  re¬ 
putation. 

ITiis  security  for  trustworthy  writing 
would  be  enhanced  by  the  objects  and 
position  of  the  writers.  They  would  not 
merely  gain  or  lose  credit  with  the  public 
by  the  exhibition  of  care  and  fidelity,  or 
the  reverse,  but  their  own  career  would 
depend  upon  the  character  thus  acquired. 
Writers  for  the  press  belong  to  it  for  the 
most  p.art  as  a  profession.  Those  who 
adopt  that  employment  in  addition  to 
other  professions,  do  so  either  for  the 
pay,  or  from  the  wish  to  advance  their 
own  opinions.  Now  when  a  writer 
showed  himself  idle  or  prejudiced,  not 
merely  to  the  editor,  who  perhaps  might 
not  observe  his  errors,  or  might  be 
biassed  by  the  same  prejudice,  or  might 
be  influenced  by  private  favor,  but  to 
the  public,  so  that  it  came  to  be  remarked 
that  such  a  one’s  articles  were  not  worth 
reading,  because  they  could  not  be  de¬ 
pended  on,  a  much  more  serious  result 
would  follow  to  the  writer  himself 
Marked  out  ns  an  inferior  man,  an  edi¬ 
tor’s  favor  could  not  support  him,  for  no 
jiaper  can  take  the  risk  of  being  known 
to  be  written  by  inferior  hands.  Kach 
man’s  work  thus  standing  by  itself,  and 
tried  by  itself^  marked  by  the  verdict  of 
public  opinion  as  either  gold,  silver, 
brass,  or  clay,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  each  would  use  his  best  efforts  to 
obtain  for  it  the  highest  place — a  place 
which,  w'hen  not  a  single  individual,  or  a 
cotene,  deciding  privately  and  having  its 
own  private  ends  in  view,  but  the  whole 
public,  is  the  judge,  will  depend  on  the 
sterling  value  of  the  papers  to  which  a 
writer’s  name  is  habitually  attached. 

Whoever  doubts  this  need  only  turn 
his  attention  to  the  operation  of  the  two 
systems  in  other  branches  of  literature. 
Books  that  are  worthless,  or  worse  than 
worthless,  do  indeed  appear  without 
number.  But  their  authors  soon  find, 
in  the  general  indifference,  a  motive 
either  to  alter  their  style,  or  to  cease  to 
write.  If  they  continue  to  write,  they 
are  not  read,  and  so  grow  harmless. 
But  when  an  author’s  name  is  known 
(no  matter  whether  it  is  his  real  name  or 
only  a  nom  de  plume,  in  either  case  it 
identifies  him  with  his  work),  .and  he  is 
accepted  as  a  winter  of  weight,  the  public 
24 
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looks  to  him,  encourages  him,  and  trusts 
him.  Hence  there  is  the  strongest  pos¬ 
sible  motive  to  the  author  of  a  book  to 
M’rite  carefully  and  honestly.  And  hence 
it  follows  that  all  our  establishetl  authors 
are  men  whom  we  place  great  reliance 
on,  having  proved  their  title  to  it  by 
testing  their  first  works  on  their  ow^n 
merits.  In  a  precisely  similar  way  are 
the  claims  of  the  writers  in  our  periodical 
literature  tried  and  established.  A  man 
whose  contributions  are  valueless  may, 
so  long  as  he  is  anonymous,  hold  his 
place  bv  favor  of  editorial  friendship, 
or  to  ad  vance  some  cause  whitth  cannot 
.attract  more  independent  support.  But 
a  man  who  writes  under  his  own  name 
cannot  keep  his  place  unless  the  public 
has  decided  that  he  deserves  it.  And 
hence  it  follows  that  those  who  are  thus 
known  are  ^11  men  and  women  of  very 
high  standing,  as  high  in  honor  (wher¬ 
ever  honor  is  an  element  in  the  credit 
given  them)  as  in  literary  ability.  And 
the  increasing  number  of  periodicals 
which  admit,  and  of  writers  who  adopt, 
the  practice  of  signature,  proves  that  the 
public  approbation  makes  it  a  system 
advantageous  to  all  parties. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  system 
should  not  be  applied  in  newspapers.  A 
name  that  w’as  hitherto  unknown  would 
of  course  have  to  make  its  way  by  its 
own  merits.  The  productions  it  was 
appended  to  would  be  at  first  read  very 
critically.  When  they  stated  facts,  the 
accuracy  of  statement  would  be  exam¬ 
ined,  and  the  train  of  reasoning  would 
be  accepted  only  in  so  far  as  it  might 
seem  strictly  just.  If  it  appeared  tliat 
the  writer  was  either  reckless  or  incom¬ 
petent,  readers  would  soon  cease  to 
glance  at  his  ailicles,  and  in  that  case 
they  w’ould  certainly  soon  cease  to  ap¬ 
pear.  But  if  he  gained  a  just  reputation 
for  accuracy  and  ability,  readers  would, 
with  equally  unfailing  instinct,  turn  to 
the  writing  which  bore  such  a  stamp. 

We  have  already  snflicient  evidence, 
even  in  the  columns  of  newspapers 
themselves,  of  the  truth  of  such  a  law. 
How  few  read  anonymous  letters  in  the 
newspapers!  But  when  a  letter  appears 
signed  Goldwin  Smith,  Jacob  Omnium, 
or  S.  G.  O.,  every  one  turns  to  it  because 
they  know  it  will  be  worth  reading,  and 
often  not  all  the  prestige  of  the  anony¬ 
mous  leaders  can  procure  for  them  a 
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perusal  before  the  letters  attested  by 
such  well-known  names  or  initi<als. 
Would  men  such  as  these  lose  in  weight 
with  the  public  if  they  wrote  leaders 
instead  of  letters,  and  identified  their 
work  in  the  same  way  ? 

Nothing,  indeed,  would  more  tend  to 
the  encouragement  and  elevation  of  the 
literary  profession,  than  such  a  mode  of 
distinguishing  and  rewarding  excellence 
and  high  principle.  The  consequence 
would  be  the  growth  of  a  race  of  writers 
who  would  make  journalism  their  avow¬ 
ed  business,  and  who,  seeing  themselves 
no  longer  condemned  to  obwurity,  and 
to  have  their  best  thoughts  attributed 
to  the  impersonality  of  a  new8pai>er,  or 
credited  to  some  individual  wliom  the 
public  m.ay  wrongly  guess  to  be  the  au¬ 
thor,  would  vie  with  each  other  in  aim¬ 
ing  at  public  recognition  by  the  noblest 
paths.  For  the  public,  after  all,  and  in 
the  long  nm,  is  not  mean,  nor  false,  nor 
even  deliberately  prejudiced.  If  it 
were,  we  might  at  once  despair  of  so¬ 
ciety  and  human  nature  together.  But, 
whatever  its  temporary  aberrations,  it 
seeks  at  last  the  true  and  the  right ;  and 
it  most  values  and  most  honors,  not 
those  who  have  ]>andered  to  its  errors, 
or  its  baser  sentiments,  but  those  who 
have  been  faithful  to  the  truth,  and 
dared  its  momentary  displeasure  to  re¬ 
call  it  when  it  has  gone  a.stray.  It  is 
hard  to  over-estimate  what  might  be 
the  impulse  given  to  uprightness  and 
purity  of  jmblic  thought  in  this  genera¬ 
tion,  if  only  our  daily  instructors  had 
ever  before  them  the  sense  that  by  their 
works  would  they  personally  be  judged, 
that  by  conscientious  energy  they  woulcl 
win  place  and  fame,  that  by  falsehood 
or  by  truckling  they  would  only  win  to 
themselves  a  momentary  applause,  soon 
to  be  extinguished  in  permanent  con¬ 
tempt. 

Tne  CTadual  establishment  of  so  high 
a  standard  of  morality  in  journalism 
would  permit,  with  little  injury,  the  oc¬ 
casional  and  excreptional  admission  of 
anonymous  writing,  when  there  was  pe¬ 
culiar  reason  for  concealing  the  name. 
It  might  be  that,  in  rare  cases,  to  advo¬ 
cate  a  particular  line  of  policy,  or  even 
to  show  interest  in  a  p.articular  subject, 
might  be  detrimental  to  an  individual 
W’ho  was  not  a  regular  writer,  but  who 
might  have  valuable  means  of  judging 
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upon  some  special  topic  of  interest  at  the 
moment.  In  such  cases  an  anonymous 
article  might  appear,  as  it  does  now, 
standing  only  on  its  own  merits,  and  on 
the  general  credit  of  the  journal.  But 
it  would  bear  more  weight  than  it  does 
now,  by  exactly  so  much  as  the  credit 
of  the  pajter  had  been  raised,  by  the 
higher  tone  infused  through  adoption  of 
the  general  system  of  personal  and 
avowed  responsibility. 

The  case  of  leading  articles  has  hith¬ 
erto  been  that  which  has  been  in  our 
view'.  But  the  s.nme  principle  applies 
to  other  departments  of  a  newspajHT. 
Who  can  doubt  that  the  public  would 
get  much  more  correct  information  of 
foreign  affairs  if  it  had  the  names  of  the 
speci.al  correspondents,  so  a.s  to  be  able 
to  jud^e  whether  they  had  means  of  in¬ 
formation  ?  Half  the  ridiculous  stories 
that  affect  the  money  market,  and  some¬ 
times  increase  the  chances  of  war,  would 
perish  before  birth,  the  rest  would  die 
m  laughter  or  contempt,  if  it  were  only 
known  that  the  person  who  professes  to 
communicate  the  secrets  of  despots  or 
the  resolutions  of  cabinets  has  only  the 
gossip  of  a  coffee-house  for  his  source 
of  information.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  whose  position  secured  them  the 
means  of  obtiining  really  valuable  intel¬ 
ligence  would  be  correspondingly  ap¬ 
preciated.  Bo,  again,  with  regard  to 
criticisms  on  music,  or  painting,  or  the 
drama.  In  these  there  is  known  to  enter 
so  much  of  personal  favor  or  enmity  that 
in  truth  the  public  nowadays  pays  very 
little  attention  to  them.  Newspaper 
authority  can  at  the  most  induce  ns  to 
look  or  to  listen  with  a  little  more  care, 
but  a  newspajier  verdict  neither  makes 
nor  condemns  any  artiste.  But  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  6<'arcely  the  less  objectionable  be¬ 
cause  it  has  grown  innocuous.  It  wounds 
if  it  cannot  kill,  it  retards  merit  if  it 
cannot  n'press  it,  it  ^ives  a  momentary 
success  if  it  cannot  hnally  palm  off  in¬ 
competence  for  genius.  To  deliver  us 
from  this  evil,  and  to  substitute  re.ally 
valuable,  because  trustworthy,  criticism, 
for  that  which  is,  at  the  best,  only  disre¬ 
garded,  the  honest  course  of  attesting 
ojiinions  by  names  •  is  indispensable. 
When  the  public  knows  that  it  is  one 
artist’s  personal  fiiend  who  criticises  his 
and  his  rival’s  pictures;  that  it  is  the 


husband  of  a  musician,  or  the  partner 
in  a  musical  firm,  that  reports  on  con¬ 
certs  ;  thht  it  is  a  writer  of  plays  who 
gives  his  opinion  on  the  conduct  of  man¬ 
agers  and  the  abilities  of  actors,  the 
general  indifference  would  turn  into  ac¬ 
tive  reprobation,  and  newspafier  owners 
would  be  compelled,  either  to  cease  from 
filling  their  columns  with  false  and  un¬ 
fair  judgments,  or  to  engage  critics  to 
whom  no  suspicion  of  partiality  could 
attach. 

In  the  wider  field  of  book  criticism 
the  same  complaints  are  now  made,  and 
the  same  remedy  is  called  for.  Pub¬ 
lishers,  authors,  and  the  public  all  la¬ 
ment  that  there  is  not  a  literary  jounial 
which  is  not  infected  to  the  core  with 
favoritism.  How  can  it  be  otherwi.se  ? 
A  man  gets  his  friend  to  review  his 
book,  and  the  motive  of  the  review  no¬ 
where  appears.  A  critic  has  a  private 
pique,  and  the  public  knows  nothing  of 
the  secret  source  of  so  much  judicial 
acerbity.  An  editor  writes  booKs  him¬ 
self,  and  in  reviewing  other  books  he 
favors  those  issued  bv  his  own  publish¬ 
ing-house,  and  says  kind  things  of  other 
authors  whom  he  expects  to  say  anony¬ 
mous  kind  things  of  him  in  other  re¬ 
views.  No  doubt  it  is  impossible  to 
segregate  authors  and  critics  into  two 
•distinct  and  unconnected  classes.  Nor 
is  it  either  necessary  or  desirable  that 
we  should.  Only  let  us  have  men  own¬ 
ing  what  they  do,  and  let  us  know  in 
each  case  whether  there  have  been  any 
private  motives  suggesting  either  favor 
or  hostility.  There  is  no  function  so 
terrible  as  that  of  criticism.  A  man’s 
book  is  part  of  his  life,  and  a  blow  to  it 
may  be  a  cruel  hurt  to  him.  But  the 
public  needs  protection,  too,  against 
what  is  evil,  ami  aid  in  the  appreciation 
of  what  is  good.  In  the  performance 
of  these  most  weighty,  yet  most  deli¬ 
cate  duties,  the  critic  needs  all  the  sup¬ 
port  which  can  be  afforded  by  evei  v 
accumulated  motive.  It  is  not  enough 
to  warn  him  merely,  “Thou  shalt  not 
bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbor.” 
There  is  need  for  the  further  warning, 
“A  false  witness  shall  not  be  unpun¬ 
ished,  and  he  that  speaketh  lies  shall 
not  escape.” 

If  now  it  be  asked  why,  if  acknowl¬ 
edged  writing  would  be  attended  with 
so  many  advantages  to  authors  and  to 
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the  public,  it  has  not  ere  now  been 
generally  adopted,  the  explanation  is 
not  difficult.  In  the  first  place,  custom — 
which  is  always  hard  to  alter — is  against 
the  change.  In  the  second  place,  all 
that  is  overrated  by  the  present  system 
and  is  secretly  doubtful  of  maintaining 
its  position  under  the  new,  all  that  is 
stupid  and  all  that  is  actuated  by  preju¬ 
dice  or  private  object,  is  set  vehemently 
against  an  alteration  that  would  appraise 
every  man  at  his  true  value,  and  try 
every  composition  by  open  and  strict 
rules.  In  the  third  place,  the  fancied 
interests  of  newspaper  proprietors  array 
them  ag.ainst  the  reform.  They  con¬ 
ceive  that  as  the  public  would  not  stand 
mediocrity,  and  as  able  men  would  be 
recognized,  they  would  have  to  pay 
more  to  secure  the  best  abilities.  Prob¬ 
ably  they  are  right.  But  probably  also 
they  are  wrong  in  their  dediiction,  that 
their  interests  would  permanently  suffer. 
Whatever  adds  to  the  character  of 
newspapers,  increases  their  circulation. 
And  if  magazine  proprietors  find  their 
adwanUngc  in  eng.aging  the  best  available 
talent  at  its  own  price,  and  in  letting 
the  public  know  that  they  have  done  so, 
there  seems  no  good  reason  why  high- 
class  journals  should  not. 

It  seems  evi<lent,  at  all  events,  that 
the  nlea  is  gaining  ground.  The  in- , 
creasing  influence  of  journalism  is  at¬ 
tended  with  a  rise  in  the  position  of 
journalists,  and  with  at  the  same  time 
an  inclination  in  the  public  to  discover 
the  individual  writers  and  a  desire  in 
the  writers  to  be  personally  recognised. 
Novelists,  travellers,  pliilosophers,  states¬ 
men,  are  all  known  to  be  among  the 
contributors  to  the  columns  of  leading 
journals,  and  even  ministers  of  the 
crown  add  to  their  weight  by  being  un¬ 
derstood  to  write  in  daily  papers.  There 
is  no  reason  that  they  should  not.  The 
function  thus  exercised  is,  next  to  that 
of  addre.Hsing  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  most  powerful  means  of  swaying 
political  opinion.  In  some  respects  it 
even  surpasses  in  influence  that  more 
distinguisheil  organ.  But  the  very  mag¬ 
nitude  of  its  influence  increases  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  its  being  exercised  under  the 
chastening  influence  of  direct  responsi¬ 
bility.  Aspiring  to  form  and  to  lead 
public  opinion,  and  in  great  measure 
attaining  its  pretension,  there  is  the 
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more  urgent  necessity  for  its  reciprocal 
subjugation  to  the  salutary  constraints 
which  public  oj>inion  imposes  on  the  in¬ 
dividual  depositories  ot  power.  And 
when  the  best  men  are  reader  to  accept 
these  conditions,  and  recognize  that  by 
adoption  of  them  their  power  for  good 
will  be  enhanced,  while  they  will  be 
freed  from  the  taint  of  associated  and 
undistinguishable  corruption,  or  foolish¬ 
ness,  the  establishment  of  the  principle 
cannot  be  long  deferred. 

It  only  needs  to  be  added,  that  the 
course  here  advocated  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  the  ettects  of  compulsory 
acknowledgment,  combined  with  a 
crushing  censorship,  in  France.  What 
is  suited  for  England  is  the  opposite  of 
the  French  system  in  both  these  re¬ 
spects.  It  would  be  voluntary  instead 
of  compulsory,  and  subject  to  the  re¬ 
straint  of  public  opinion,  not  of  the 
police  and  the  Home  Office.  But  it 
may  be  safely  asserted  that  the  degra¬ 
dation  of  the  French  press  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  law  of  prosecutions, 
warnings,  and  suppressions,  and  in  no 
degree  by  the  obligation  of  signature. 
Rather,  perh.aps,  the  latter  reejuirement 
has  save«l  French  journalism  from  sink¬ 
ing  yet  lower,  by  engaging  the  honor 
of  a  few  men  in  the  struggle  to  maintain 
its  position  under  every  difficulty,  and 
by  saving  them  from  being  confounded 
in  one  general  contempt.  We,  under 
happier  circumstances,  may  reap  larger 
advantages,  with  less  difficulties  to  con¬ 
tend  against.  We  have  in  that  profes¬ 
sion  an  r  bility  no  les.s,  with  an  inde()en- 
dence  far  greater.  What  yet  remains 
to  be  done  is  that  we  elevate  the  tone, 
and  purge  out  the  corruptions  that  infect 
the  whole  with  a  pervading  sentiment 
of  want  of  uprightness.  The  way  to 
which  is,  very  obviously,  to  insist  upon 
every  one  bearing  the  open  responsibility 
for  his  own  share  in  the  work. 

For  this  result  there  is  not  needed 
any  Act  of  Parliament.  The  honorable 
ambition,  and  the  yet  more  honorable 
sensitiveness  of  public  writers  will  ere 
long  insist  on  the  change  being  made. 
Public  opinion  will  sustain  and  enforce 
the  demand.  It  will  be  felt  to  be  an 
intolerable  anomaly  that  while  all  our 
public  affairs  are  conducted  by  men  who 
come  into  the  light  of  day,  public  opin¬ 
ion  upon  them  should  be  formed  and 
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f;uided  by  men  who  remain  in  the  dark, 
t  will  seem  monstrous  that  an  author 
who  testitics  in  his  own  name  to  what 
he  believes  to  be  the  truth,  should  have 
his  credit  impugned  by  a  critic  who 
ofters  in  his  turn  no  pledge  of  his  own 
knowledge  or  fairness.  It  will  be  con¬ 
demned  as  DO  less  indefensible  than 
cruel  that  an  artist  who.«e  bread  comes 
from  public  appreciation,  should  he  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  attacks  of  one  who  shrinks 
from  declaring  that  he  is  a  rival  or  an 
enemy.  In  politics,  in  literature,  in  law, 
in  the  church,  in  art,  all  who  seek  to 
serve  the  public  perform  their  functions 
ojHJnly,  and  submit  their  personal  char¬ 
acter  and  position  to  the  judgment  of 
the  world.  It  will  not  be  much  longer 
borne  that  that  judgment  should  be  pro¬ 
nounced  or  dictated  by  a  secret,  irre¬ 
sponsible,  self-constituted  tribunal,  of 
which  the  members  refuse  to  give  their 
names  as  guarantee  of  their  capacity 
and  their  honor.  Such  a  system  can  be 
defended  only  on  the  plea  that  it  is 
powerless.  Where  power  is  assumed, 
responsibility  must  be  affixed. 

J.  Boyd  Kixnear. 


DONALD  0.  MITCHELL 

In  connection  with  the  jwrtrait  of 
Mr.  Mitchell,  we  subjoin  a  brief  sketch 
of  his  life  and  literary  labors,  for  the 
facts  of  W’hich  we  are  chiefly  indebted 
to  Duyckinck’s  Cyclopaedia  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Literature. 

5Ir.  Mitchell  was  bom  in  Norwich, 
Conn.,  April,  1822.  llis  father  was  the 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  of 
that  idace,  and  his  grandfather  a  member 
of  the  first  Congress  of  Philadelphia, 
and  for  many  years  Chief-Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Mitchell  graduated  at  Yale  Col¬ 
lege  in  1841,  and,  for  the  improvement 
of  his  health,  subsequently  passed  three 
years  on  his  grandfather’s  estate,  where 
ne  acquired  that  practical  knowledge  of 
agriculture  and  taste  for  rural  life  which 
make  his  writings  as  useful  as  they  are 
charming. 

lie  next  crossed  the  ocean,  and  spent 
some  two  years  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent,  writing  letters  to  the  Albany 
Cultivator.  On  bis  return,  he  com¬ 


menced  the  study  of  the  law  in  New' 
York  city.  lie  soon  after  published 
Fresh  Gleanings ;  or,  a  Neva  Sheaf 
from  the  Old  Fields  of  Continental 
Europe^  hy  Ik  Marvel.  His  health 
suflering  from  confinement,  Mr.  Mitchell 
again  visited  Europe,  and  |>assed  some 
of  the  eventful  months  of  1848  in  the 
capital  and  among  the  vineyards  of 
France.  On  hLs  return,  Mr.  Mitchell 
published,  in  1850,  The  Battle  Summery 
being  Transcriptions  from  Personal 
Observations  in  Paris  during  the  Year 
1848.  His  next  production  was  The 
Lorgnette,  a  periodical  in  size  and  style 
resembling  IMmagundi.  It  appeared 
anonymously,  and  although  attracting 
much  attention  in  fashionable  circles,  the 
author’s  incognito  was  for  some  time 
preserved. 

During  the  progress  of  TTie  Lorgnette 
Mr.  M.  published  the  Reveries  of  a 
Bachelor,  the  most  po[»ular,  perhaps,  of 
all  his  writings  ;  and  in  the  year  follow¬ 
ing,  Dream-Life.  In  1853  he  received 
the  appointment  of  United  States  Con¬ 
sul  at  Venice.  He  retained  the  office 
but  a  short  time,  and  after  sjtending 
some  months  in  collecting  materials  lor 
a  history  of  Venice,  returned  home  in  the 
summer  of  1865. 

Fudge  Doings  was  originally  j)ub- 
lished  in  the  Knickerbocker,  and  con¬ 
sists  of  a  series  of  sketches  of  fashion¬ 
able  life  in  the  city. 

During  the  last  few  years  Mr.  Mitchell 
has  varied  the  routine  of  farm  life  at 
his  country-se.at  near  New'  Haven,  Con¬ 
necticut,  by  his  contributions  io  Harper^ s 
Magazine,  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  and 
Hours  at  Home,  and  the  occasional  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  volume.  Several  of  his 
rec-ent  works  owe  their  origin  to  his 
rural  pursuits. 

My  Farm  at  Edgewood  appeared  in 
1863,  a  book  pleasantly  descriptive  of 
the  adventures  of  a  gentleman  in  search 
of  a  farm,  and  bis  adventures  in  main¬ 
taining  it,  reenforced  by  “curious  and 
valuable .  infortnation  founded  on  the 
results  of  actual  experience,  and  in  wise 
suggestions  which  indicate  a  mind  of 
earnest  purpose  .and  acute  observation.” 
A  sequel  to  this.  Wet  Days  at  Edge- 
tfoo«?(N.  Y.,  1864),  is  a  series  of  sketches 
review'ing  the  poetical  and  other  litent- 
ture  and  past  history  of  gentleman¬ 
farming  and  agriculture.  Seven  Stories, 
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with  Basement  and  Attic^  is  the  title  of 
another  of  JMr.  Mitehell’s  recent  volumes. 

Doctor  JohnSy  one  of  the  latest  of  his 
publications,  appeared  first  in  the  At¬ 
lantic  Monthly,  and  is  a  fine,  though 
not  in  every  resfiect,  perhaps,  a  truthful 
delineation  of  New  England  life  fifty 
years  ago. 

His  last  book.  Rural  Studies,  em¬ 
braces  the  series  of  articles  entitled, 
“  De  Rebus  Ruris,”  which  appeared 
last  year  in  Hours  at  Home,  and  at¬ 
tracted  considerable  attention. 

Mr.  Mitchell’s  style  is  simple  and  se¬ 
verely  chaste.  lie  uses  the  English 
tongue  in  its  purest  forms;  and  while 
his  writings  possess,  for  the  most  part, 
high  literary  mprit,  they  are  at  the  same 
time  highly  suggestive  and  practical. 
He  is,  beyond  doubt,  the  most  charming 
aesthetic  and  practical  writer  on  rural 
subjects  that  our  country  affords. 

Mr.  Mitchell  is  still  in  the  prime  of 
early  manhood,  and  being  an  industrious 
man,  the  public  majr  naturally  expect 
many  other  productions  from  his  pen, 
equal  to  anything  that  he  has  yet  pro¬ 
duced. 


Chunben'  JoanwL 

THE  MAGIC  SALMON-PONDS. 

Thk  wonder  of  the  age  is  Pisciculture. 
Are  you  connected  with  a  salmon-river  ? 
If  so,  capture  one  or  tw’o  well-grown 
fish,  despoil  them  of  milt  and  ova,  scat¬ 
ter  the  eggs  into  a  few  gravel-filled  boxes, 
let  the  water  flow  over  them,  wait  till 
they  grow  into  table-salmon,  and  lo,  you 
have  a  fortune!  But  let  the  work  be 
done  systematically ;  and,  speaking  by 
the  card,  I  w’ill  tell  the  reader  how’  it  can 
be  done,  for  I  have  just  been  visiting  a 
place  where  fortune  is  being  wooed 
through  salmon-culture.  I  allude  to 
Stormontfield,  on  the  river  Tay,  w'here 
there  is  a  model  suite  of  breeding-boxes 
and  ponds  for  the  nurture  of  young  sal¬ 
mon  ;  it  is  a  place  where  they  sow'  sal¬ 
mon  eggs  like  pease,  and  where  the  pease 
expand  into  living  fish.  Stoimontfield 
is  not  altogether  unknown  to  the  readers 
of  this  Journal,  for  it  was  described  in 
these  pages  seven  years  ago ;  but  since 
that  time,  more  and  more  wonders  have 
been  achieved ;  the  breeding-boxes  have 
been  augmented,  another  pond  has  been 


added  to  the  suite,  and  in  consequence, 
the  rental  of  the  river  has  risen  bj' 
nine  thousand  {lounds !  The  whole  phi¬ 
losophy  of  pisciculture  is  found  in  the 
protection  that  is  afforded  to  the  eggs 
and  the  young  fish.  Although  a  femme 
salmon  is  a  very  fecund  animal,  yielding, 
in  the  aggregate,  a  thousand  eggs  for 
every  pound  of  her  weight,  it  was  at 
one  time  thought  that  the  enemies  of  the 
salmon,  human  and  inhuman,  w'ould  ulti¬ 
mately  exterminate  that  fish,  which  has 
been  not  inaptly  designated  the  “  venison 
of  the  waters.’*  It  has  been  calculated 
that,  in  the  natural  way  of  its  wander¬ 
ing  life,  only  one  salraoii-egg  out  of  each 
thousand  ever  arrives  at  the  stage  of 
rejiroducing  its  kind.  What  becomes, 
then,  of  the  remaining  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  eggs  ?  The  proportion  of 
eggs  that  never  hatch  is  very  large,  and 
the  proportion  of  young  fish  annually 
destroyed  by  their  ever-w'atchful  enemies 
is  equally  great.  A  twenty-jxiund  sal¬ 
mon  yields,  as  a  general  rule,  twenty 
thousand  eggs,  but  as  only  twenty  of 
that  number  arrive  at  maturity,  the  total 
waste  of  embryo  fish-life  in  a  large  sal¬ 
mon  river  must  therefore  be  enormous. 
A  gentleman,  the  proprietor  of  a  fine 
salmon-fishery  in  Ireland,  once  deposited 
seventy  thousiind  salmon  ova  in  a  beau¬ 
tiful  clear  stream  for  hatching ;  but  when 
the  time  had  arrived  for  the  vivifying  of 
the  eggs,  it  was  found  that  the  w’hole  of 
them  had  been  eaten  by  the  dragon  fly. 
Oat  of  that  immense  number  of  ova, 
not  one  living  fish  w’as  obtained  ! 

A  sketch  of  the  natural  spawning,  as 
compared  w’ilh  the  artificial  system,  will 
best  illustrate  the  advantage  of  piscicul¬ 
ture.  Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  a  twenty- 
]>onnd  female  salmon  is  busy  on  the 
“  redds”  about  the  middle  of  November, 
the  water  running  furiously  all  the  time. 
The  fish  has  been  at  work  for  a  day  or 
two  making  a  nest,  by  ploughing  up  the 
gravel,  and  two  or  three  male  fish  have, 
during  the  whole  time,  been  fighting, 
and  watching,  and  swimming  around; 
meanwhile,  the  ova  are  rapidly  floating 
away  in  hundreds  down  the  stream,  two- 
thiras  of  them  never  touched  by  the  viv¬ 
ifying  milt.  A  brace  of  jack  are  lying 
in  an  eddy,  feasting  on  the  eggs ;  while 
we  can  see  a  bull-trout  carried  away  by 
the  force  of  the  stream,  so  gorged  with 
the  toothsome  dainty  as  to  be  quite  un- 
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able  to  offer  any  reHistance  to  the  cur¬ 
rent;  then,  on  a  deep  pool  below,  two 
or  three  water-hens  are  busy  gobbling 
up  all  the  eggs  that  escape  from  the  pre¬ 
vious  depredators ;  so  that  out  of  the 
twenty  thousand  eggs  that  fall  from  the 
fish,  barely  a  filth  settle  down  in  the 
spawning-trough  ;  and  whilst  these  four 
thousand  eggs  are  about  coming  to  life, 
a  resistless  March  flood  carries  away  both 
bed  and  eggs,  leaving  most  of  the  latter 
npon  places  where  they  can  never  come 
to  life;  indeed,  w'hen  the  “spate ’’ex¬ 
hausts  itself,  they  will  be  found  lying 
hi^h  and  dry  upon  the  grass,  the  germ 
within  dead,  or  likely  to  prove  unfruitful. 
Of  the  thousand  eggs  that  are  left  in 
their  watery  nest,  the  greater  portion 
will  no  doubt  yield  fish  ;  but  before  they 
are  many  days  old,  scores  of  the  tiny 
animals  are  killed,  and  long  ere  the  re¬ 
mainder  are  seized  with  the  sea-going 
instinct,  only  a  small  shoal  remains,  and 
very  few  of  these,  after  their  visit  to  the 
great  deep — although  they  are  becoming 
more  and  more  .able  to  protect  them¬ 
selves— ever  return  to  the  parental  stream, 
so  numerous  are  the  enemies  that  lie  in 
wait  for  them.  The  fishes  of  the  sea  and 
rivers,  it  has  been  said,  provide  their  own 
food ;  shoals  of  one  kind  of  fish  seem  to 
have  been  created  to  live  solely  upon 
another  kind.  A  Large  s.almon  river  is  a 
scene  of  boundless  destruction,  and,  as 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd  said ;  “  The  car¬ 
nage  is  truly  awful’.” 

liy  the  Stormontfield  pLan  of  artificial 
nursing  and  protected  growing,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  loss,  either  in  eggs  or  fish,  is 
trivial  when  compared  with  the  alarm¬ 
ing  sacrifice  which  has  just  been  de- 
scrilied ;  a  day  at  a  Stormontfield  spawn¬ 
ing-bout  has  taught  us  that.  At  the 
proper  8e.ason,  after  the  fish  have  mount¬ 
ed  to  their  spawning-beds,  on  some 
gloomy,  gray  November  day,  when  the 
river  is  swollen  by  a  more  than  usual  flow 
of  water,  and  numbers  of  the  largest  fish 
are  certain  to  be  seeking  a  spawning- 
place,  Peter  Marshall,  the  local  genius 
of  the  ponds,  and  his  assistant  manipu¬ 
lators,  launch  their  boat,  and  we  all  go 
out  upon  the  river  in  search  of  “  milters  ” 
and  “  spawners.”  We  find  many  fine  fish, 
but  few  of  them  are  in  exact  condition 
for  our  purpose.  We  bag  one  or  two 
nearly  ripe  ones,  and  place  them  in  an 
adjoining  mill-race,  which  Peter  has  con¬ 


verted  into  a  “lying-in  hospital,”  and 
there  they  are  detained  till  their  eggs  are 
fully  mature.  This  is  a  necessary  expe¬ 
dient,  as  it  is  not  easy  at  all  times  to  find 
ripe  fish.  At  length,  after  a  good  de.al 
ot  fatigue,  we  obtain  three  fine  female 
salmon  and  two  milters,  which  Peter  pro¬ 
nounces  to  be  in  prime  condition.  We 
pull  ashore ;  and  the  boxes  being  reached, 
^e  eggs  are  shelled  out  into  a  tub  of 
water,  just  like  so  many  pease,  the  re¬ 
markable  feature  of  the  process  being, 
that  no  one  of  the  eggs  is  lost,  or  es¬ 
capes  being  fecundated  by  the  milt.  The 
ova  is  tenderly  washed,  and  then  the 
milt  is  poured  over  it,  the  wh»)le  being 
gently  stirred  together.  During  the  pro¬ 
cess,  the  fish  are  kept  in  oblong  tin  boxes, 
with  just  enough  of  water  to  keep  them 
afloiit.  After  being  deprived  of  their 
spawn,  which  is  a  very  brief  process,  the 
old  fish  are  let  away  into  the  river,  and 
swim  off  with  great  alacrity. 

The  forty  thousand  eggs — I  will  sup¬ 
pose  that  to  be  the  number  obtained 
from  the  three  fish — are  again  slightly 
washed,  and  then  carefully  sown  among 
the  gravel  of  the  breeding-boxes ;  and 
in  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  days — 
for  the  Stormontfield  boxes  are  exposed 
to  the  natural  temperature  of  the  sea¬ 
sons — they  will  begin  to  hatch  out ;  and 
so  certain  b  the  plan,  that  only  a  very 
few  hundreds  of  the  batch  will  be  found 
to  have  perbhed.  It  is  interesting  to 
watch  the  progress  of  the  ova :  for  per¬ 
haps  thirty  days,  no  change  can  be  noted 
in  the  egg,  at  least  with  the  naked  eye ; 
after  that  time,  a  faint  preflguration  of 
the  future  salmon  can  be  discerned, 
w'hich, -day  by  day,  becomes  more  dis¬ 
tinct.  By  and  by,  the  eyes  begin  to 
glare  through  the  transparent  shell ;  but 
at  first,  there  is  no  speculation  in  them, 
although  we  can  see  that  they  belong  to 
an  animal,  for  anon,  the  thread  like  trac¬ 
ings  reveal  to  us  a  skeleton  form,  which 
rapidly  covers  itself  with  flesh  ;  and  lo  ! 
the  fragile  prison  bursts,  and  the  little 
ungainly  fish  sallies  into  the  outer  world, 
naked  and  timid,  and  burdened  with  the 
remains  of  the  shell  from  whence  it  came. 
At  Stormontfield,  the  tiny  fish,  as  soon 
as  they  are  able  to  swim,  have  their 
pretty  little  pond  to  repair  to,  where 
they  are  carefully  fed  on  boiled  liver  and 
other  dainties,  including  maggots  from 
dead-meat  hung  over  the  ponds  on 
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strings.  The  fry— parr,  they  are  now 
named — are  carefully  watched  and  pro¬ 
tected  from  all  enemies  for  the  lirst 
twelve  months  of  their  life,  at  which  pe¬ 
riod,  a  moiety  of  them  will,  by  various 
signs,  demand  their  freedom,  and  be  sent 
away  to  the  sea,  where  they  will  grow 
into  grilse  with  magical  rapidity. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  that  in  a  month 
or  two  after  the  fish  come  to  life,  half  of 
the  quantity  hatched  begins  to  outgrow 
the  other  half  with  great  rapidity,  so 
that,  at  the  end  of  a  year,  one-half  of 
the  brood  having  become  amolts — that 
is,  scaled  fish,  are  ready  to  jirooeed  to 
the  sea,  and  are  tolerably  well  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  The  remainder 
of  the  fish  are  veiw  small,  and  are  known 
as  parr  {a,  name  which  was  given  to  them 
when  they  were  thought  to  be  a  distinct 
fish,  and  not  the  young  of  the  salmon)  : 
they  teill  remain  another  year  in  the 
ponds  before  they  become  coated  with  the 
scales  of  the  smolt,  and  are  able  to  fol¬ 
low  their  sisters  and  brothers  to  the  salt 
water.  This  discrepancy  in  the  growth 
of  the  salmon  is  a  curious  but  unexplained 
anomaly  in  salmon-lifc‘ — one-half  of  every 
brood  of  th.at  fish  remains  in  the  ponds 
for  two  years,  the  other  half  having  as¬ 
sumed  the  migratory  dress  at  a  Tittle 
over  one  year  after  the  date  of  their  birth. 
No  naturalist  has  been  able  to  give  a 
reason  for  this  curious  feature  of  salmon- 
growth.  Some  observers  say  it  is  owing 
to  the  temperament  of  the  fish — some 
being  clever  and  active,  obtain  a  larger 
portion  of  food,  and  by  consequence, 
grow  more  rapidly  than  the  animals 
which  are  timid  and  unable  to  look  after 
“  number  one.”  Again,  it  has  been  said 
that  it  is  owing  to  the  imperfect  milting 
of  some  of  the  eggs,  and  that  the  fish 
of  rapid  growth  are  from  those  eggs 
which  have  come  first  in  contact  with 
the  milt.  I  suspect,  however,  that  Lord 
Dimdreary  would  be  able  to  give  the 
best  explanation  of  the  matter,  for  “  it  is 
one  of  those  things  wTiich  no  fellow  can 
understand.” 

The  change  from  the  parr  condition 
to  the  smolt  condition  of  salmon-life  is 
rapidly  made  when  once  nature  gives  the 
signal.  The  ponds  may  be  visited  one 
day  when  the  fish  will  be  all  parrs,  little 
things  with  the  finger-marks  down  their 
sides ;  but  at  next  visit — after,  perhaps, 
the  lapse  of  a  week — thousands  of  them 
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will  be  leaping  with  impatience  to  get 
out  of  their  place  of  confinement  into 
the  river,  and  so  onward  to  the  sea.  Mr. 
Buist,  the  conservator  of  the  Taj,  could 
not  believe  his  eyes  at  the  rapidity  with 
which  this  change  took  place.  During 
the  first  year  of  the  ponds,  a  party  ex¬ 
amined  the  fish,  and  seeing  they  were 
still  parr,  it  was  resolved  to  keep  them 
in  the  pond  for  another  year,  but  a  few 
days  after,  the  evidence  of  the  desired 
change  was  unmistakable.  It  was  like 
magic,”  said  Peter  Marshall ;  “and  so  we 
sent  the  fish  aw'ay  to  the  sea.” 

As  has  already  been  indicated,  the- 
great  value  of  the  system  pursued  at 
Stormontfield  is  the  protection  it  affords 
to  the  young  fish  at  a  time  when  they 
are  so  feeble  as  to  bo  totally  unable  to 
protect  themselves.  It  is  surprising  how 
few  of  the  eggs  are  wasted  in  the  pro¬ 
tected  breeding-boxes.  Out  of  forty 
thousand  ov.a  assumed  as  having  been 
laid  down,  not  above  two  thousand, 
which  is  a  very  small  percentage,  fail  to 
ripen  into  fish,  which  by  the  natural  sys¬ 
tem  would  very  likely  be  the  total  of  all 
that  hatched.  Under  the  protective  sys¬ 
tem,  the  ]»ercentage  of  full-grown  fish 
may  rise  to  ten  in  a  hundred  instead  of 
one  in  a  thousand,  for  the  salmon,  if  it  can 
only  escape  the  numerous  perils  of  its 
earlier  days,  is,  when  it  luus  grown  a  bit, 
better  able  to  protect  itself  than  almost 
any  other  fish,  as  any  man  who  has  ever 
hooked  and  landed  a  twenty-pound  fish 
will  testify. 

A  large  salmon-farmer,  who  is  the 
proprietor  of  a  fine  stream  in  County 
Galway  in  Ireland,  where  he  has  carried 
out  extensive  plans  for  the  benefit  of  the 
parent  fish,  and  introduced  them,  by  the 
cutting  of  passes  through  rocky  barriers, 
to  new  head-waters,  is  a  great  believer  in 
the  artificial  system,  for  he  too  has  a  suit 
of  magic  hatching-boxes.  It  is  informa¬ 
tion  supplied  by  him  that  gives  value  to 
the  following  statement:  The  eggs  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  parent  fish,  he  knows, 
from  fifteen  years’  practical  experience, 
may  be  fecundated  and  incubated  in  a 
box  more  perfectly,  and  in  greater  rela¬ 
tive  numljers,  than  when  left  to  chance 
in  the  bed  of  a  river  ;  and  by  using  fil¬ 
tered  water,  as  is  done  at  Stormontfield, 
the  destructive  insects,  as  well  as  the 
trout  and  larger  fish,  may  be  to  a  great 
extent  excluded  during  the  period  of 
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protection.  After  the  age  of  fifteen 
months,  when  the  young  fish  are  placed 
in  the  river,  and  go  to  and  return  from 
the  sea,  during  which  journeys  we  ob¬ 
tain  our  relative  proportions  of  marketa¬ 
ble  fish,  the  question  arises.  From  which 
system,  the  n.atural  or  artificial,  can  we 
derive  the  largest  quantity  of  table- 
salmon  at  the  least  relative  numerical 
cost  ?  Let  ns  of  course  remember  that 
we  have  a  migratory  fish  to  deal  with. 
The  ova  may  be  nursed  into  life,  and  the 
young  salmon  be  protected  for  a  few 
months;  but  at  the  end  of  the  period  of 
protection,  when  the  fish  are  led  away, 
they  become  exposed  to  the  same  chances 
of  liurt  as  the  millions  of  others  which 
are  going  to  and  returning  from  the  sea. 
A  salmon,  it  is  said,  must  twice  visit  the 
salt  water  before  it  is  fit  for  the  table ; 
therefore,  out  of  the  four  years  of  its 
average  life  it  can  be  protected  for  only 
a  few  months — in  the  case  of  half  the  fish 
of  a  brood,  for  fifteen  months  ;  and  for 
the  other  half,  a  little  over  two  ye<ai  B.  I 
shall  not  at  present  enter  into  the  minu¬ 
tiae  of  sxdmon-commerce,  but  it  would 
be  interesting  to  consider  the  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence  of  the  artificial  sys¬ 
tem.  Given  four  hundred  thousand 
eggs  laid  down  at  an  expense  of  about 
sixty  pounds,  the  question  comes  to  be, 
llow’  many  of  these  eggs  will  re.ach, 
say,  the  state  of  twenty-pound  fish  ?  If 
only  five  in  each  hundred  do  so,  that  will 
of  course  be  two  thousand  fish ;  and  as 
to  price,  these  maybe  estimated  all  over 
at  a  pound  sterling  each — yielding,  there¬ 
fore,  a  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds.  As 
the  largest  mortality  in  salmon-life  occurs 
during  the  infancy  of  the  fish,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  assume  that  five  per  cent, 
of  the  well-protected  i)arrs  will  attain  to 
the  condition  as.sumed. 

Various  questions  in  the  natural  his¬ 
tory  of  the  salmon  have  been  determin¬ 
ed  by  the  wonder  working  salmon-ponds. 
It  has  been  proved  that  the  eggs  of  the 
salmon  produce  parr,  th.at  parr  change 
into  smolt,  that  smolt  become  grilse,  and 


that  grilse  become  salmon ;  and  yet  at 
one  time  all  these  conditions  of  salmon- 
life  afforded  matter  for  grave  and  learn¬ 
ed  disputation.  One  of  the  wonders  dis¬ 
closed  by  the  artificial  system  is  the 
rapidity  as  well  as  the  anomaly  of  salmon- 
growth.  One  portion  of  a  family  of 
salmon  m.ay  be  disporting  in  the  Stor- 
montfield  ponds  under  the  kindly  pro¬ 
tection  of  Peter  Marshall,  fishes  sc-arce 
an  ounce  in  weight,  and  of  corresponding 
size ;  while  another  portion  may  be  re¬ 
turning  from  the  salt  water,  salmon 
weighing  four  pounds,  well-grown  and 
shapely  fishes,  many  of  which  are  cap¬ 
tured  and  sent  to  table — which  is  not 
right,  seeing  that  they  are  only  grilse. 
Whenever  it  gains  the  sea,  the  little 
smolt  can  revel  and  gorge  itself  in  w'ater 
that  abounds  with  food,  so  that,  with  its 
rapid  digestive  power,  it  grows  andgets 
fat  .as  quickly  as  if  it  were  an  aquatic 
alderman  living  on  turtle  soup  and  fins 
of  turbot.  All  kinds  of  odd  experiments 
ns  to  the  development  and  growth  of 
the  salmon  have  been  tried  in  the  m.agic 
breeding-boxes  at  Stormontfield.  TTie 
eggs  of  the  largest  fish  have  been  milted 
by  the  smallest  parr,  and  with  no  visible 
effect  on  the  growth  of  the  offspring; 
they  grow  and  become  smolts  the  same 
as  the  other  produce  of  the  ponds. 
Again,  female  salmon  have  been  crossed 
with  a  male  grilse,  but  with  no  |>articu- 
larity  of  growth  :  the  same  anomaly  as 
to  youthful  changes  distinguished  the 
young  fi.sh  in  both  instances ;  only  the 
half  of  them  changed  to  smolts  in  the 
first  year,  as  before.  An  old  Tay  fisher 
whom  I  have  met  has  a  theory  that 
salmon  life  evolves  in  biennial  stages; 
half  of  a  shoal  of  parr  only  goes  to  sea 
the  first  ye-ar,  and  half  of  these  remain 
in  the  salt  water  for  two  seasons ;  and  so 
on  with  the  grilse  and  the  salmon  in  a 
circle  forever.  In  short  the  natunal  his¬ 
tory  of  the  salmon  has  as  yet  been  very 
imperfectly  investigated,  and  theories 
are  sometimes  promulgated  just  to  hide 
the  ignorance  of  those  who  invent  them. 
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LEAVING  THE  CONFESSIONAL. 

Ir,  in  thene  dajt  of  blaze  and  gold, 

When  atren^h  ia  wed  to  all  thinga  fair ; 
When  flowera  and  promiaed  fruit  enfold 
The  flrat  aet  primehood  of  the  year ; 

When  luat^  June  aialka  largely  forth 
With  bnght  defiant  atep  that  apuina, 
Cruahing  the  creaturea  o(  the  north, 

And  all  the  vanquiahed  east  o'erturns ; 

If,  whilat  he  walka  the  earth,  begirt 
With  Iria’  Jewelled  wondera  aeven. 

Beauty  dropped  from  hie  ahining  akirt, 

Then  roae  to  fioat,  ’twixt  eartli  and  hearen : 
If|  for  the  young  god'a  lonely  atate 
A  pagan  pity  turned  to  thee, 

Worahip  would  name  hia  fitting  mate — 
Thyaelf^  aa  pure  and  grand  aa  he. 

If,  in  aome  undimmed  Paradiae, 

Virgin  ofblight  and  cloud  and  atorm, 

A  glorioua  Tiaion  met  our  eyea, 

The  Tiaion  of  thy  peerleaa  form  ; 

Our  reverent  tongue  had  atraight  confeaaed 
The  angel-apirit  of  the  placa 
That  where  it  flitted,  all  thinga  bleaaed 
With  atainleas  peace  and  apotleaa  gnoe. 

Or  iC  within  a  lower  world. 

Where  in  their  vain  and  painted  pride 
The  inaecta  of  an  hour  were  hurled 

Now  here,  now  there,  by  Faahion'a  tide; 
Where  brighteat  eyea  were  wild  with  praiae; 

Where  eara  on  fabled  paaaiona  hung ; 
Feigned  raptures  aprang  at  beauty’a  gaze, 

And  flattery  waa  the  vulgar  tongue : 

There,  where  the  handa  of  pleaaure  toaaed 
Time’s  gilded  sliuttle  to  and  fro; 

Where  changing  lights  the  fabric  crossed — 
Lights  of  the  stall,  the  rout  the  Row ; 

What  wonder  if  our  voice  we  lift 
Contagious  to  the  wild  acclaims 
That  before  judgment  gave  thee  shrift. 

And  ranl^  thee  with  the  saintlieat  names  ? 

We  think  thee  perfect;  but  the  thought, 

We  know,  is  secular  and  profane ; 

And  thou,  by  conflict  better  taught, 

Deemest  our  random  fancies  vain. 

For  thou  hast  communed  with  thy  heart, 
Mourning  thy  slow  and  alien  will ; 

And  from  the  glare  of  life  apart. 

Hast  pondei^  pensive,  sad,  and  still. 

We  would  not  ask  what  sins  to  heaven 
Thou  hast  in  penitence  deplored ; 

Content  to  trust  thee  fully  shriven 
Of  &ult,  of  deed,  intent,  or  word. 


For  oh  1  we  cannot  choose  but  trust 
The  heart  that  pardon  meekly  bears. 

In  the  High  Court  is  counted  just 
And  pure  as  are  an  angel’s  tears. 

—London  SoeUty.  r.  t. 


DEAD  VIOLETS. 

Let  them  lie— ah,  let  them  lie! 

Pluiked  flowers— dead  to-morrow ; 

Lift  the  lid  up  quietly. 

As  you’d  lift  the  mystery 
Of  a  buried  sorrow. 

Let  them  lie — the  fragrant  thinga. 

All  their  souls  thus  giving; 

Let  no  breeze’s  ambient  wings. 

And  no  useless  water-springs. 

Mock  them  into  living. 

They  have  lived — they  live  no  more ; 

Nothing  can  requite  them 
For  the  gentle  life  they  bore. 

Which  to  up-yield  in  full  store. 

It  did  so  delight  them. 

Yes.  I  ween,  flower-corses  fairl 
’Twas  a  joyful  yielding ; 

Like  some  soul  heroic,  rare. 

That  leaps  boldly  forth  in  air 
For  its  loved  one’s  shielding. 

Surely,  ye  were  glad  to  die 
In  the  hand  that  slew  ye; 

Glad  to  leave  the  open  sky, 

And  the  airs  that  wander^  by. 

And  the  bees  that  knew  ye; 

Giving  up  a  small  earth-place. 

And  a  day  of  blooming. 

Here  to  lie  in  narrow  space. 

Smiling  in  this  smileless  face 
With  such  sweet  perfuming. 

0  ye  little  violets,  dead  I 
Coffined  from  all  gazes. 

We  will  also  smile  and  shed 
Out  of  heart-flowers  withered 
Perfume  of  sweet  praises. 

And  as  ye,  for  this  poor  sake. 

Love  with  life  are  buying. 

So,  I  doubt  not.  One  will  make 
All  our  gathered  flowers  to  take 
Richer  scent  through  dying. 

—Chamhort'  Journal. 
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THE  POPLAR. 

Tiik  plame-Iike  poplar  rises  tall 
Upon  the  faint'horisoDed  plain, 

Where  oomnon,  (arm,  and  tower^  Hall, 

And  purpled  mass  qf  woods,  and  chain 

Of  blue  and  silver  waters  call 
The  white  cloud  from  the  neighboring  main. 

The  branches  light  an  amber  shower, 

A  veil  of  leaflets  round  them  throw ; 

And  in  the  soft  and  airy  hour. 

It  w’aveth  softly  to  and  fro; 

With  not  a  tree  or  hawthorn  bower 
For  miles  of  daisied  turf  below. 

The  morn  its  single  shadow  flings 

Where  pass  the  dog  and  shepherd  boy; 

And  when  the  all>golden  evening  brings 
Calm  in  the  sky  and  silent  joy, 

Alone  the  warbler  in  it  sings 
The  song  of  rest  from  all  employ. 


Alas  1  that  so  radiant  a  beauty 
Should  be  bound  to  so  grave  concern ; 

That  the  flush  that  was  meant  for  affection 
To  the  shadow  of  shame  should  turn  I 

Yet  she  reads  not  a  line  of  upbraiding, 

Though  she  hath  misused  her  might ; 

And,  where  she  meant  but  to  trifle. 

Hath  crushed,  in  her  own  despite. 

Ah  I  fairest  of  ladies,  take  comfort. 

Though  the  phrase  be  measured  and  strange, 
He,  loving  thee  once,  loves  forever; 

Loves  ever,  and  knows  not  change. 

Yet  cannot  he  love  the  unlovely; 

And  his  words  must  be  fettered  and  cold. 
Till  thou  hast  recovered  thy  nature. 

And  fhinkly  hast  smiled  as  of  old : 

For  the  outraged  heart  must  shelter. 

And  the  wounded  and  yearning  soul 
Must  hide  even  tropical  passion 
'Neath  the  outer  ice  of  the  pole. 

A.  H.  0. 

-London  Society. 


THE  HEART  HATH  A  WORLD  OF  ITS  OWN. 

Though  the  sappliire  skies  be  studded ; 

Though  the  night  becrowned  with  the  moon ;  , 
If  the  soul  be  chained  to  December, 

What  boots  it  to  speak  of  June  ? 

Doth  the  month  command  the  summer  ? 

Can  a  word  briug  warmth  at  will  ? — 

Add  heat  to  the  flickering  firelight  ? 

For  my  lady  heart  is  chill. 

Can  the  songs  that  reposing  Nature 
SoRly  repeats  in  her  dreams ; 

The  nightingale’s  lay  in  the  thicket. 

And  the  tinkling  flow  of  the  streams ; 

The  manifold  voice  of  the  ocean. 

When  his  ripples  are  loud  as  his  roar. 

Whilst  with  this  he  washes  the  headland, 

And  with  those  he  kisses  the  shore : 

Can  the  rest  of  the  sighing  breezes. 

As  they  breathe  their  sweet  last  in  the  bowers. 
Or  lull,  on  the  calm-lying  moorlands. 

The  scented  sleep  of  the  flowers : 

Can  the  spirit  of  beauty  that  mirrors 
The  sprite  like  stars  in  the  seas : 

Can  the  mystical  silence  of  Heaven, 

Or  the  hush  of  the  world,  bring  peace  ? 

They  may,  if  the  heart  bo  at  quiet ; 

They  may,  if  the  soul  be  at  rest ; 

If  not,  they  are  lightning  and  thunder. 

And  tompest  and  turmoil  unblest. 

Let  these  wage  their  uttermost  riot ; 

So  the  heart  with  its  thoughts  be  at  one, 

It  laughs  at  their  vain-sounding  Airy ; 

For  the  heart  hath  a  world  of  its  own. 

Is  there  peace  in  the  heart  of  my  lady  ? 

Is  there  peace  in  the  words  we  may  trace 
As  we  peer  o’er  the  ivory  shoulder, 

Or  read  off  the  eloquent  face  ? 


THE  SUMMER  WIND. 

I. 

Spkak  for  me,  wind  of  Summer, 
Blowing  over  the  moorland. 

Over  the  crested  billows, 

Over  the  mountain  summits. 

Over  the  forest  branches. 

And  chimneys  of  the  town  I 
Speak  for  me,  melancholy  wind. 

And  say  to  suffering  human  kind 
The  hopeful  things  that  I  might  tell. 
Had  I  a  voice  to  fall  and  swell. 

Like  thine,  upon  the  land  and  sea. 
As  all-pervading  and  as  fiee. 


n. 

Breathe  gently  in  the  cottage. 

Murmur  through  door  and  keyhole. 

Or  pipe  in  the  oozy  ingle. 

Where,  sitting  with  his  loved  ones. 

The  poor  man  dreams  of  Fortune, 

Or  mourns  his  low  estate  I 
And  tell  him,  ere  he  goes  to  rest. 

Of  all  Earth’s  blessings  Love  is  best 
That  honest  bread  and  strength  and  health 
Are  better  than  a  Prince’s  wealth, 

And  good  men’s  sleep  a  richer  boon 
Than  all  the  gold  beneath  the  moon. 


m. 

Breathe  soft  in  shady  allejrs. 
Where  lovers  at  the  twilight 
Sit  under  hawthorn  branches 
And  paint  the  rosy  future. 

And  teil  them  Youth  and  Beauty 
Pass  over  like  the  spring ; 
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But  that  if  Love  on  Virtue  lean, 

Time  shall  not  dim  its  fn>lden  mean, 

But  light  it  on  its  earthly  way, 

Until  the  mortal  shall  decay ; 

Then  lead  it  through  the  immortal  door, 
Where  Love  is  young  for  evermore. 

IT. 

Breathe  gently,  wind  of  Summer, 

To  the  exile  and  the  captive. 

Heart-smitten  and  desponding, 

Dreaming  of  distant  landscapes. 

And  joys  for  ever  vanish’d. 

And  home  they  love  so  well ! 

Tell  them,  whatever  tempests  roll. 

To  keep  their  summer  in  the  soul. 

And  that  tlie  W  roug  which  seems  to  stand. 
And  overshadow  all  the  land. 

Is  but  a  breath  of  vain  endeavor : 

While  Right  is  Right,  and  lasts  forever. 

— AU  the  Year  Round. 


WAITING. 

I  HAVE  waited  while  primroses  faded ; 

J  have  waited  till  violets  are  dead. 

Till  the  thickening  buds  on  the  chestnut  boughs 
Grew  leafy  and  full  overhead. 

Time’s  gray  has  passed  over  my  tresses. 

And  lines  on  my  temples  are  sown ; 

I  have  waited  till  harvest  is  gathered. 

And  the  white  summer  clover  is  mown. 

I  have  waited  long  under  the  elm-trees. 

Till  the  green  of  the  beaches  grows  brown  ; 
I  have  waited  while  leaves  of  the  lindens 
In  autumn  come  fluttering  down. 

I  have  waited  through  light  and  through  dark¬ 
ness 

I  have  waited  in  sunshine  and  rain ; 

I  am  waiting  for  one  who  may  never 
Come  bac^  from  the  rough  sea  again. 


NOTHING  LOST. 

Nothiko  is  lost:  the  drop  of  dew 
That  trembles  on  the  leaf  or  flower. 

Is  but  exhaled,  to  fall  anew 
In  summer’s  thunder-shower ; 

Perchance  to  shine  within  the  bow 
That  fronts  the  sun  at  fall  of  day — 
Perehanoe  to  sparkle  in  the  flow 
Of  fountains  far  away. 

So  with  our  deeds,  for  good  or  ill. 

They  have  their  power,  scarce  understood ; 
Then  let  us  use  our  better  will 
To  make  them  rife  with  good. 

Like  circles  on  a  lake  they  go, 

Ring  within  ring,  and  never  stay. 

Oh  I  that  our  de^s  were  fashioned  so 
That  they  mig^t  bless  alway  I 

— Chamber d  Journal. 
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The  Seven  Weeks'  War.  Its  Antecedents  and  its 

Incidents.  By  H.  M.  Hosier,  F.C.8.,  F.G.S. 

Based  upon  Letters  reprinted  by  permission  from 

The  Tunes.  2  vola  London ;  Macmillan  k  Co. 

The  enterprise  and  recognition  of  the  newspaper 
press,  securing  as  they  do  the  highest  available 
talent,  and  every  possible  facility,  have  wrought  a 
wonderful  change  in  the  history  of  warfare.  We 
should  feel  as  if  a  wrong  were  done  to  us  if  the 
Times  had  not  special  correspondents  upon  every 
great  battle-fleld  or  with  each  army,  recognized 
by  its  commander,  placed  in  the  most  favorable 
positions  for  observation,  and  put  in  possession  of 
all  the  information  that  the  necessities  of  strategy 
permitted ;  and  if  therefore,  fast  as  the  post  could 
travel,  we  had  not  in  our  morning  paper  full  de¬ 
tails  of  every  great  battle.  Who  of  us  can  ever 
forget  the  thrilling  feeling,  in  which  coflee  and 
toast  were  forgotten,  while  Dr.  Russell’s  description 
of  the  Balaklava  chargre  or  of  the  Inkermann  repulse 
was  read  ?  Scarcely  inferior  in  vivid  interest  were 
the  descriptions  of  the  battle  of  Koniggratz  by 
the  Times  corre.«pondeut8 — the  one  with  the  Prus¬ 
sian,  the  other  with  the  Austrian  army.  The 
presence  and  recognition  of  these  gentlemen  in 
these  two  armies  is  one  of  the  most  notable 
indications  of  the  modem  power  of  public  opinion. 
Upon  the  letters  and  observations  of  the  former 
these  two  volumes  are  based.  In  less  than  a 
year  we  have  a  minute  and  careful  history  of  not 
only  tho  battle,  but  the  entire  war  of  which  it  was 
the  crisis.  Mr.  Hosier  has  had  access  to  trust¬ 
worthy  sources  of  information,  and  with  great  skill 
and  ability  he  has  told  t)ie  entire  story  of  this  won¬ 
derful  campaign.  In  seven  weeks  the  entire  polit¬ 
ical  constitution  of  Germany  was  changed ;  the 
incubus  of  Austria  was  lifW  from  it  and  from 
Europe ;  Italy  completed  its  unitlcation ;  France 
was  cleverly  checkmated ;  tho  public  opinion  of 
Europe  was  flrsl  defied,  and  then  conciliated  ;  and 
Prussia  leaped  to  a  foremost  place  among  the 
nations  of  the  world.  We  can  neither  follow  Mr. 
Hosier  through  the  details  of  his  history,  nor  criti¬ 
cise  them ;  we  can  say  only  that  he  writes  with 
great  intelligence  and  completeness  of  information, 
and  with  toler.'ible  fairness,  putting  before  us  in 
a  succinct  and  lucid  manner  the  various  incidents 
that  led  to  the  war,  the  position  and  resources  of 
the  nations  engaged  in  it,  and  the  issues,  actual 
and  probable,  which  it  determined.  We  do  not, 
however,  accept  his  judgment  of  tho  position  of 
England  in  reference  to  the  war  with  Denmark, 
concerning  the  Duchies.  Nor  do  we  think  many 
will  endorse  the  opinion  that  the  “  reputation  of 
England  was  ^fortuitously  won  on  tho  plains  of 
Belgium,"  nor  is  it  quite  clear  to  us  that  France 
“  was  discontented  with  the  insolence  of  the  English 
Cabinet.”  These  are  little  petulances  unworthy  of 
a  writer  generally  no  fair  as  Mr.  Hosier,  and  they 
involve  matters  so  doubtful  that  his  patriotism 
might  well  have  refrained  from  them,  without  any 
compromise  of  honor. 

We  heartily  commend  his  book,  however;  if 
not  without  its  manifest  partialities,  it  is  never  un¬ 
fair — and  we  apprehend  that  his  judgment  of  both 
Bismarck  and  his  roaster,  and  of  the  characteristic 
unscrupulousness  of  Prussian  ambition,  will  be 
accept^  generally.  It  is  written  with  great 
ability ;  m  the  statistical  parts  with  great  techni- 
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cal  knowledge  and  luciditj,  and  in  the  narratire 
parts  with  eloquence  and  grapliic  power.  It  is 
not  in  descriptive  power  equal  to  the  narratives 
of  Dr.  Russell  or  Ringlake ;  nor  are  its  battle-pieces 
etched  in  with  the  woiiderful  art  of  Napier  or 
Carlyle,  but  it  is  clear,  informing,  and  interesting. 
It  is  the  last  new  chapter  of  the  llistory  of  Europe  ; 
and  since  Waterloo,  the  roost  important.  It  will 
interest  the  reader  to  compare  the  narrative  of  the 
battle  of  Koniggratz  with  a  military  article  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  said  to  have 
been  inspired  by  a  high  Prussian  authority. 

Military  renders  will  also  note  the  singular 
parallel  l>etween  the  position  of  the  flrst  Prussian 
army,  hard  pressed  by  the  Austrians,  and  waiting 
for  the  cooperation  of  the  army  under  the  Crown 
Prince,  and  the  position  ol  Wellington  at  Waterloo 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  Itiucher.  They  will  also 
note,  probably  with  admiration  and  envy,  the  won¬ 
derful  facility  with  which  armed  men,  fully  appoint¬ 
ed  fur  the  held,  sprang  from  the  earth,  when  the 
moment  for  giving  the  word  of  command  came. 
Europe,  which  since  Waterloo  has  undervalued 
the  military  resources  and  organization  of  Prussia, 
now  mbs  her  eyes,  and  feels  that  she  may  profit¬ 
ably  sit  at  her  feet  and  learn  a  lesson.  We  can 
hardly  hope  that  the  L'uidwehr  will  supersede 
standing  armies,  but  we  may  hope  that  it  will  re¬ 
duce  their  necessity  to  a  minimum. 

There  is  an  epical  unity  in  the  great  revolution 
which  began  with  the  seizure  of  the  Danish  Duch¬ 
ies,  and  was  completed  at  Kdniggratz,  which  Mr. 
Hosier  has  very  ably  seized,  and  which  gives  great 
interest  to  his  book. 


VARIET1E.8. 

Zinudzo-Le&onians. — Can  it  be  possible  that 
there  still  exist  any  survivors  of  the  Old-Prus- 
sians,  as  appears  to  be  indicated  by  the  Russian 
statistics  of  the  recruitment  of  1866,  giving  the 
proportion  furnished  by  each  different  race  of  the 
empire  ?  These  state  that  there  were  852  recruits 
contributed  by  the  “  Zmudzo-Lethonians,”  who 
are  described  as  being  “  Old-Prussians,  a  nearly 
extinct  race  of  Lithuanian  descent,  formerly  in¬ 
habiting  the  now  German  province  of  East  Rus¬ 
sia.”  East  Russia  is  obviously  a  misprint  for 
East  Prussia  in  this  passage.  Who  are  these 
people  7  The  description  seems  to  point  to  a  mi¬ 
gration  of  the  old  race  at  some  period  when  they 
were  in  retention  of  their  old  speecli,  or  otherwise 
had  means  of  keeping  up  a  instinctive  character 
of  race-descent.  But  there  is  no  account  of  any 
such  migration  in  any  ethnological  work  accessi¬ 
ble  to  English  readers,  nor  is  any  mention  made 
of  them  or  their  dialect  in  any  of  the  important 
German  works  recently  written  on  the  Lithuanic 
languages.  The  true  Old-Prussians  of  Prussia 
are  known  to  have  lost  their  language  since  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century — a  few  old  people 
alone  having  spoken  it  in  1 689 — and  they  are  now 
perfectly  undistinguishable  from  any  other  Ger¬ 
man-speaking  Prussian,  unless  possibly  by  phy¬ 
sical  testa,  of  which,  however,  we  havy  no  recortL 
Zmudz  is  the  Polish  form  of  the  word,  which  we 
are  more  accustomed  to  see  in  the  Latin  form  of 
Samogitia.  It  is  a  strong  corruption  of  the  full¬ 


mouthed  native  Lithuanian  term  Zemaitis,  plura 
Zemaitei  (the  z  by  rights  bearing  a  mark  to  show 
that  it  is  sounded  like  a  French  y),  meaning  a 
Lowlander,  as  opposed  to  the  Upper  Lithuanians 
of  Prussia.  The  word  is  the  correspondent,  in 
fact,  both  in  sense  and  etymology,  of  a  Greek 
xa/tmtutf,  if  one  may  venture  to  create  such  a 
form  for  illustration’s  sake.  But  these  Saroogi- 
tians  are  not  Pnissians,  but  true  Lithuanians,  and, 
in  so  far  as  the  authorities  have  hitherto  informed 
us,  certainly  do  not  speak  the  extinct  Prussian, 
which  differed  from  Uthuanian  as  a  substantive 
language,  not  as  a  dialect  They  speak  true  Lith¬ 
uanian,  only  differing  dialectically  from  that  of 
the  Prussian  kingdom.  The  difference  is  im¬ 
portant  enough,  for  the  one  dialect,  under  Polish 
influence,  accents  its  words  uniformly,  as  in  Polish, 
while  the  other  has  actually  retained,  in  all  but 
perfect  integrity,  au  independent  tonic  accent  co¬ 
existent  with  prosodial  quantity.  It  is  thus  the 
exact  living  counterpart  of  Hellenic  Greek  during 
the  Homeric  and  the  classical  period ;  and  a  ref¬ 
erence  to  it,  or  a  comprehension  of  its  method, 
may  be  called  indispensable  to  an  understanding 
of  the  ancient  Greek  sound-system,  to  say  nothing 
of  its  beautiful  completeness  of  archaic  diphthon- 
gation.  This  alone  would  make  it  of  sufiBcient 
importance  to  justify  our  seizing  a  passing  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  allusion  to  its  existence.  But  the  real 
fact  is  that  the  Lithuanian  language  is,  for  reasons 
into  which  we  would  gladly  enter  had  we  space, 
as  much  the  most  important  of  living  European 
tongues  in  the  eyes  of  the  comparative  philolo¬ 
gist,  as  French  is  the  most  important  to  the  prac¬ 
tical  linguist  In  the  Prussian  kingdom  it  has 
gone  down  by  the  run ;  it  is  dying  out  rapidly, 
and  is  only  to  be  heard  in  the  peasant’s  hut;  yet 
Schleicher  speaks  naturally  when  he  compares 
his  exultation  at  coming  across  its  “hcrrliche 
formen"  in  living  speech,  after  going  through 
hardship  and  trouble  to  obtain  them,  with  that  of 
the  botanist  who  has  at  last  come  on  a  rare  plant, 
after  searching  through  brakes  and  swamps. 
Nor  does  Diefenbach  unpardonably  exaggerate, 
when  he  says  that  what  may  be  called  its  dis¬ 
covery  excited  hardly  less  sensation  among  the 
learned  of  Europe  than  even  that  of  Sanscrit  it¬ 
self.  Surely  an  Eton  master,  and  even  an  Eton 
boy,  might  be  moved  at  hearing  that  there  are 
Europeans  alive  who  not  only  called  their  sons 
sunus,  their  beer  alus,  and  their  bulls  btdlus,  but 
who  actually  decline  them  like  gntdua  into  the 
bargain,  with  the  us  short  in  the  singular  and  long 
in  the  plural — PaU  Mail  Gazette. 

Origin  of  ihe  Chinese. — “The  Origin  of  the 
Chinese  ”  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  of  seventy- 
eight  pages,  published  at  Hong  Kong,  by  the 
Rev.  John  Chalmers,  A.M.  (of  the  London  Mis¬ 
sion),  with  a  view  of  contributing  toward  the 
knowledge  of  early  Chinese  history,  and  also,  it 
would  seem,  as  an  attempt,  by  means  of  com¬ 
parative  philology,  to  connect  the  Chinese  race 
with  the  Aryan  stock,  and  to  strengthen  the  ar¬ 
guments  existing  in  favor  of  primeval  unity  of 
the  human  race.  Mr.  Chalmers  is  favorably 
known  to  most  students  of  Chiuese  as  an  orna¬ 
ment  to  the  mi.s8ionary  body  in  China,  in  respect 
to  his  literary  labors,  and  attempts  to  throw  light 
upon  the  language  and  records  of  the  people.  Ho 
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has  worked  as  a  collaborator  with  Dr.  Legge  in 
his  great  task,  the  translation  and  annotation  of 
the  “Chinese  Classics,”  and  in  his  present  essay 
has  amplified  the  observations  on  the  character 
and  credibility  of  the  early  Chinese  records,  which 
are  already  to  be  found  in  the  Prolegomena  to  Dr. 
Legge’s  lut  volumes,  the  Shoo  King,  or  Book  of 
History.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Chal¬ 
mers  is,  that  “  the  Chinese  nation  had  no  ex¬ 
istence  before  2,000  B.O. ;  and  a  large  part  of 
what  relates  to  the  period  from  2,000  to  1,600 
B.a  recorded  in  the  oldest  and  most  authentic 
history  which  the  Chinese  possess,  is  no  more 
worthy  of  credit  than  the  AAbian  Nights.”  It 
is  pleasing  to  find  a  fact  which,  in  despite  of  M. 
S.  Jullien’s  credulity,  is  more  and  more  clearly 
forcing  itself  on  the  mind  of  sinologues,  so  stur¬ 
dily  and  unmistakably  expressed ;  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  either  Mr.  Chalmers  or  some 
other  writer  will  shortly  play  the  part  of  Niebuhr  to 
the  fantastic  legends  of  past  greatness  and  pre-his- 
toric  civilization  in  China,  telief  in  which  is  in¬ 
compatible  with  a  careful  and  unprejudiced  colla¬ 
tion  of  authorities.  In  his  philological  disquisi¬ 
tions  Mr.  Clialmcrs  is  less  happy,  evincing  a 
readiness  to  accept  coincidences  of  sound  (the 
“  fatal  facility"  of  philologers),  which  is  the  more 
remarkable  when  compared  with  his  critical  acute¬ 
ness  where  history  is  concerned.  At  the  same 
tune  his  remarks  are  eminently  suggestive,  and 
may  stimulate  inquiry  into  the  arclmic  forms  of 
the  Chinese  language,  both  spoken  and  written, 
which  cannot  fail  to  develop  important  results. 
His  pamphlet  is  decidedly  one  of  the  most  .inter¬ 
esting  contributions  to  Anglo-Chinese  literature 
that  has  as  yet  appeared. —  Orientul  Lii.  Gazette, 

French  Joumaiista  seem  to  be  opening  their  eyes 
to  the  extreme  folly  of  the  system  of  duelling 
rampant  among  their  order.  Last  week  we  men¬ 
tioned  the  refusal  of  M.  de  Sainte-Beuve  to  allow 
himself  to  be  pistolled  by  a  M.  Lacaze,  who  first 
insulted  and  tlien  desir^  to  kill  him.  We  have 
now  to  add  tliat  M.  Yermorel,  editor  of  the 
Courtier  fVanfais  has  refhscd  to  fight  one  of  the 
two  younger  Cassagnacs  on  the  question  whether 
their  father’s  name,  Granier  de  (^assagnac,  ought 
to  be  written  with  or  without  parenthetical  marks 
enclosing  the  latter  part  of  the  name — “  (de  Cas- 
sagnac).  ’  The  Cassagnacs  accordingly  threaten 
him  with  “  the  regtme  of  the  stick ;  ”  to  which 
M.  Vermorel  replies  that  “the  police  have  been 
established  for  the  protection  of  honest  men  from 
malefactors,”  and  that  the  Cassagnacs  are  under 
the  ban  of  a  “  League  of  Contempt”  Strange  to 
say,  a  commissary  of  police  waited  on  M.  Ver¬ 
morel  after  the  publication  of  this  retort,  seized 
the  letters  of  adhesion  he  had  received,  and  spoke 
of  a  prosecution  of  him  “  for  exciting  to  hatred 
and  contempt  of  citizens  ” — ^though  assuredly  he 
is  the  most  aggrieved  party,  since  it  evan  appears 
that  M.  Louis  Cassagnac  has  spat  in  h^  face 
in  the  court  of  the  juge  cPinatr action,  and  in 
the  public  street  M.  Weiss,  also,  who  is  con¬ 
nect^  with  the  Journal  de  Paris,  has  declined  a 
challenge  from  M.  Anatole  Duruy,  who  thereupon, 
like  a  mere  street  ruflBan,  struck  M.  Weiss  a  blow 
on  the  head,  for  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  he  will 
be  made  accountable  in  a  court  of  law.  The 
French  press  lias  recently  disgraoed  itself  in  the 
eyes  of  civilized  nations  by  the  truculence  of  its 
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writers;  but  the  instances  of  moral  courage  to 
which  wo  have  referred  will  go  some  way  towards 
retrieving  its  character.  M.  Pietri,  the  Prefect 
of  Police,  has  published  a  letter  in  the  Jfotiiteur, 
in  whidi  he  speaks  very  severely  of  the  acts  of 
certain  journalists,  and  recommends  the  commis¬ 
sioners  of  police  to  protect  peaccfbl  citizens 
against  them. 

lioyal  Society.— Among  the  papers  read  at  the 
closing  meeting  of  the  Royal  iSociety’s  session, 
there  were  a  few  of  special  interest.  One  by 
Lord  Oxmantown  on  the  Observations  of  the 
Great  Nebula  in  Orion,  made  with  the  Earl  of 
Rosse’s  huge  telescopes  from  1848  to  1867,  adds 
largely  to  our  knowledge  of  that  remarkable  phe¬ 
nomenon,  and,  being  iUustrated  by  careful  draw¬ 
ings,  will  be  accept^  as  a  standard  for  reference 
for  centuries  to  come.  Lord  Oxmantown  is  still 
a  young  man,  and  astronomers  everywhere  will 
be  gratified  at  this  promise  of  his  carrying  on  the 
work  so  ably  begun  by  his  father  the  earl — A 
paper  by  Mr.  Stoney,  of  the  Quc'cn’s  University, 
Dublin,  on  the  Physical  Constitution  of  the  Suu 
and  Stars,  is  also  worth  notice,  as  it  treats  of  a 
subject  which  has  of  late  years  grown  to  be  more 
and  more  appreciated  by  students  of  physical 
science.  The  gases  which  form  tlie  atmosphere 
outside  of  the  sun’s  photosphere,  lie,  so  to  speak, 
in  strata,  the  heaviest  (barium)  at  the  bottom, 
and  the  lightest  (hydrogen)  at  the  top.  The  rays 
of  light  which  pass  from  the  lowermost  and  must 
intensely  heated  strata,  are  stopped  by  the  upper 
and  cooler  strata,  which  send  them  forth  with  a 
subdued  radiance.  The  three  outermost  gases, 
hydrogen,  sodium,  and  magne^ium,  constitute  a 
very  cold  region,  and  the  lines  they  show  in  the 
spectrum,  when  examined  for  analysis,  are  black. 
The  two  most  abundant  gases  of  the  sun’s  outer 
atmosphere  are  hydrogen  and  iron,  and  they  play 
therein  the  same  part  which  nitrogen  and  oxygen 
do  in  the  earth’s. — Chambers'  JournaL 

In  a  lecture  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution 
On  the  Doctrine  of  the  Correlation  of  Force  in  its 
bearing  on  Mind,  Professor  Alexander  Bain  shows 
that  the  extenrion  of  that  correlation  to  mind 
must  be  made  through  the  ncrve-force.  Accord¬ 
ing  as  the  mind  is  exerted,  force  is  drawn  away 
from  the  proper  corporeal  functions,  which  are  to 
that  extent  weakened.  We  all  know  by  common 
experience  that  great  mental  exertion  is  rarely 
combined  with  great  physical  robustness ;  neither 
do  we  find  many  examples  of  a  combination  of 
different  modes  of  mental  excellence.  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  was  a  great  artist  and  a  great  man  of 
science ;  but  how  few  have  there  been  like  him  I 
Great  sensibility  is  seldom  associated  with  great 
activity  of  temperament,  nor  intellectual  origin¬ 
ality  with  emotional  exuberance. 

Afncan  Squadron. —  The  squadron  maintained 
by  this  country  on  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa 
for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  is  one  of 
those  institutions  which  only  on  very  rare  occa¬ 
sions  occupy  any  share  of  public  attention,  and 
on  tliose  occasions  leave  impressious  of  by  no 
means  a  pleasant  character.  The  subject  was 
brought  bemre  the  House  of  Commons  on  Tues¬ 
day  by  Sir  IL  Bruce,  and  the  old  story  was  told 
of  the  loss  of  life  and  money  which  the  service 
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involves,  and  of  the  utter  absence  of  anything 
like  compensating:  results.  Not  only  do  n^e,  at 
an  expense  which  8ir  H.  Bruce  said  he  should 
understate  if  he  put  it  at  a  million  per  annum, 
maintain  fourteen  ships  of  war  on  the  station,  but 
we  permit  red-tape  and  system  such  full  sway 
that  the  loss  of  human  life  is  horrible  for  even  an 
African  climate.  Although  it  has  been  strongly 
urged  upon  the  Admiralty  that  no  ship’s  crew 
should  be  kept  upon  the  coast  for  a  longer  period 
than  two  years  at  a  time,  yet  the  same  vessels 
have  been  continued  on  the  station  for  three,  four, 
five,  and  even  six  years.  The  drain  upon  the 
best  blood  of  the  country  which  this  involves,  is 
shown  in  the  return  of  the  mortality  between 
1855  and  1865.  During  those  ten  years,  out  of 
15,000  men,  the  number  of  them  dead  or  invalided 
amounted  to  1,157.  Wo  have  heard  very  little  of 
the  benefits  which  the  negro  has  derived  from 
these  sacrifices.  We  find  that  numl>ers  of  them 
have  been  drowned  in  the  attempts  made  to 
rescue  them  from  the  slavers;  and  upon  the 
whole  there  appears  to  be  but  one  opinion,  that 
the  squadron  is  practically  useless.  Instead  of 
leaving  our  sailors  to  waste  away  in  the  hopeless 
and  demoralizing  inactivity  of  a  hfe  on  the  African 
coast,  could  we  not  benefit  humanity  quite  as 
much  by  employing  them  in  the  more  agreeable 
duty  of  extirpating  the  pirates  who  infest  the 
Chinese  seas,  and  of  whose  atrocities  we  learn 
something  by  almost  every  mail  from  the  East  ? 

We  areprmniaed  a  new  “  History  of  (he  Massacre 
of  SL  DarOwlmnew”  by  Dr.  Henry  White,  to  bo 
published  shortly  by  Mr.  Murray.  Dr.  White  is 
well  known  as  a  London  journahst  of  ability  and 
varied  information,  and  as  the  author  of  several 
historical  works.  His  forthcoming  book  (which 
will  extend  to  about  600  pages  8vo)  is  an  entirely 
new  history,  based  on  a  critical  examinatiou,  not 
only  of  the  printed  authorities,  but  of  an  immense 
mass  of  unpublished  M.S.  documents  and  old 
archives.  It  is  not,  as  we  understand,  a  religious 
history ;  but  it  will  contain  an  account  of  the  rise 
and  pro^ss  of  the  Huguenot  party,  and  of  the 
religious  wars,  as  well  as  of  the  Papal  and  Spanish 
intrigues  which  led  to  the  great  catastrophe  of 
August,  1572.  Such  a  work  should  be  one  of 
interest  and  value,  and  we  shall  look  for  it  with 
curiosity. 

7'he  Paris  Exhibition  is  developing  a  peculiar 
species  of  lUsralure,  the  last  edition  to  which  is  a 
work  professing  to  give  the  biographies  of  the 
exhibitors.  This  is  being  published  in  numbers, 
underHhe  editorship. of  M.  N.  Gallois,  and  it  pro¬ 
fesses  to  be  written  by  “a  society  of  literary 
men,”  whose  names,  however,  do  not  appear.  “  In 
the  preface,"  says  a  writer  from  Paris,  “  we  are 
told  that  the  work  will  be  the  Uvre  dor  of  the 
nobility  of  labor — an  ‘  international  monument ' — 
‘  the  lesson  of  the  present  and  the  instruction  of 
the  Aiture.’  The  ‘  society  of  literary  men  ’ — it  is 
comforting  to  have  this  assurance  at  once — do 
not  intend  to  write  the  biographies  of  all  the 
42,(K)0  exhibitors  of  1867;  they  limit  themselves 
to  the  industrial  heroes  of  the  day,  whose  cam¬ 
paigns  they  will  describe.  The  generals,  captains, 
and  simple  soldiers  of  the  '  grande  arm^  indus- 
trielle  ’  are  apostrophized  in  round  terms,  and  in¬ 
formed  that  they  will  be  reviewed  alphabetically 


in  a  future  edition.  For  the  present,  they  will 
he  taken  as  they  come.” 

Madame  George  Sand  having  been  requested 
by  the  conductor  of  a  little  pictorial  journal  to 
allow  a  caricature  of  herself  to  be  published  (such 
publication  being  illegal  in  France  without  the 
consent  of  the  person  caricatured),  replied  in  the 
following  characteristic  letter ; — “  Paris,  July  8. — 
If  I  were  free,  air,  I  would  say, ‘yes  ’  directly, 
for  I  never  was  vain,  and  I  am  not  going  to  be  at 
the  age  of  sixty-three.  But  all  my  fHends  are 
against  it,  and  my  children  would  to  pained  by 
what  you  propose  to  do.  Everybody  about  me 
tells  me  this  so  seriously  that  1  must  say  ‘  na’ 
You  will  excuse  me,  won’t  you?  Believe  that  I 
am  very  sorry  to  refuse  a  request  made  in  such 
friendly  and  amiable  terms.— AIeorqe  Sand.” 

A  Supplement  to  the  PVench  “  Yellow  Book,"  con¬ 
taining  the  Luxembourg  despatches,  has  been 
presented  to  the  Chamtors.  Some  doubt  yet 
hangs  over  the  question  as  to  whether  the  ori¬ 
gin^  proposal  with  reference  to  the  cession  of 
the  province  came  from  France  or  from  Holland. 
It  may  to  recollected  that,  at  the  time  of  the  re¬ 
cent  discussion,  directly  contradictory  statements 
were  made  by  those  two  powers  on  the  subject, 
each  striving  to  fasten  on  the  other  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  taking  the  initiative.  The  probability 
is  that  the  French  and  Dutch  monarchs  had  first 
talked  the  matter  over  in  private  correspondence, 
and  that  then  the  formal  arrangement  of  tlie  bu¬ 
siness  was  handed  over  to  the  respective  Minis¬ 
ters  of  Foreign  Afiairs.  The  official  interchange 
of  notes  commenced  on  the  21st  of  March  in  a 
despatch  from  the  Marquis  de  Moustier  to  the 
Dutch  Minister,  in  which  he  assumes  as  a  pos¬ 
tulate  (derived,  it  Would  appear,  from  “  previous 
correspondence  ”)  that  Holland  desired  to  sell  the 
duchy.  The  contemplated  purchase  was  not  to 
to  concealed  flrom  Prussia,  but  France  wished  to 
to  the  first  to  communicate  the  intention.  The 
King  of  Holland,  however,  himself  spoke  to  the 
Prussian  Minister  at  the  Hague  on  the  subject — 
a  course  which  the  Marquis  de  Moustier  allcr- 
wards  characterized  as  “premature,  and  to  to 
regretted.”  One  thing  previously  suspected  is 
made  tolerably  clear  in  this  Yellow  Book.  That 
is,  that  Count  Bismarck  was  driven  into  opposing 
the  contemplated  cession  by  the  loud  demands  of 
the  Litoral  party  in  Prussia,  and  the  extreme  and 
very  general  agitation  of  the  public  mind  in  view 
of  such  an  event  Personally,  the  Count  seems 
never  to  have  been  at  all  strong  on  the  subject, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  be  was  always  opposed 
to  the  extreme  assumptions  of  his  countrymen 
with  reference  to  Luxembourg.  This  undoubtedly 
helped  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe.  Lord 
Stanley  also  expressed  to  the  Prussian  and  Rus¬ 
sian  Ambassadors  his  “  personal  opinion  ”  that 
the  purchase  of  the  duchy  by  France  would  to 
“  no  more  than  legitimate.”  The  whole  business, 
however,  was  very  ill-advised  and  objectionable, 
and  the  only  satisfactory  feature  about  it  is  the 
ability  with  which  the  English  Government 
averted  the  threatened  convulsion. 

Earl  Bussell  has  published  a  corrected  report  of 
his  recent  speech  upon  the  Irish  Church,  with  a 
preface  strongly  insisting  on  the  necessity  of  a 
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settlement  of  this  question  next  year.  He  com¬ 
bats  two  objections  which  have  b^n  made  to  the 
redistribution  of  the  temporalities  of  the  Irish 
Church  so  as  to  indude  the  Irish  Catholics.  One 
of  these  is  the  argument  of  Lord  Derby,  that  the 
Church  establish^  in  Ireland  has  as  much  right 
to  its  property  as  the  Duke  of  Bedford  has  to 
CoTcnt  Garden  and  Woburn  Abbey.  Lord  Rus¬ 
sell  admits  this  position  so  far  as  it  may  be  meant 
to  place  the  right  of  the  present  Archbishop  of 
DubUn  during  his  life,  and  that  of  the  present 
Duke  of  Bedford  during  hig  life,  to  property  for¬ 
merly  held  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Chur^  on  the 
same  footing.  “But,"  his  lordship  asks,  “who 
are  their  heirs  T  The  heir  of  the  Duke  of  Bed¬ 
ford  Lb  knonu  to  the  law,  and  will  succeed  as  a 
matter  of  course.  The  heir  of  the  bishops  and 
clergy  of  the  Church  established  in  Ireland  is  the 
State,"  and  “  if  the  State  chooses  to  dispose  of 
the  property  in  a  manner  different  ftem  its  pre¬ 
sent  appropriation,  it  has  a  Aill  right  to  do  so.” 
The  second  objection  is  that  urged  in  the  recent 
debate  by  Lord  Cairns,  namely,  that  if  Presbyte¬ 
rians  and  Roman  Catholics  are  admitted  to  partake 
in  the  benefits  to  be  derired  from  Church  prop¬ 
erty,  every  religious  sect  is  entitled  to  its  share. 
This  Lord  Russell  considers  “  a  mere  captious 
objection."  “  To  omit  four  millions  and  a  half  of 
Roman  CathoKcs  in  your  distribution  is  a  palpa¬ 
ble  and  glaring  inequality;  to  omit  10,000  Bap¬ 
tists,  or  20,000  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  is  only 
to  make  your  distributiun  harmonise  with  the 
policy  of  the  Slate  and  the  general  welfare  of  the 
community.”  His  lordship,  without  binding  him¬ 
self  to  its  details,  believes  the  proposal  of  Mr. 
Justice  Shee  for  the  settlement  of  the  Irish  Church 
question  likely  to  promote  peace  and  content  in 
Ireland  with  the  least  disturbance  and  personal 
suffering. 

Jfr.  Goldwin  Smith  has  written  a  letter  to  the 
Daily  News,  which,  though  nominally  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Professor  B^sly  and  his  critics,  is  really  a 
criticism  upon  the  trades’  unions.  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith  shows  that  wo  have  now  reached  one  of 
the  great  turning  points  in  the  history  of  industry. 
Tlie  unions  are  tlie  most  striking  signs  of  the  day. 
They  owe  their  existence  to  the  peculiar  position 
of  the  laborer.  In  their  present  form  they  are 
wild  attempts  to  obtain  that  justice  for  the  em¬ 
ployed  which  the  employer  has  hitherto  monop¬ 
olised.  Their  vicious  elements  are  due  rather  to 
the  ignorance  of  their  framers  than  to  any  other 
cause.  Such  mere  class  movements — the  product 
of  uneducated  men — were  sure  to  be  attended 
at  first  with  violence  and  crimes.  The  violence, 
however,  must  bo  restrained,  and  the  crimes 
sternly  punished.  By  such  means,  by  the  spread, 
too,  of  knowledge,  unions  will  not  indeed  be  put 
down,  but,  what  is  better,  reformed  and  brought 
into  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  day.  We 
cannot  hope  to  put  them  down,  but  we  may  by 
wise  legislation  turn  them  into  movements  which 
shall  bring  good,  not  to  one  class,  but  to  all  classes. 

A  eonvietion  has  for  some  time  been  growing 
among  the  leading  civil-engineers  of  Germany  that 
the  use  of  wood  in  the  construction  of  railways 
is  a  mistake.  Wooden  sleepers  soon  perish,  es¬ 
pecially  in  hot  climates,  and  tlie  cost  and  risk  of 
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renewal  are  alike  great.  If  nothing  but  iron  were 
used,  the  renewal  would  not  be  frisquent,  as  at 
present,  for  the  life  of  a  good  iron  rail  may  be 
reckoned  as  thirty  years;  consequently  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  Germany,  railways  have  been  con¬ 
structed  without  the  use  of  wood.  The  rail  is 
made  about  nine  inches  high,  with  a  broad  flat 
base,  which  rests  on  a  well-prepared  bed  of  bal¬ 
last,  and  when  properly  fixed,  is  further  supported 
by  a  layer  of  gravel  Thus  constructed,  the 
jerky  motion  of  a  train,  occasioned  by  numerous 
cross-sleepers,  is  done  away  with ;  the  hammer¬ 
ing  sound  becomes  a  steady,  continuous  roar,  the 
longitudinal  bearing  is  distributed  over  a  greater 
distance,  and  the  need  for  repairs  occurs  but  rarely. 
Some  of  the  railway  engineers  in  the  United 
States  have  taken  up  the  question,  and  come  tg 
the  conclusion,  that  an  iron  permanent  way  is  the 
best  for  their  country,  especially  in  tlie  vast  tree¬ 
less  regions  of  the  North-west  The  iron  trade 
is  reported  to  have  been  dull  of  late :  if  all  the 
railway  companies  of  Europe  were  to  resolve  on 
adopting  an  iron  permanent  way,  the  demand  for 
the  me^  in  the  new  form  would  be  so  great,  that 
the  trade  could  hardly  fail  to  be  brisk  for  years 
to  come. 

£6,661,914  is  the  exact  sum  whicli  Sir  Samuel 
Morton  Peto,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Edward  Ladd  Betts, 
and  Thomas  Russell  Crarapton,  are  alleged  to  owe 
the  London,  Chatham  and  Dover  Railway.  When 
Sir  8.  M.  Peto  stood  for  Finsbury,  in  tlie  spring 
of  1859,  his  peculiar  claims  upon  the  constituency 
were,  we  remember,  urged  iu  the  following  man¬ 
ner  : — 

“  The  Mldlen'  Mend,  and  lallon ’,  too. 

He  Mved  their  weary  feet,  U I 
On  railroad  car,  they  bliwt  from  far, 

•  8lr  Samnel  Morton  Peto.” 

We  doubt,  however,  if  the  holders  of  London, 
Chatham  and  Dover  stock  will,  just  now,  be  in¬ 
clined  to  join  in  the  blessing. — London  Review. 

M.  Grimaud  once  more  puUishes  a  report  upon 
the  mode  of  introduction  of  dtolera  into  SlarseUiea. 
From  his  examination  of  the  various  ofiBcial  and 
other  documents,  he  has  now  no  hesitation  in  stat¬ 
ing  that  the  cholera  was  introduced  into  Marseilles 
by  the  pilgrims  who  came  in  the  ship  Stella  from 
Alexandria,  on  the  Ist  of  June,  1865,  and  several 
of  whom  had  died  on  the  voyage,  of  what  was 
said  to  be  dysentery. 

An  Earthquake  and  Volcanic  Disturbance  similar 
to  those  at  Santorin,  have  occurred  in  the  two 
islands  of  Teroera  and  Gradoza,  off  the  Portu¬ 
guese  coast.  On  the  night  of  the  1st  of  Juno  a 
volcano  rose  from  the  sea,  about  nine  miles  north 
of  Serrata,  and  has  since  been  in  a  state  of  great 
activity.  It  has  thrown  up  enormous  masses  of 
stone  and  lava,  and  has  formed  a  new  island, 
which  is  hkely  to  be  dangerous  to  navigation. 
Sulphur  and  other  vapors  are  emitted  in  large 
quantity.  The  boats  ^ve  not  been  able  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  new  deposit,  because  of  its  incandes¬ 
cence  and  the  dangerous  character  of  the  volcanic 
emanations.  M.  ^nt-Claire  Dcvillo  has  asked 
the  French  Academy  to  appoint  some  geologist  to 
inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  facts  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Santorin  volcano. 
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